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A NOFL 


Tuus book is a reprint (with modernised spelling and a 
few slight alterations noted on page 425) of the second 
edition of the contemporary translation of Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s Relation du Voyage d’Espagne, entitled The 
Ingenious and Diverting Letters of the Lady—-Travels 
into Spain, Describing The Devotions, Nunneries, 
Humours, Customs, Laws, Militia, Trade, Diet 3 Recre- 
ations of that People, Intermixt with Great Variety of 
Modern Adventures, and Surprising Accidents: being 
the Truest and Be Remarks Extant on that Court and 
Country. The Second Edition. London: Printed for 
Samuel Crouch, at the Corner of Pope’s-Head-Alley, next 
Cornbil, 1692 (three parts in one volume, 12 mo). 
The back of the title page bears the inscription 
‘ Licensed, Sept. 2, 1691. Rob. Midgley’, and the 
first edition (s.d.) seems to have appeared in that year, 
the same in which the original was published at Paris 
and also at the Hague. 

The introduction and notes to the present edition 
are taken from one of the last works of a great scholar, 
M. Foulché-Delbosc, whose death this summer (1929) 
is a sad loss to Spanish studies, viz. Madame d’Aulnoy, 
Relation du Voyage d’Espagne, avec une introduction et 
des notes par R. Foulché-Delbosc (Paris: Klincksieck, 
1926). The general editors of the Broadway Travellers, 
in adapting M. Foulché-Delbosc’s introduction and 
notes for the English edition, have omitted two 
appendices (one on Madame d’Aulnoy’s children and 


A NOTE 


the other on the sources of her Mémoires de la Cour 
@’ Espagne) and have thought it beét also to omit notes 
containing only textual quotations from Bertaut, 
Jouvin, Brunel and other writers, in which Madame 
@’Aulnoy’s borrowings are made plain by juxtaposition, 

The thanks of the general editors are due to Sr. 
Sanchez-Canton, Assigtant Dire€tor of the Prado 
Museum, and to Dr. Antonio Pastor for valuable help 
in the choice of illuftrations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


MADAME D’AULNOY AND SPAIN 


Tux Contes des Fées are undoubtedly Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
moét famous work; rare indeed muét be those who have not 
read as children “‘ Goldilocks ” (“La Belle aux Chevenx d'or”) 
“The Blue Bird” and “ The White Cat”, to mention only 
three of the best known fairy tales. Students of Spanish 
matters are more interested in two other works of an entirely 
different kind, the Mémosres de la Cour d’Espagne (1690) and 
the Relation du Voyage d’ Espagne (1691). The Memoirs have 
been widely consulted by every Student of the age of 
Charles II, and it has been possible, without exaggeration, to 
consider the Travels as the mogt famous of all accounts 
of journeys in Spain in the seventeenth century; hiftorians 
and scholars have vied with each other in praising the discreet 
liveliness of its Style, the pi€turesqueness of its descriptions, 
the piquancy of its revelations of manners and cuétoms in 
Spanish high society, that Spanish high society into which the 
traveller had been received. 

Almost immediately upon their publication the two books 
began to be drawn upon. As early as 1693 Claude Jordan* 
is “ lifting” from them, and making no bones about altering 
some of the anecdotes and even inventing others? In 1707 
the compilation printed under the pseudonym of Juan Alvarez 
de Colmenar3 makes copious use of the Travels. In the same 
year the genealogift Imhof* borrows some details and in 17125 
he is at pains to fix the parentage of don Fernand de Toledo, one 
of the personages mentioned in the book. Gayot de Pitavalé 
takes from the Memoirs the Story of how Marie Louise boxed 
the Duchess of Terranova’s ears for killing her parrots, and 
afterwards excused her a€tion to the king as the caprice of a 
pregnant woman. We may also cite Bayle? Desormeauz,® 
Dunlop,? Mignet,1° Lord Mahon,” Sismondi,” Charles Weiss,¥3 
Schack,"4 Ticknor,?5 Mesonero Romanos, Paul de Saint-Vitor,”7 
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Alfred de Courtois,t Chantelauze,? Georges d’Heylli,s 
Cotarelo,t Morel-Fatio,s Lucien Perey, Martin Hume,’ 
Julién Juderias,? Gabriel Maura?; twenty more might be 
named, For more than two centuries the tedtimony of 
Madame d’Aulnoy has been continually invoked. ‘ 

It is, however, only fair to add that though all these writers 
used Madame d’Aulnoy, they did not all repose the same con- 
fidence in her. In 1707 Imhofto remarked upon the prevalent 
belief that the events of the journey to Spain were to be 
received “ with some caution”. In 1718 the Abbé de Vayrac, 
in the preface to his Etat présent de PEspagne™ attacked the 
Memoirs and the Travels with extreme violence.* Others 
confined themselves to making certain reserves. Dunlop 
revolts at times againft the romantic note of some of the 
anecdotes'3 and thinks that they may very well have been 
invented; he considers Madame d’Aulnoy as an historical 
source of the second rank only. Cotarelo, commenting on 
the story of the death of Villamediana, observes: “‘ En toda 
efta relacién se descubre 4 tiro de ballefta el adorno poético y 
novelesco con que la escritora francesa perfilé Jas noticias que 
hubo de comunicarle la de Lemos”.*5 Courtois says that 
Madame d’Aulnoy “ is apt to mingle romance with hiftory ”,7* 
and Martin Hume, of whom we shall have more to say later, is 
more sceptical Still and speaks of the “very untrustworthy 
evidence of Madame d’Aulnoy ”.27_ Finally, Gabriel Maura, 
while recognising that there is almoét always a basis of truth 
in what Madame d’Aulnoy says, recommends the reader,! as 
does Morel-Fatio,!9 to be on his guard againét her too vivid 
imagination. 

On the other hand, Madame d’Aulnoy has aroused fervent 
enthusiasm. Sainte-Beuve suggefta that the Mémoires de la 
Cour d’Espagne of the Marquis de Villars, the letters of the 
Marquise de Villars and Madame d’Aulnoy’s Travels should be 
colleéted into one book. “ Out of them a new and original 
volume could be made, in which a thousand singular anecdotes 
would be gathered together, wittily told and in the beét of 
tyles. It would be the natural preparation for a reading of 
Gil Blas, and a foretafte in the grand sidcle of all that pleases and 
surprises us in the sayndies and Spanish tales of Mérimée.’ 
Barbey d’Aurevilly is &ill more hyperbolical; he calls the 
Memoirs “ a mafterpiece of pointed and trenchant observation, 
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which assuredly could never have come out of the dreamy 
head of Madame de la Fayette. Madame d’Aulnoy, the 
creator of Prince Charming, is often a Tacitus unawares, 
and there are portraits in her Memoirs, for example that of 
the great camerera mayor, the duchess of Terra Nuova, which 
are as sombre and terrible as though touched with the brush 
of the mogt sinifter painter of Spain”.! Finally Taine 
expresses his unbounded admiration for the Travels. 


Many new books are printed ; it would be well to reprint some 
old ones, and this among the firé&t. To begin with it is well 
written ; Madame d’Aulnoy belongs to the great century of 
literature ; she belongs to the beft society ; her style is simple 
and pointed ; she is neither prude, philosopher nor pedant ; she 
is devoid of all affeCtation ; she observes without effort and blames 
or praises with discretion and measure ; she never exaggerates, 
she has no idea that she is producing a masterpiece and has no 
desire to do so; her ftory is like 2 conversation ; she has all the 
qualities of a gifted and well bred Frenchwoman, good sense, an 
independent mind, unfailing taét, a slightly mocking grace, an 
easy and unbroken good breeding. Moreover she is seeing Spain 
at a Strange moment in its history, the end of a great age ; the 
lagt descendant of Charles V is king; after him the nation is 
deftined to enter upon a new phase, under anew dynafty. Spain 
is commonly known to us only through its drama, its picaresque 
romances and its painting ; when we try to envisage for ourselves 
a picture of real life from sources such as these, we hesitate and 
dare come to no conclusion ; sach manners scem fabulous, But 
after reading this journey, we see and touch Spain, even as it was 
Tepresented in art; neither books nor pitures have lied; the 
charaters of Lope, Calderon, Murillo and Zabaran really moved 
about the roads, The reader may judge the Spanish character 
not from works of imagination in which it is aged, but from a 
witness who saw it. 


It would be difficult to give higher praise. 
Such contradi@ory judgments awake a desire to Study more 


closely than has hitherto been done the Memeirs, the Travels, 
and their author. 


I Mapame v’AuLNoY 
The life of Madame d’Aulnoy is unfortunately less well 
known than might have been wished and the lack of precise 
fa€ts has given imagination a clean sheet. Until new documents 
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allow a biography to be written in some detail, all that can be 
done is to separate eftablished fats from the romantic and 
imaginary details with which they have too frequently been 
surrounded." 

Marie-Catherine Le Jumel de Barneville was probably 
born at Barneville-la-Bertrand,? a little seigneurie near Bourg- 
Achard, in 1650 or 1651. Her father, Nicolas-Claude Le 
Jumel, seigneur of Barneville and Pennedepie,3 was born in 
1600 and died in 1666,4 the date of Marie-Catherine’s marriage. 
The Mercure Galant for January 1705 says that he was related 
to the beét families of Normandy and that he had long been in 
the service of the Crown.5 Her mother, Judith-Angélique Le 
Couftelier, who called herself “de Saint-Pater”,© was the 
daughter of Louis Le Couttelier, seigneur of Saint-Pater, and 
Judith de Beringhen.7 She married en secondes noces at a date 
unknown a certain M. de Gudannes,? of whom nothing is 
known.9 

On March 8th, 1666, Marie-Catherine, at the age of about 
fifteen or sixteen, married Francois de la Motte, baron 
d’Aulnoy,™ 2 man in the forties. We are fairly well informed 
as to this husband, thanks to a manuscript note by 
d’Hozier, which was discovered and partially published by 
Jal, and which is here transcribed in full : 


“He was”, says d’Hozier, “ 2 handsome well-built man, who 
was at first valet de pied to Cxsar duke of Vendéme, who was at 
Fains to have good looking men in his service ; he next became 
one of his valets de chambre and comptroller general of his house- 
hold. The prince made use of him in business conneéted 
with his wars between 1649 and 1650 and he did so well for 
himeelf at Bordeaux in his magter’s service, that he made enough 
to purchase the barony of Aulnoy, in Bril, in the bailliage of 
Provins, which was sold to him by Claude Gobelin on May 13th, 
1654, for 150,000 livres. Francois de la Motte wasmade chevalier 
de St. Michel on May r2th, 1653. His general bad conduét, 
as well as his private debauches, and the methods by which 
he had risen, together with the disorderly life of his wife, 
brought about the loss and consumption of the greater part of 
his fortune, and he was reduced for a livelihood to taking the poft 
of comptroller of the houschold to his Serene Highness the Prince ; 
in the end he died, overcome by his misfortunes and the infamies 
of _ two daughters, who followed in the footéteps of their 
mother. 
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It will be seen that d’Hozier speaks of “the disorderly 
life of his wife” and the “ infamies of his two daughters who 
followed in the footsteps of their mother”; and Jal himself 
says of Madame d’Aulnoy that “she was as famous for her 
disorderly life as for her books”*; unfortunately he pro- 
duces no proofs, beyond remarking in a general way that he 
cites only the most important of numerous documents collected 
by him for this notice. The sole fact which he alleges is far from 
convincing: the baptismal certificates of Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
Jag three children contain the remark “ father absent ”, from 
which Jal deduces that these three daughters were illegitimate 
and that the father refused to recognise them. Possibly 
baron d’Aulnoy’s paternity may be a matter of opinion; 
but let us confine ourselves to a question of faét, which is the 
maternity of Madame d’Aulnoy. She had five children : 

Marie-Anne, born January 26th, 1667. 
Dominique-César, born November 22nd, 1667. 
Angélique-Frangoise, born October 27th, 1668. 
Judith-Henriette, born November 14th, 1669. 
Thérese-Aymée, born October 13th, 1676. 

At the time of Judith-Henriette’s birth the baron d’Aulnoy 
certainly was “ absent”: for two months he had been in the 
BaStille* He had been arrested in September? as the result 
of an accusation of lése-majesté engineered by his wife and his 
mother-in-law. At the instigation of Mesdames de Gudannes 
and d’Aulnoy, two Norman gentlemen,+ Charles Bonenfant, 
esquire, sieur de Lamoiziére, and Jacques-Antoine de Crux, 
marquis de Courboyer, acted as agents provocateurs5 It 
appears that M. d’Aulnoy was accustomed to express himself 
with rash freedom on the subje€t of the king’s character 
and the State of France. Courboyer and Lamoizire engaged 
him in a long conversation on these delicate topics and since 
his remarks appeared insufficient to the two ladies, Madame 
de Gudannes drew up a report of the seditious expressions 
alleged to have been used by M. d’Aulnoy. This report was 
copied by Lamoiziere and brought to the notice of Colbert, 
who had d’Aulnoy arreéted for the crime of lése-majesté and 
plotting of high treason. D?Aulnoy, however, succeeded in 
proving his innocence and the affair took an entirely un- 
forseen turn for the slanderers. Lamoiziére and Courboyer 
were arregted® and condemned to lose their heads, after having 
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submitted to the ordinary and extraordinary queétion by 
torture. Lamoiziére professed himself ready to confess with- 
out torture and his evidence is consequently more worthy of 
belief than the admissions dragged by torture from Courboyer. 
It was Lamoiziére who revealed the events which have just 
been described. According to him, Madame de Gudannes 
was the chief author of the plot, and Madame d’Aulnoy played 
only a secondary part.t Under torture Courboyer said that 
Madame de Gudannes had asked him for “a stout fellow to 
attack a man” and that Madame d’Aulnoy had remarked 
that she would have got rid of her husband, if she “ could 
have found the people”. Lamoiziere and Courboyer were 
executed in November, 1669. M. d’Aulnoy, declared 
innocent of the crime of lése-majesté, came out of the Bastille 
on January 13th, 1670.3 

What became of the two women, who were really the 
guilty parties? The archives of the Baftille are silent on this 
point. But they were too deeply compromised by the con- 
fessions of their accomplices, especially Madame de Gudannes, 
for it to be possible to believe that justice left them alone.3 
Gayot de Pitavel writes of Madame d’Aulnoy : 


She was accused of having poisoned her husband. Desgrais, 
Exemt, was sent to arreét her, went to her house and announced 
his orders. As she was just rising from her bed, she asked only for 
leave to dress. Desgrais agreed and she entered her cabinet, 
from which she escaped by a little hidden Staircase and took refuge 
in a church, where they were keeping the anniversary of a death ; 
she hid beneath an image covered with a velvet pall and under this 
sanéuary she escaped from the perquisitions of Desgrais, to whom 
it never occurred to look for her in such a place, She went to 
Spain, whence she returned and justified herself. 


Gayot de Pitavel was ill-informed ; there was no queftion 
of an attempt at poisoning. Moreover, the author of the 
Causes célébres, that “ avocat sans causes” as Voltaire calls 
himS, too often shows small regard for the truth, above all in 
his Bibliothéque de Cour, which is a colleétion of anecdotes, 
bons mots and Strange happenings. Nevertheless, the story 
of this attempted arreft, romantic as it is, is possibly not 
entirely an invention.§ 

According to Ravaisson, “ Madame d’Aulnoy remained for 
a long time in France and England; the services which she 
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rendered to the government won for her permission to return 
to France”.? According to Lescure “the two ladies went to 
England and thence to Spain, where they found means to do 
the Court of France certain ill-defined services, which later 
brought their long disgrace to an end and gained them per- 
mission to return to their own country”.* The two scholars 
are not entirely in agreement ; Ravaisson speaks of Madame 
d’Aulnoy alone as going to Spain and England; Lescure says 
that “the two ladies *—ie., Madame d’Aulnoy and her 
mother—* went to England and thence to Spain”. Both 
apparently give us to understand that Madame d’Aulnoy (with 
or without her mother) left France either during the trial or 
immediately afterwards. But neither Ravaisson nor Lescure 
give any reference whatever in support of their assertions. 

If Madame d’Aulnoy left France at this time, it mut be 
admitted that her exile was not a long one, foron October 13th, 
1676, far from being in Spain or England, she was giving birth 
to her fifth child, Thérése~-Aymée, at Paris, in that same parish 
of Saint-Sulpice, where Judith-Henriette had been born on 
November 4th, 1669, when baron d’Aulnoy was in the Baftille. 

In any case Madame d’Aulnoy’s travels in Spain cannot be 
placed at this period, because the letters which form the 
Relation du Voyage @’ Espagne ran from February 20th, 1679, 
to September 28th, 1680, while the Mémoires de la Cour 
@ Espagne allow it to be undergtood that she left Madrid in 
May, 1681. 

What, then, are we to think about her journey to England 
In her Lettres hifloriques et galantes Madame Dunoyer writes : 


‘The house of the Countess Daunoi was often the rendez-vous 
of both sides [the partisans of James II and those of William of 
Orange, who was at Paris after the peace of Ryswick, 1697]. 
Madame Daunoi had once been at the English court; she has 
even given Memoirs to the public, written with the delicac: 
which is admired in all her works, As she had made many friends 
in that country she had always kept up a correspondence with 
them, and all persons of consideration who came from London 
to Paris were direéted to her house. 


€ Madame Dunoyer (in whom it would perhaps be wrong to 
impose a blind confidence) says elsewhere that she used to 
frequent Madame d’Aulnoy’s house. Did she really see there 
the English of whom she speaks, or is she only repeating what 
vii 
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was told her by Madame d’Aulnoy ? Whatever the truth of it 
may be, all that we know about Madame d’Aulnoy’s visit to 
England is what she says herself in the firft pages of a book 
which she called Mémoires de la Cour d’ Angleterre and which 
appeared in 1695: 


It is true, my dear Cousin, that the time I spent in London 
and the intimacy I had with the Duchess of Richmond and my 
Lady Hyde, furnished me with the opportunity of being acquainted 
with the moét agreable adventures and private intrigues of the 
Court of England. The Duchess of Richmond (who was the 
Duke of Buckingham’s sifter and by marriage nearly related to 
the king) was extremely beautiful and of a mein and presence very 
noble and majeftic. My Lady Hyde was sifter-in-law to the late 
Duchess of York by her marriage with the Lord Hyde, now Earl 
of Rochester, second son of the Lord Chancellor of England and 
this alliance brought her honours of which she is very worthy. 
You, who are not unacquainted with the Duchess of Mazarin, 
muit allow her to have charms which render her the moét agreable 
of her sex, which made her house, where I often went, the 
rendezvous of all the men of wit and quality and the scene of all 
the news of the town, of gaming, entertainments and all manner 
of diversions. 

Monsieur de Saint Evremont was pleased to continue to me 
that friendship he had for my father, and I having often seen the 
Dukes of Monmouth and Buckingham, the Earl of St Albans and 
the Lord Cavendish at my house in Paris, introduced me into 
their acquaintance ; Monsieur Barrillon, our Ambassador, was 
one of my friends, and Don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spanish 
Ambassador, and Count de Thun, the Emperor’s envoy, paid me 
their visits. 

In reality all that we know of Madame d’Aulnoy from 1676, 
when her lagt child was born, to 1690, when her first book was 
published, is confined to what she herself relates concerning 
her travels in Spain (February, 1679-May, 1681). We shall 
have to &udy later the two works which deal with this journey. 

In 1690 Madame d’Aulnoy made her debut in the career 
of letters and during the next fourteen years she published ten 
books, making a total of twenty-seven volumes. Everything 
leads to the belief that from 1690 to her death she lived at 
Paris and did not leave it, at all events for long journeys. Her 
fir&t book was the Hiffoire PHypolite Comte de Duglas, a 
romance of love and adventure, which had a Striking and lafting 
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success, being continually re-issued for nearly two centuries.* 
The book is dedicated to the princesse de Conti (Mile de Blois, 
daughter of Louis XIV and Mlle de la Valligre), who had since 
1685 been the widow of Louis-Armand de Conti* (nephew of the 
great Condé) whom she had married in 1680. The princesse 
de Conti was then twenty-four years old.3_ It was to her again 
that Madame d’Aulnoy dedicated in the same year her 
Memoires de la Cour @ Espagne. The tone of these dedications 
allows us to suppose that the two women were personally 
acquainted. In the firét of these epistles occurs the phrase, 
* Deétiny, which has led me to foreign courts and has allowed 
me to know great princesses, seems to have led me there only 
that I might better observe the advantages which you have 
over them”. ‘The flattery is not surprising in this type of 
thing, but it is intereéting in that it contains an allusion to 
foreign courts, which its author is said to have visited and these 
foreign courts could only have been those of France and 
England. In writing these words Madame d’Aulnoy was 
perhaps seeking to parade the fine conneCtions which she had 
succeeded in making, but it is not too much to believe that she 
was at the same time preparing to launch her Mémoires de la 
Cour @Espogne, which was probably just going through the 
press. The book appeared in November, 1690, and Madame 
d’Aulnoy in the dedication thanked the princesse de Conti 
for her favourable acceptance of the Hiftorie @Hypolite. It 
was no doubt in order to flatter her patroness that the author 
inserted in this new work a description of the princess’ marriage, 
an event entirely unconnected with the Court of Spain. 

The Mémoires de la Cour DP Espagne seems to have had an 
instant and very great success. “It is long”, said the Mercure 
Galant in March, 1692 (pp. 131-143) “since we have had a book 
which made so much ftir . . . and was so agreable to 
read.” The work was reprinted in 1691 at Paris and in 1692 
at Paris and The Hague and Madame d’Aulnoy was deftined 
to remain for her contemporaries “ the author of the Memoirs 
of Spain”. Nevertheless some criticisms made themselves 
amily and there was even talk of 2 certain lack of verisimili- 
tude.t 

The next work, too, was a great success; it was the Relation 
dy Vi oyage @ Espagne, 2 description i in the form of letters of a 
journey in Spain and a visit to Madrid. Published in April, 
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1691, these Travels were dedicated to the duc de Chartres, the 
half-brother of Matie-Louise d’Orleans, queen of Spain, who 
is often mentioned in the Memoirs and in the Travels. The 
future Regent was then seventeen years old? and was to marry, in 
1692, another Mlle de Blois, the daughter of Louis XIV and 
Mme de Montespan, a marriage which made him the brother- 
in-law of Madame d’Aulnoy’s two patronesses, the princesse 
de Conti and the duchesse de Bourbon (Mlle de Nantes,” 
another daughter of Louis XIV and Mme de Montespan, 
married in 1685 to the duc de Bourbon,3 grandson of the great 
Condé). 

In the same year, 1691, Madame d’Aulnoy published a work 
of edification, the Sentimens Pune Ame penitente and in 1692, 
another work of the same kind, Le Retour d'une Ame a Dieus 

It was apparentlyS in response to a desire expressed by the 
princesse de Conti and the duchesse de Bourbon that the 
Hiftcire de Fean de Bourbon, prince de Carency (1692) was 
completed and printed. In this so-called historical novel 
Madame d’Aulnoy has not completely abandoned Spain: 
indeed part of the a€tion passes in that country in the reign of 
John I (1379-1390) and Henry ITI (1390-1406). Moors and 
pirates, captivities and rescues abound init. The local colour, 
not very marked in the Hifvire de Fean de Bourbon, is still less 
so in the Nouvelles Espagnoles, which was published in the 
same year. The Travels had already contained four nouvelles, 
told by characters met on the journey. These four tales have 
not a particularly Spanish colouring and the same may be said 
of the Nouvelles Espagnolles, in which the proper names alone 
have a Spanish air and come, in fact, out of the Memoirs and the 
Travels; and from the Travels too comes Don Esteve de 
Carvajal in the la&t tale of the first volume ; Madame d’Aulnoy 
had represented him as one of her travelling companions. 
These Nouvelles are tales of thwarted love, of duels and 
abduétions ; they are all of the most heartrending sentiment- 
ality; the charaGers are invariably “the handsomesgt persons 
in the world” and “excessively witty”; the ftyle is 
extremely bare and the composition worse than mediocre, 
The work seems to have been written post haéte in order to 
profit by the success of the Memoirs and the Travels. 

Two other “ Spanish tales” are to be found for some un- 
known reason among the Contes des Fées ; “Don Gabriel Ponce 
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de Leon ” and “ Don Fernand de Toledo”. Don Fernand de 
Toledo, like Don Esteve de Carvajal, is one of the travelling 
companions mentioned in the Travels. As a “ Spanish Tale” 
“Don Gabriel Ponce de Leon” is certainly the leagt bad 
which Madame d’Aulnoy produced ; the different elements of 
the Story may be derived from some Spanish source, possibly 
a comedia. 

Next came two works which seem to be connetted with 
hiftory only by their titles, the Nouvelles ou Memoires bifto- 
riques (1693) and the Memotres de la Cour d’ Angleterre (1695). 
They were really merely two romances. Nevertheless the 
second contains the few lines of self-Styled autobiography 
which we quoted above. The Memoires dela Cour d’ Angleterre 
is dedicated to the duc du Maine,’ son of Louis XIV and 
Madame de Montespan. 

We come at lat to the most famous of all Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
works, the Contes des Fées. The firét Stories probably appeared 
in 1697 and others in the following year. Madame d’Aulnoy 
was in all probability moved to write these charming little 
tales by the very recent success of Perrault’s Contes. She 
dedicated them to “Her Royal Highness Madame”, other- 
wise Elizabeth-Charlotte of Bavaria, mother of the duc de 
Chartres, to whom she had dedicated the Relation du Voyage 
@Espagne. It is unlikely that Liselotte took very great pleasure 
in this type of literature. 

Madame d’Aulnoy’s last work was Le Comte de Warwick 
(1703). It is a novel and a roman a clef, if one is to believe the 
author. It is the only one of her books which bears in full upon 
the title page the name “ Madame d’Aulnoy”. It is dedi- 
cated to the marquis de Pirou Bressey, “ her cousin”, “ her 
be&t friend and her nearest kinsman ”. 

Whatever one may think of her work to-day, it seems certain 
that Madame d’Aulnoy was one of the moft widely read and 
most popular authors of her time. In 1698 she was one of the 
Academy of Ricovrati of Padua, a company which admitted 
only nine authoresses, each of whom bore the name of one of 
the Muses. There she modeftly assumed the name of Clio, 
muse of history, and bore the title of “ the Eloquent ”.3 

Tn 1699 an attempt was made to murder a conseiller in the 
Parlement, Ticquet. His wife was an acquaintance of Madame 
@Aulnoy. Madame Dunoyer says! that she met Madame 
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Ticquet at Madame d’Aulnoy’s house on the very day of the 
crime, and she adds that the next day Madame Ticquet came 
there again, “ apparently to learn what was being said about her 
in society, for Madame d’Aulnoy kept very good company”. 
Madame Ticquet fell under suspicion and was arrefted and 
accused of complicity before the at in an attempted murder 
of her husband; she was condemned to death and executed 
in the place de Grave." 

If we are to believe a note of d’Hozier, which was drawn up 
between 1691 and 1700, Madame d’Aulnoy at this period 
had “retired into a convent and was living apart from her 
husband”, 

The baron d’Aulnoy, at some date unknown to us, had 
entered the service of the Condés*; he had become “ pur- 
yeyor and comptroller of the household to his Serene Highness 
the Prince”. On Auguét zist, 1700, he died in the rue Neuve- 
Saint-Lambert (now the rue de Condé), opposite to the hétel 
de Condé, Saint-Evremond, in a somewhat ironical letter of 
condolence? addressed to the widow, speaks of M. d’Aulnoy 
as a bad husband, but expresses surprise that he should have 
bequeathed nothing to his wifes 

Less than five years afterwards those who had conneétions 
with Madame d’Aulnoy received the following printed card 
of invitation :5 

You are invited to take part in the procession and burial of 
Dame Marie Catherine le Jumel de Barneville, widow of Messire 
Frangois de la Motte, Comte d’Aulnoy; deceased in her house 
in the rue S. Benoft in the faubourg $, Germain ; which will 
take place to-day, Wednesday, 14 January 1705, at five o'clock 
in the evening, in the church at St-Sulpice, her parish, where 
she will be buried. 

A Dz prorunpis. 


The “countess” d’Aulnoy was fifty-four or fifty-five years 
of age. 


II Tue Memorrs or tHe Court or SPAIN 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s Memoires de la Cour d’Espagne went 
through six editions between 16g0 and 1693 and a seventh 
appeared in 1716. After this it was not re-issued until 1876. 
Tn 1861 William Stirling brought out in London? a manu- 
script which he believed to be unpublished; it contained 
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Memoives de la Cour P Espagne de 1679 2 1681, which Stirling 
attributes to the marquis Pierre de Villars, French ambassador 
at Madrid. In this edition for the firét time we find Madame 
d’Aulnoy suspeéted of a borrowed passage. Stirling observes 
(pp. 379-380) that the description of the West Indies so closely 
resembles that given by Madame d’Aulnoy in her Travels into 
Spain that onc must be supposed to have been copied from the 
other, or both to be derived from a common source. This 
observation might have been made long before, for the Memoirs 
printed by Stirling had already appeared anonymously at 
Paris in 1733 ; but this edition of 1733 does not seem to have 
had a large circulation. 

In 1865 an anonymous note in Michaud’s Biograpbie* says 
that Madame d’Aulnoy made “ frequent use ” of the Memoirs 
of Villars in her Memoires de la Cour @Espagne and in her 
Relation du Voyage d’Espagne. The Travels, as we shall see, 
owe relatively little to Villars, but the Memoirs owe him a great 
deal. The anonymous annotator of the Biographie Michaud 
is the firft person to point out that the Memoirs of Madame 
d’Aulnoy were not entirely original and to indicate the source 
of the greater part of the work. 

After this the use made of the Memoirs of Villars in the 
Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy has been admitted by everyone 
who ‘has dealt with the question. In 1868 Alfred Courtois 
put forward the very unlikely hypothesis that Villars himself 
lent his Memoirs to Madame d’Aulnoy. In 1876 Madame 
Carey remarked that Madame d’Aulnoy had added innumer- 
able details to the Ambassador’s Memoirs. M. Morel-Fatio, 
mentioning the Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy in 1888, charac- 
terised them as a “mere remodelling”; in 1893 he wrote 
that they were “simply a copy and an amplification ” and in 
1895 he declared “ Madame d’Aulnoy had this diplomatic 
feport communicated to her in manuscript ; she spun it out, 
dramatised it and embellished it with little tales of her own 
invention, as anyone may observe by comparing her amplified 
narrative with that of the original work”. 

Are the Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy indeed “simply a 
copy and amplification ” of those of Villars? They are a copy 
and amplification, but they are something more. De Villars’ 
work has passed completely or almoét completely into the 
Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy, but Mme Carey is quite right 
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in saying that numerous details are not to be found in his book. 
They do not come from him, but they are far from belonging 
to Madame d’Aulnoy herself, as Mme Carey supposes. In 
the Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy everything which does not 
come from Villars emanates for the most part from a well-known 
colleétion, so well known that it is very surprising that no one 
has hitherto discovered the source. This colleétion is no other 
than the Gazette? for the years 1678, 1679, 1680 and 1681. 
M. Morel-Fatio who, for his edition (1893) of Villars’ Memoirs, 
consulted the Gazette as well as the Memoirs of Madame 
d’Aulnoy, did not notice the close and constant correspondence 
of the two laf texts; it even befell him? to corroborate the 
text of Villars by quoting a passage of the Gazette, and then to 
give a reference, ill in corroboration, to a passage in the 
Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy, without observing that the 
second passage is copied from the firft. 

The part of Madame d’Aulnoy’s Memoirs which comes from 
the Gazette is less extensive than that which is borrowed from 
Villars’ Memoirs. 

‘Two other works, both translated from the Spanish, were 
placed under contribution by Madame d’Aulnoy at the 
beginning of her Memoirs ; these two sources have not hitherto 
been pointed out. They are, firét, Relation des differents 
arrive en Espagne entre D. Fean f Autriche et le Cardinal 
Nitard (Paris, 1677)3; and secondly, Relation de la Sortie 
@Espagne du pore Everard Nitard (Paris, 1699).¢ 

Madame d’Aulnoy had other sources, which I have been 
unable to identify. We do not know where she got the details 
which she gives on the subject of Father Nitard on page 47 
of Carey’s edition, or where she found all that she says about 
Venezuela. 


TU Tue “ Memoirs or Viriars” 

The Memoirs attributed to the marquis Pierre de Villars, 
French ambassador in Spain, have come down to us in two 
forms, a long version given in two manuscripts’ and utilised 
for the edition published in 1893°, and a short version, of which 
we have at leagt three manuscripts,? and which was twice 
published, in 17338 and in 18619, The long version is earlier 
than the short one and is the original redaCtion of the text. In 
the short form all the opinions expressed in the long version, 
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which are often severe, not to say harsh, are quite noticeably 
softened and at times even suppressed.’ It is perhaps not too 
wauch to suppose that the long form could not have been 
published soon after it was written, and that the short version 
is an abridgment drawn up in such a way as to make it possible 
to divulge it without awkward results. 

It was divulged in the following manner. In March, 
1690, thirteen months after the death (on February 12th, 
1689) of the Queen of Spain Marie-Louise of Orleans, the 
Mercure Galant inserted this advertisement on page 66: 


There have come into my hands some Memoirs of the Court of 
Spain which may be described as new, since they have not been 
printed and are only just appearing in manuscript. Thus I can 
send them to you as a thing as yet unseen. If the subject matter 
be not new, it is yet mingled with so many unknown circum@ances, 
that it acquires thereby the grace of novelty. Without seeking 
to forestall your taste I will say that I have never secn anything 
writ more naturally than these Memoirs, nor more pleasant to 
read, even did the very curious things therein recounted not of 
themselves attra&t attention. They contain the bare faés 
reported with no comments by the author; but what he says 
seems 80 like to truth by reason of the way in which he tells it, 
that truth itself appears to be speaking. I have been unable to 
learn his name, but he muét have known the Spanish court 
intimately. Would that he might know also the interior of other 
Courts of Europe and might give us news of them as trae as these 
Memoirs seem, whereof I send you the beginning. It is but the 
sixth or seventh part of the whole. I will send you as much 
without interruption in each of my Letters after this, until I 
have communicated the whole to you; for J doubt not that 
the beginning will greatly attraét you and cause you to wish for 
the reét, 

These Memoirs of the Court of Spain are none other than 
the short version of the Memoirs later attributed to the marquis 
de Villars. The se€tion published in the March number 
begins with the words “The idea that these Memoirs . . .” 
and ends with the words: “ until everything should be re: 
for the public entry of the Queen” (pp. 69-178; ed. Stirling 
PP. 3-63). 

At the end of this firét part (p. 178) is the following note : 

I shall send you next month, as I promised you to begin with, 
a further inftalment of these Memoirs, which will show you ail 
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the intrigues which were employed in order entirely to subje@t 
this young Princess to the slavery which was prepared for her ; 
and J shall continue to do so in the following months. 


‘The publication was indeed continued in the April number 
with a new advertisement (pp. 138-140) : 


Confess, Madame, that I should cause you much disappointment 
if I failed to send you the continuation of the Spanish Memoirs, 
the beginning of which you read in my Letter of laft month. 
‘The general applause with which they have been received, has 
assured me that I was right when I said to you that they could 
only have come from a very subtle pen, and that he who has 
composed them has applied himself closely to a ftudy of the 
intrigues of this Court. You will remember that the lait inftal- 
ment ended with the arrival of their Catholic Majesties at Retiro, 
where they remained until everything should be ready for the 
public entry of the young Queen. 


The part published in the April number begins with the 
words “The Camerera Mayor has continued ever since 
Burgos . . .”andends“. . . which it seems impossible 
to remedy save by an entire change in the charaéter of the 
government ” (pp. 140-211 ; ed. Stirling pp. 63-102). 

Here the publication of the Memotrs came to a close in the 
Mercure Galant, which at the end (pp. 332-3) of the same April 
number announced ; 


T have to inform you of a piece of news which will give you 
pleasure. The person who wrote the Memoirs of Spain, of which 
Thave spoken to you in two of my Letters, is about to print them 
and to give the public two volumes of his travels. Thus J shall 
not continue to give you this fine work, which has been so generally 
approved, in fragments, and you will have the whole much sooner 
than you would have had, if I had continued to send it to youin 
my Letters 2. . 

Paris, this goth of April, 1690. 

The “fragments” published in the March and April 
nambers represent rather less than a third of the short version. 
This “pre-original” edition has not hitherto been pointed 
out by anyone. 

Seven months later, in November, 1690, Madame d’Aulnoy 
published her Memotres de la Cour @ Espagne and in 1691 she 
bronght out her Relation du Voyage f Espagne. 
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What had happened? There is only one reasonable hypo- 
thesis. It muét have been Madame d’Aulnoy herself who 
caused the firét third of the short version to be inserted in the 
Mercure Galant for March and April, 1690, without modifi- 
cations, and who then changed her mind, and renounced the 
hospitality of the periodical with a view to appropriating this 
manuscript work, two-thirds of which was étill unpublished, 
and using it for an independent publication later. 

Two years later, in March, 1692, the Mercure Galant 
(pp. 131-143) published an extremely flattering review! of the 
Memoires de la Cour d’ Espagne by Madame d’Aulnoy, without 
making the leagt allusion to the interrupted publication of 
March and April, 1690. 

The short version was published in fnll in 1733. The 
editor announces that he is ignorant of the name of the author, 
but “it matters little from whose hand a work comes if it be 
good”, which is certainly a profound truth. Nor does he 
know of the fragmentary publication in the Mercure Galant 
forty-three years before. Did he know the Memoirs of Madame 
d@Aulnoy? A phrase used in this announcement might 
permit the suspicion that he did, but in any case, even if he had 
tead them, he does not seem to have observed their Strong 
resemblance to those which he was publishing. {n 1861 the 
short version was again published by William Stirling, who 
possessed a manuscript of it and believed the text to be 
unpublished, not knowing the edition of 1733. 

We have said that the long version, the original form of the 
Memoirs, has come down to us in two manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque de Arsenal. In 1893 M. A. Morel-Fatio pub- 
lished 2 composite edition based on both the long and the short 
versions, In his biographical notice (p. Ixxix.) he explains 
his procedure ; 


- + the moét elementary duty of an editor will always be to 
seek out and to restore the pure and entire text of the work to 
which he is giving his care. For this reason we have not hesitated 
to follow in the main the two Arsenal manuscripts which provide 
us with this text, without on the other hand depriving ourselves 
of the right to have recourse in certain cases to the abridged and 
revised text. Indeed the firét version contains longueurs and 
tepetitions which we have thought it beft to exclude. Thus the 
Present edition offers a complete recafting of the two versions 
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in which all that is essential in the firét has been scrupulously 
retained, 80 a8 to give the reader the whole thought of Villars 
and all the facts colleéted by him, but in 2 form élightly more 
condensed than that of his earlier manner. 


It is an odd way to “ restore the pure and entire text ” of a 
work by suppressing more or less numerous passages, under 
the pretext that one of the versions of that work, and the 
original version at that, contains “ Jongueurs and repetitions”. 
It is hardly necessary to add that an edition established with 
so much freedom remains to be done all over again. 

The following information is found in a note at the beginning 
of the manuscript printed by Stirling in 1861 : 


‘These Memoirs are the more certain since they were written 
by Messire Pierre Marquis de Villars, who was twice Ambassador 
of France to the Court of Spain before the Peace Treaty of 
Nimueguen in the year 1678, and a third time from 1679 to the 
year 1682. For this reason he set down all the events which took 
place during his Miniftry, both those which he saw and which 
concerned the Government and those of which he was informed, 
the greater number of which occurred in the Courts of European 
Princes. 

The marquis de Villars is the father of Louis Hector duc de 
Villars, Peer and Marshal of France, and Commander of the 
Orders of the present King. 

These Memoirs were given for inftruétion to the marquis de 
Blécourt, Lieutenant General of the King’s Armies, when His 
Majesty sent him to Spain after the Partition Treaty on the 
subjet of the will of King Charles II, and he remained there for 
several years in the capacity of Envoy to Philip V. 


The attribution of the Memoirs to the marquis de Villars 
in this preliminary note to the manuscript was accepted by 
Stirling and by all who dealt with it after him. Nevertheless 
in 1876 Mme B. Carey contested it :* 


Do these Memoirs emanate . . . from the pen of the 
marquis de Villars? We do not believe that they do. A glance 
at the first lines is sufficient proof. ‘I had seen this Court and 
the greater part of Spain”, says the author, “fifteen years 
previously; minifters of repute were ill to be found in its 
councils, the finances of the king and the commerce of his subjedts 
were éill considerable enough to recall the wealth which the 
Indies brought them under a better government. But on a 
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second journey, lafting for two years, I had occasion to see the 
Court and its miniéters continually, and I found little remaining 
of the old Spain, either in public or in private life.” Since he was 
kept at Madrid by the exercise of his ambassadorial funétions the 
marquis de Villars was not in a position to travel over the greater 
part of Spain, as the author says, and in any case he would have 
spoken of his embassies, not of his journeys. 


The opinion of M. Morel-Fatio varied. In 1888 he spoke 
of the Memoirs as being “ attributed, without serious proof, 
to the marquis de Villars” (tudes sur P Espagne, t. 1, p. 191). 
In 1893 he published his composite edition without advancing 
the “serious proof” which had transformed his prudent 
scepticism of 1888 into an unreserved belief, and in 1895 he 
quoted the Memoirs as “composed by the marquis Pierre 
de Villars ” (Etudes sur PEspagne, 2nd edition, t. I, p. 183). 

The attribution of the Memoirs to the marquis de Villars 
tefted solely upon the note at the beginning of the manu- 
script printed by Stirling in 1681, until, in 1893, the marquis 
de Vogue, in an Introduétion to M. Morel-Fatio’s edition, 
published a letter from Arnauld de Pomponne, minister of 
Foreign Affairs to Louis XIV, to the marquis de Villars, dated 
November r2th, 1679: 

Allow me, I pray you, for my own inftruétion, whereof I may 
have need on occasion, to demand a few hours of your leisure. 
I shall be greatly obliged to you, Sir, if you would be pleased to 
set forth a survey or state of the court where you are, of those 
who are in charge of the principal offices of the Household of the 
Catholic king and of the two Queens, of those who compose the 
various councils and State secretariats, of the great personages 
who enjoy the moft credit at Court and of these who étand a fair 
chance of obtaining it, and finally of those who occupy the vice- 
regal poéts both in Europe and in the Indies. Since a survey of 
this kind demands some time and there is no need to hurry, 
I ask only, Sir, as I have said, that you will give to it a few of your 
less busy moments ; but since it is well to have a pi€ture of what 
is moét notable in Spain, it is important to have it from so good 
@ source as yourself? 


Villars replied on December 2nd : 


T have received the letter which you did me the honour of 
writing to me on November zzth: I am applying myself to 
drawing up an exat descrip-ion of the court and the present 
government, with a detailed account of each council and of the 
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persons who enjoy moét consideration by reason of their qualities 
or of their office.” 


“ Such ”, says the marquis de Vogue, “ was the origin of the 
work here published. It was never sent to its destination. A 
few days after he had asked for it Pomponne abruptly left 
the miniftry.”? The marquis de Vogaé adds} that Croissy, the 
successor of Pomponne, appears not to have claimed the State 
of the Court, which the latter demanded from Villars : 


There is no further trace of this work and no mention of its 
having been sent, in the correspondence between Villars and his 
new chief, It is probable that Villars kept it for himself; when 
in his turn the changing needs of politics removed him from ative 
diplomacy and he had leisure, he extended his work, and added to 
the original account descriptions drawn from his memory or 
borrowed from his correspondence ; the State of the Court of 
Spain in 1680 thus augmented became the Memoirs of the Court 
of Spain: the statiftical Study was transformed into an hiftorical 
monument of high value. 

Possibly this general work was demanded from Villars; it was 
fairly customary for ambassadors, returning from an important 
mission, to write a résamé of the negotiations which they had 
conduéted, and a sort of picture of the state of affairs at the 
moment when they ceased to direét them. Such an account was 
therule for French ambassadors at Conétantinople. Was itimposed 
upon Villars? It is very possible ; at all events shortly after the 
death of the ambassador a copy of his work wassentas an instruction 
to the marquis de Blécourt, when he replaced the marquis 
d’Harcourt at Madrid in 1700.4 It was considered impossible 
to give the new envoy a better guide for his dire@tion in the midét 
of the competitions, intrigues and difficulties of all sorts, which 
complicated the insoluble problem of the Spanish succession. 


“There is no further trace of this work and no mention 
of its having been sent”, declares the marquis de Vogue ; 
Villars muét have kept it and later, in the leisure of retirement, 
must have enlarged it from his memory and correspondence : 
the State of the Court mus have become the Memoirs of the 
Court of Spain. This is a mere hypothesis and we shall now sec 
that it is incorreét. 

To begin with, if the marquis de Vogué had made a more 
careful search, he would not have written “ There is no further 
trace of this work”. The Archives of the Miniftry of Foreign 
Affairs in fa&t contain : 
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(1) A letter® from Villars to Colbert, dated December 
1gth, 1679, and consequently written after the fall of 
Pomponne : 


When Monsieur de Pomponne took up office, he found me 
occupying the poé of ambassador to Spain, where for the last 
twelve years I have almost always been charged with the king’s 
commands. He prayed me to work at leisure at drawing up a 
State of this government, the Councils and the persons holding 
the firét place therein, and in the principal offices within and 
without the kingdom. I shall continue it with care, in order 
to send it to you, Sir, and to Monsieur your brother.* 


(2) A letter3 from the king to Villars, dated January 4th, 
1680, 


Continue always to keep me informed of all that you learn 
concerning both the public and the private and secret conduct 
of the Court of Spain and of all the persons who compose it 
and send me the State which you have made of all that concerns 
the government of that realm and the minifters and councils. 


(3) A letter# from Villars to the king, dated January 25th, 
1680 : 


I shall do myself the honour, Sire, of sending your Majesty 
the State of this Court by some sure conveyance. 


It is thus evident that at the end of January, 1680, this 
“ State of the Court ” was drawn up ; it is no less evident that 
since the ambassador was announcing to the king that he would 
send it, he cannot have delayed dispatching it. And this 
“ State”, finished by Villars at the end of January, 1680, is 
not the State of the Court which is attached to the Memoirs, 
since the latter is posterior to the month of September in the 
same year 1680.5 

When ambassadors were required on their return from an 
important mission to write a “résumé of the negiotations 
which they had conducted and a sort of pi€ture of the tate of 
affairs at the moment when they ceased to direét them”, it 
seems probable that this résumé had to be drawn up on the 
ambassador’s return to France and not several years later. 
Tt seems equally probable that the résumé muét have been 
an infinitely shorter affair than the Memoirs of the Court of 
Spain, Finally it is somewhat surprising that, if an account of 
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this sort was demanded from Villars after his last embassy, it 
should not have been demanded after his embassy of 1671-1673, 
not to mention that of 1668-1669. It is Sill more surprising 
that Villars, writing his Memoirs concerning his embassy of 
1679-1681, gives no detail of his previous experience, which 
is twice barely mentioned,’ nor of his extraordinary mission 
in 1668-1669, which is passed over in silence, 

Tt is regrettable that the marquis de Vogué should have 
blindly accepted the note of the Stirling manuscript concern- 
ing the copy of the Memoirs “sent as an ingtruétion to the 
marquis de Blécourt”. {n 1700 these Memoirs could be of very 
little use to an ambassador or envoy extraordinary, seeing 
that the observations contained therein were already twenty 
years old. The French government had more recent infor- 
mation at its disposal to communicate to its representative. 
The marquis de Blécourt had the less need to Study the 
Memoirs of Villars in 1790, in that he had already in 1689 
temporarily replaced* the marquis d’Harcourt, as is proved by 
a letter} from the latter to Louis XIV (November 6th, 1698) : 


M. de Blecourt seems to me very capable of executing Your 
Majeéty’s orders during my absence. He is a man of great 
wisdom, who is known here on that footing and who is already 
well informed concerning many of the affairs of the country, 
I shall be at pains to inform him concerning all things at leisure 
and to impart to him my knowledge and advice, and he will always 
be ready to serve Your Majeéty in all employments that Your 
Majefty is pleased to entraé& to him. He is moreover fairly 
proficient in the language, which is a particular advantage. 

‘The marquis de Villars went to Spain for the first time on 
an extraordinary mission in September, 1668, and left Madrid 
on October 5th, 1669. He returned two years later as 
ambassador, reaching Madrid on November 25th, 1671, and 
leaving it again on December 7th, 1673. Having been sent 
to Madrid for a third time, he arrived there on June 17th, 
1679; his wife joined him there at the end of October 1679, 
accompanied by her son, the abbé Félix, and by her daughter 
Charlotte ; she left Madrid at the end of May, 1681. Villars 
took leave of the queen on December 31, 1681, and left Madrid 
at the beginning of January, 1682. 

In 1683 he was sent as ambassador extraordinary to Denmark, 
and remained at Copenhagen until 1685, after which he 
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returned to France and did not leave it again. He died in 
Paris on March 20th, 1698, aged seventy-five. Madame de 
Villars died on June 24th, 1706, aged eighty-two.” 
Thus Villars passed one year at Madrid on the fir& occasion, 
two years on the second and two-and-a-half years on the third. 
The author of the Memoirs of the Court of Spain writes at 
the beginning of his book : 


I had known this court and the greater par of Spain fifteen 
years previously ; minifters of repute were #till to be found in its 
councils, the finances of the king and the commerce of his subjects 
were till considerable enough to recall the wealth which the 
Indies brought them under a better government. But on a 
second journey laéting for two years, I had occasion to see the 
court and its minifters continually, and I found little remaining 
of the old Spain, either in public or in private life ; this has led 
me to write these memoirs, in order to set forth in detail the 
change in this monarchy, of which it would be difficult to persuade 
oneself, save by being convinced thereof by a series of facts, 
which I shall report as I have seen them, without prejudice or 
interefted motive. 


The expression “ fifteen years ago” applies, according to 
M. Morel-Fatio, to the first visit (1668-1669) of Villars to 
Madrid. The phrase “ But on a second journey lafting for 
two years, I had occasion . . .” applies, according to the 
same editor, to the second visit (1671-1673) of the ambassador. 
But the first remark “ I had known the court and the greater 
part of Spain fifteen years previously” could not have been 
written by Villars, who during the whole year of his first mission 
never left the court and consequently could not have seen “ the 
greater part of Spain”. The second observation, “ But on a 
second journey lasting for two years I had occasion ioe, 
could not have been written by Villarseither, forit is obvious thet 
this phrase applies to the last visit of the author, before he 
drew up his memoirs. It is the events observed during this 
last visit which are the subject of the Memoirs of the Court of 
Spain, as the rest of the sentence (“ this has led me to write 
these memoirs ””) clearly gives us to underétand ; the author 
had been led to write these memoirs, therefore, by the obser- 
vations collected by him during “a second journey ” and this 
second and la&t journey took place in 1679-1681, since the 
Memoirs of the Court of Spain are concerned with these years. 
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It may be obje¢ted that the expression “a second journey ” 
refers to the la& embassy (1679-1681) of Villars to Madrid, his 
fir&t visit (1668-1669) being for some unknown reason passed 
over in silence. In answer to this it may be observed that on 
his lagt embassy Villars did not dwell at Madrid “for two 
years,” as the Memoirs say, but for two years and a half, from 
June 17th, 1679, to the beginning of January, 1682. 

Finally the moét Striking proof that the Memotrs of the Court 
of Spain are not by Villars is to be found in the fa&t that they 
Stop in May, 1681. The words “ Such was the disposition 
of the court of Spain in the month of May in the year 1681” 
occur (p. 271) four pages beforé the end. Now the Memoirs 
are careful to say that the marquis de Villars “ remained for 
some months longer at Madrid, awaiting the appointment of 
his successor” (p. 268). It was, as we have shown, only at 
the beginning of January, 1682, that Villars left Madrid and 
returned to France. Is it reasonable to suppose that Villars 
Stopped his Memoirs seven months before his departure from 
Madrid and that during that period (May, 1681-January, 1682) 
he did not set down a single observation, when during the lag 
two years everything which happened at Madrid was carefully 
noted by him? It is the more incredible in that he con- 
tinued to write, sometimes to the king and sometimes to 
Croissy, with the same regularity after the month of May as 
before it. His lagt letter is on December 25th... The date of 
May, 1681, applies to no official decision concerning Villars : 
the letter of Louis XIV recalling him is dated March znd, 
1681, and the Memoirs mention the events of March, April 
and May. The recall of the ambassador is thus not the cause 
of the interruption of the Memoirs. The fa€t that the Memoirs 
gono further than May, 1681, cannot beexplained solongas they 
are attributed to Villars. 

This date of May, 1681, at which the Memotrs end, is not 
only contained in the sentence quoted above (“such was the 
disposition of the court of Spain in the month of May, 1681 ”), 
but is also given in the cleareé& possible manner in a passage 
in which the author declares that he will set forth “all that 
passed in this court from the month of June, 1679, to the month 
of May in the year 1681 ”. 

Before the King and the firft Miniéter decide matters, they 
are examined by the Council of State and by various other 
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Councils, which are very numerous at Madrid, as I shal] remark 
with greater particularity after having set forth all that passed 
in this court from the month of June, 1679, to the month of 
May in the year 1681. 

This passage occurs on one of the first pages of the short 
version (ed. Stirling, p. 9) but it will be looked for in vain in 
“the pure and complete text” of the 1893 edition. Never- 
theless it is of the moét indisputable importance. 

The author tells us that his work is really made up of two 
parts, (1) a sort of chronicle of events at the Court, (2) a 
description (which is entitled in some manuscripts State of the 
Court of Spain). If he placed the two parts in this order 
he mu& have had his reasons for doing so, and it is inexplicable 
that an editor anxious “ to eétablish the pure and complete 
text which he has under his care” should have seen fit to 
insert the State of the Court of Spain “ immediately after the 
introduétion”, that is to say should have adopted an 
arrangement diametrically opposed to that of the original text. 

When the author says “As I shall remark with greater 
particularity after having set forth all that passed in this 
court from the month of June, 1679, to the month of May in the 
year 1681 ” he shows clearly that he was in residence at Madrid 
only between these two dates. Twenty lines further on, the 
following passage occurs: ‘“ The Moét Christian King named 
as Ambassador to Spain the Marquis de Villars, who had 
served in the same capacity before the war; he arrived in 
Madrid in the month of June, 1679”. If the author of the 
Memoirs was the marquis de Villars, it might be jué possible 
to consider the end of the firft passage and the passage which 
has just been quoted as doing double service ; but the end of the 
first passage shows clearly that the author of the Memoirs is not 
the marquis de Villars, since the latter did not leave the Court 
in May, 1681. Finally, if the Memoirs had been written by the 
marquis de Villars, it is very unlikely that he would have 
spoken of himself at an interval of twenty lines, firét in the fir&t 
person and then in the third. Nor is this the only place at 
which such a criticism may be made. On all the occasions 
on which Villars is mentioned in the Memoirs, he is spoken of as 
“ the marquis de Villars ” or “ the French ambassador.” Does 
a writer of memoirs of this period speak of himself in the 
third person? On the other hand when Villars is not 
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concerned, either the narrative is impersonal, or the narrator 
uses the first person: *sT have seen this court . . .” (p. 0; 
“ but on a second journey lasting for two years, I had occasion 

. I found little Temaining of the old Spain . . .; 
this has led me to write these Memoirs . . .; a series of 
faéts which I shall report as I have seen thm . . .; I 
think that before entering upon this narrative, I ought to 
explain . . .”(p.2). “The copper coins had been called 
down, as I have already said ” (p. 246). 

The Memoirs go no further than May, 1681, because they are 
not the work of the marquis, but of someone who left Madrid at 
the moment when they came to an end. Their author tells 
us that he had seen the court and the greater part of Spain 
during a journey made “ fifteen years previously”, He adds 
that his second journey laéted for two years. If, as he says a 
little further on, he sets out for us “ all that passed in this 
court from the month of June, 1679, to the month of May in 
the year 1681”, it is because he muét have arrived at Madrid 
in fens consequently at the same date as Villars (June 21st) 
and very likely in the ambassador’s suite. Everything seems to 
indicate that he was a member of Villars’ entourage, an attaché 
or private secretary, who was already possessed of a wide 
knowledge of Spanish affairs and of society at the Court. 

The Memoirs—as Alfred de Courtois has pointed ont—are 
a very faithful résumé of the official despatches of Villars and 
often a€tually reproduce whole passages; thus the author of 
the Memoirs had had these despatches at his disposal, or even 
perhaps had drawn them up on the inftru@tons of his chief. 
As to the State of the Court, it was not drawn up by Villars, but 
by the same subordinate, who was later to write the Memoirs. 
Living near the ambassador and his wife and admitted to 
terms of intimacy with them, he was ignorant of nothing 
which concerned them, and if he left Madrid in May, 1681, 
the reason was that the marquise de Villars left at the same 
date, and that he very probably accompanied her on her return 
journey to France. 

We shall henceforward refer to the Memoirs hitherto attri- 
buted to the marquis as the Pseudo-Villars. 

According to M. Morel-Fatio, summarising what the 
marquis de Vogué had written, “ the sole part of the Memoirs 
which Villars could have drawn up in Spain is the State of the 
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Court of the Catholic king, for which Pomponne had asked 
him. The second part, which treats of Villars’ third embassy, 
can only have been written by him in the leisure of retirement, 
ie., after 1689, and as it contains no allusion to the death of 
queen Marie-Louise, which took place in 1689, it is clear that 
his compilation muét be placed between these two dates”. 

The date 1685, the year in which the marquis de Villars 
retired into private life, cannot be retained, since Villars was 
not the author of the Memoirs. The fa& that the death of 
Marie-Louise is not mentioned cannot assist us to determine 
the date of composition, because the author of the Pseudo- 
Villars mentions no event later than May, 1681. This last fact 
enables us to consider it as certain that, whatever waa the date 
of the final compilation of the Pseudo-Villars, its author was 
working only on the notes which he had made during the two 
years (June, 1679-May, 1681) of his sojourn at Madrid. The 
most probable thing is that the compilation was made on the 
author’s return to France, or very shortly afterwards. 

‘The compilation of the Pseudo-Villars must clearly be placed 
between May, 1681, and March, 1690; the date at which the 
Mercure Galant began to publish the short version. In reality 
the lagt date can be placed at 1689, since the compilation of the 
short version demanded a certain time. After this we are 
reduced to hypotheses. In April, 1690, the Mercure Galant 
announced the approaching publication in book form of the 
memoirs which it had begun to print. This publication was to 
be taken in hand by a person claiming to be the author of the 
Memoirs. ‘That person was Madame d’Aulnoy, who in 
November, 1690, brought out in two volumes the Memoirs of 
the Court of Spain, in which the Pseudo-Villars was almost 
completely incorporated. How are we to explain this literary 
piracy? It would be absurd to suppose that the author of 
the Pseudo-Villars communicated a copy of the short form to 
Madame d’Aulnoy, leaving her free to dispose of it as she 
pleased. One thing alone is certain: Madame d’Aulnoy 
had a copy of the short versiont and we know what use she made 
of it. No protegt seems to have been made, cither on the 
publication in the Mercure Galant or after the appearance of 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s Memoirs. May we deduce from this 
silence that in 1690 the author of the Pseudo-Villars was no 
longer alive and that Madame d’Aulnoy knew it ? 
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IV Tue Travezs nto Sparn® 


M. Morel-Fatio has written: “‘ The Memoirs of the Court 
of Spain, printed in 1690 and not to be confused with the 
‘Travels into Spain, are not, like the latter, an original work 
by Madame d’Aulnoy.”: It is this “original work by 
Madame d’Aulnoy ” that we are about to study. 

The Relation du Voyage d’Espagne is presented in the form 
of letters addressed to a cousin living in France, probably in 
Paris, and there are fifteen of these letters. The whole occu- 
pies 25,000 lines.» ‘Thus the letters are very long: each is 
fourteen or fifteen times the length of one of Madame de 
Villars’ Setters. Madame d’Aulnoy’s firét seven letters extend 
from February 20th to March rth, 1679 and each bears, 
as the place at which it was written, the name of a place 
situated between the frontier and the capital of Spain. The 
next seven letters are dated from Madrid and cover the period 
from March 29th to September 3oth, 1679. The fifteenth 
letter, which is half the length of each of the others, is a whole 
year later, being dated from Madrid, September 28th, 1680. 
‘Thus during the three weeks employed in travelling from the 
frontier to Madrid, Madame d’Aulnoy wrote as many letters 
as she wrote during the firé six months of her sojourn in the 
capital, and the total length of the first seven is more or less 
the same as that of the lagt seven. If this be found surprising, 
we may perhaps recall the end of the eighth letter (the firft 
dated from Madrid), where Madame d’Aulnoy says to her 
correspondent (p. 214) : 


I will not write to you often, because I will always have a ftock 
of news to tell you ; which in this place is pretty long in picking 
up. Pardon this little letter and the little method which 1 have 
observed in it ; I have written things down juét as they came into 
my mind and that is bad enough ; but in your love, dear Cousin, 
Tam safe from all my faults, 


The frequency and length of the letters written during the 
journey to Madrid are truly surprising, all the more so because 
the journey took place in mid-winter and that year, if the 
traveller is to be believed, the winter was particularly cruel. 

* Throughout, the references to the Travels are given to the present edition, 
and references to the Memoirs to Mme Carey's edition of the original and to the 
contemporary Eaglith translation (see Bibliography, p. Ixxvi). 
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It is possible to admit that she may have found a sufficiently 
comfortable lodging at Saint Sebagtian, Vitoria and Burgos to 
write at length to her cousin; but it is much less possible 
when the stopping places are Lerma, Aranda de Duero, 
Buitrago and Saint Augustine. Nevertheless the letter dated 
from Lerma is no less than sixty-three large pages in length, 
double that of any of the others. If Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
letters are so long, it is because, far from confining herself to 
writing her impressions or relating the incidents of the journey, 
she inserts into them from time to time additions of two sorts ; 
some are real geographical, historical or adminiétrative disser- 
tations, the others muét be relegated to the domain of pure 
fiGion. The parts which manifeftly belong to fition are 
the four tales,? which the author finds time to narrate in the 
course of the four letters written during the journey, 

Madame d’Aulnoy gives very precise details about the stages 
of her journey between Bayonne and Madrid and about her 
stay in such and such places; each of her letters is, in 
addition, carefully dated. Unfortunately the dates of the 
Stages and the dates of the letters are in complete disagree- 
ment. From the second onwards, the letters are regularly 
dated from a place which the traveller had already left one or 
two days before, so that Madame d’Aulnoy says that she 
reached Madrid on March 16th, while the account of her 
journey proves that she arrived on the gth. The following 
itinerary will allow these contradiétions to be followed ; 


February rgth, Left Bayonne. Reached Irun. 

February 20th. Left Irun. Reached Saint Sebastian. (Firf 
Letter: Saint Sebastian, February zoth.) 

February 2x8. Left Saint Sebaftian, Reached Galarreta. 

February 22nd. Left Galarreta. Reached Vitoria. (Second 
Letter ; Vitoria, February z4th.) 

February 23rd. Left Vitoria. Reached Miranda de Ebro. 

February 24th, Left Miranda de Ebro, Reached Briviesca. 

February 25th. Left Briviesca. Reached Burgos. 

February 26th. Stayed at Burgos. (Third Letter: Burgos, 
February 27th.) 

February 27th. Left Burgos. Reached Madrigalejo. 

February 28th-March grd. Stayed at Madrigalejo. 

March 3rd. Left Madrigalejo. Reached Lerma. (Fourth 
Letter : Lerma, March 5th.) 

March 4th. Left Lerma and returned to the same town, 
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March 5th. Left Lerma. Reached Aranda de Duero. 

March 6th. Stayed at Aranda de Duero. (Fifth Letter 
Aranda de Duero, March 9th.) 

March 7th. LeftArandade Duero. Reached Buitrago. (Sixth 
Letter : Buitrago, March 13th.) 

March 8th, Left Buitrago. Reached Saint Augaftine. (Seventh 
Letter ; Saint Augustine, March 15th.) 

March gth. Left Saint Auguftine, Reached Madrid, (Eighth 
Letter: Madrid, March 2gth, fixing the arrival there at 
March 16th.) 

These few remarks prove conclusively that the epistolary 
form of the Travels is conventional. Madame d’Aulnoy 
probably wished to give the illusion of a correspondence 
written at her chief Sages; she did not observe that the firét 
condition of this was to make it brief. In reality the division 
into fifteen letters could without disadvantage have been 
replaced by a division into fifteen chapters. The importance 
of this artifice ought not to be exaggerated, but it should be 
kept in mind. 

Unlike many travellers Madame d’Aulnoy does not tell us 
what she was going to do in Spain, nor does she acquaint us 
with the reasons which obliged her to take the road at the 
work time of the year. It is only in her fifth letter, dated from 
Aranda de Duero, that we learn that she expects to see a 
near relative in Madrid: “It was not long since the King 
had made her Titularia and Marchioness of Caftille”. This 
near relative is no other than her mother, Madame de Gudannes, 
Madame d’Aulnoy is accompanied by one of her daughters, 
judging by what she says a child of some ten years old, but 
she does not give us her name. She takes with her several 
women servants, a cook and apparently four men servants, 
It is hardly necessary to add that she travels in a litter. 

At Saint Sebagtian she makes the acquaintance of a young 
cavalier, don Fernand de Toledo, who henceforth accompanies 
her, also in a litter. A little beyond Saint Sebaftian, three 
other young cavaliers, don Efteve de Carvajal, don Sancho 
Sarmiento and don Frederic de Cardonne, join them. All 
these noble lords have, of course, their gentlemen and their 
servants. Such is the numerous and brilliant caravan in the 
midé& of which our traveller passed the three-and-a-half weeks 
between the frontier and Madrid. 

At Madrigalejo, she makes the acquaintance of a lady who 
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has juét arrived there, an Andalusian, a person of quality (as 
are all those with whom Madame d’Aulnoy finds herself in 
company), and recently widowed, the marquise de los Rios. 

At Lerma, Madame d’Aulnoy visits a convent where she 
fir&t sees the abbess, accompanied by “several of the nuns 
who were entertaining, handsome, witty and young, discours- 
ing with great exa€tness of everything”. In this convent is 
living in retirement “a lady of great quality”, the countess de 
Lemos. At Lerma also Madame d’Aulnoy meets “a signora, 
the greatest in Spain”, whose name is dofia Eleonora de Toledo 
and who is the “ near kinswoman ” of don Fernand de Toledo. 

At Buitrago, don Frederic de Cardonne is informed that his 
relative, the archbishop of Burgos, has just arrived. Knowing 
that a French lady is ftaying there, the Archbishop haftens 
to come to greet her in her room and begs her “ to lay my 
commands on him in something wherein he might obey me. 
This ”, Madame d’Aulnoy adds modestly “is the usual compli- 
ment in this country”. The archbishop gives the traveller 
a Memoir, of which we shall have to speak later; he sends 
her his olfo, but it is shut and the prelate’s cook refuses to give 
her the key. Finally, to crown his kindnesses, the arch- 
bishop gives Madame d’Aulnoy’s daughter a little monkey. 

Near Alcobendas don Frederic de Cardonne proposes to 
Madame d’Aulnoy that they should dine at a “ very fine house, 
the mater of it being his particular friend ”, and thus we are 
presented to don Auguétin Pacheco and to his wife dofia 
Theresa de Figueroa. At Alcobendas, six leagues from Madrid, 
Madame d’Aulnoy sees her mother coming to meet her. 
Madame de Gudannes, with three Spanish ladies, is in the 
first coach, “with six glasses, pretty large” etc.; a second 
coach carries the gentlemen and pages. Each vehicle is drawn 
by six mules, “These two coaches and their furniture took up 
almoit of a quarter of a league of room”, says Madame d’Aulnoy, 
who “never exaggerates”. The ladies who accompanied 
Madame de Gudannes were “exceeding beautiful”, which 
goes without saying. “We embraced each other often and 
went back to Madrid.” 

The four cavaliers, thus placed by chance on Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s road, are extremely gallant and very well informed 
and have travelled all over Europe. It is natural that these 
Spaniards should inftru& the traveller about their own country, 
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which she does not yet know. Nothing could be more 
remarkable than their conversation: they ate bound to say 
things of the greateét intereft and to recount various events 
in which they have taken part. 

Don Sancho Sarmiento talks to Madame d’Aulnoy about 
Galicia. What he says about it is all the more remarkable in 
that it coincides word for word with the account written by 
Jouvin,? and one cannot avoid a certain surprise that the noble 
Galician should have got up his native land from the book of 
a Frenchman. Don Sancho Sarmiento is just back from 
Sicily; he has been present at the punishment inflifted on 
the town of Messina by the new governor, the marquis de las 
Navas. Thus no one could be better qualified than he, as an 
eye-witness, to describe that terrible repression; nevertheless all 
that he knows about it is borrowed textually from three letters 
(two dated from Naples, January 24th and 314, 1679, and 
one from Messina, January 30th, 1679), published in the 
Gazette barely a few days before. 

Don Frederic de Cardonne is about to return to Catalonia, 
to take possession in the name of his kinswoman, the duchess 
of Medina Celi, of the duchy of Cardona, which has juft been 
awarded to her in a lawsuit in which her adversary was the 
duchess of Frias. Everything that don Frederic says about 
this business is copied word for word from a letter from Madrid 
(December 27th, 1678) which had been recently published in 
the Gazetie.3 When the young Spaniard speaks of the death of 
Prince Baltazar Carlos he merely reproduces the account 
in Antoine de Brunel’s Travels in Spain What he says 
about the difficulties experienced by the Spaniards in main- 
taining their troops in Catalonia comes from the same source 
and his description of Saragossa is taken from Jouvin. But we 
find ourselves next in the presence of a truly remarkable 
phenomenon: part of what don Fernand de Cardonne says 
about don Juan of Austria, the natural brother of Charles II, 
is borrowed from the Pseudo-Villars, not a word of which had 
yet been written in February, 1679. 

Don Fernand de Toledo is well informed upon Valladolid, 
but his information has been furnished him by Jouvin. He 
knows a great deal about Segovia, but his knowledge comes 
from Jouvin and Coulon.s Later, in the month of Auguit, 
1679, in the course of an excursion to Aranjuez and Toledo, 
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don Fernand talks to Madame d’Aulnoy about the Inquisition, 
and describes in the greateft detail the autodafé which 
is in preparation for the king’s marriage. He says that he has 
been shown the plan made for it by one of the councillors 
of the Inquisition. But the anticipated description of this 
autodafé corresponds exaétly with that which took place, not 
on the occasion of the king’s marriage, but several months later, 
on June 3oth, 1680. This description is for the most part 
taken from the Gazette of 1680 and certain details from the 
Pseudo-Villars. But while these two texts naturally speak 
of the event as having just taken place, don Fernand de Toledo, 
who describes it six months in advance, speaks of it as being 
about to take place: it has merely been necessary to put the 
verbs in the future. In August, 1679, there was no question 
of preparing an autodafé; it was only in April, 1680, that the 
project began to take shape. Once more we observe in the 
Travels a letter of 1679, which contains passages borrowed 
from works written after that date. 

It is not only Madame d’Aulnoy’s travelling companions 
who put her in a position to know about the things and people 
of Spain: the persons (all of the highest nobility and rank) 
whom she meets on the road likewise do not fail to give her a 
great deal of information. 

The marquise de los Rios speaks of the Court, but derives 
her information from the Gazette. Unluckily among her 
pieces of news is one which she mistakenly places in the future : 
when she says “ the little duchess de Terra Nova was to espouse 
don Nicolo Pignatelli, Prince de Montelon, her uncle”, it is 
because she has taken this information from the Gazette of 
December 27th, 1678. Now the marquise de los Rios and 
Madame d’Aulnoy meet at Madrigalejo during the firft days of 
March, 1679: how can the marquise, who comes from Madrid, 
be ignorant of the faét that the marriage took place in January ? 
She is ignorant of it for the simple reason that the Gazette 
does not mention it. All that the marquise knows about 
the monagtery of las Huelgas is taken from Coulon. Her 
dissertation on the privileges of Aragon is borrowed from 
Brunel. Finally everything she says of Saragossa she has read 
in Jouvin. 

Dota Eleonora de Toledo has learned about the titulados 
and the grandees from Bertaut’s Journal of a Journey to 
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Spaint and from Brunel’s Journey, but she is careful not 
to say so. 

The moét surprising of Madame d’Aulnoy’s informants is 
probably the countess of Lemos. She is 2 woman of over 
seventy-five, who lives in the convent of Lerma. She speaks 
of the count of Fiesque, of Don Antonio Pimentel, of the count 
of Villamediana, whom she claims to have known person- 
ally and of queen Chriétina of Sweden,a whom she declares she 
has seen: Brunel furnishes her with everything she has to say 
about these personages. The countess of Lemos describes the 
death of Philip III; her story is borrowed word for word 
from the Memoirs of Bassompierre.3 What she says about the 
thousands of masses demanded in certain wills is copied from 
Carel de Sainte-Garde. 

The young dofia Theresa de Figueroa describes Portugal to 
Madame d’Aulnoy ; although she has been brought up in that 
country, her description is taken Straight from Jouvin. Dofia 
Theresa de Figueroa has an old husband, don Augustin Pacheco. 
Tf some old men live in the past, he foresees the future: his 
prescience even borders on the miraculous, since having resided 
for a long while in the West Indies, he gives Madame d’Aulnoy 
a very long account of them, when he meets her in Madrid, 
which account she transcribes in her letter of June 27th, 1679, 
and it is taken from the State of the Court of Spain in 1680, which 
is one of the two parts of the Pseudo-Villars. For the third 
time we are aftonished to find in a letter of 1679 passages 
borrowed from an original of later date, 

The thing could not be more completely demonstrated. 
Both the travelling companions of Madame d’Aulnoy and the 
persons met by her on the road say only what she puts into their 
mouths, and we now know the source of that. Moreover, she 
can thus make free with them without embarrassment, since 
none of them have any exiftence save that which she has 
been pleased to give them. They bear the names of well- 
known and even famous families, but they are none the 
less creatures of imagination. Two only, don Fernand de 
Toledo and the countess of Lemos, have an appearance, though 
only an appearance of reality. 

According to Madame d’Aulnoy don Fernand of Toledo was 
a Spaniard of high rank, nephew of the duke of Alba, and his 
mother had married as her second husband the marquis de 
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Palacios. He was coming from Flanders and going to Madrid? 
Imhof, who often quotes Madame d’Aulnoy, has the following 
remarks to make about this don Fernand : 


Afratre Gutierri, Toletani Presulis, natu minimo Ferdinando 
Alvarez. de Toledo linea dynastaram de Higares orta est, qui locus 
in ditione Equitum Templariorum antehac fuerat ; pofterorum 
ejus series diversimode neftitur, quam corrigere & exhibere non 
opis erat noétrz: defecit vero superiore seculo, videlicet decimo 
septimo, mascula Dominorum de Higuares e Toletana gente firps, 
delapsaque eft hme diGio ad Blancam de Toledo, quam o@avam 
Dominam de Higeres Salazarius de Caftro numerat, cum 
secundum Alphonsi de Haro calculum decima dicenda esset; 
nupsit ea primum Francisco de Andria Yrarrazabal, primo 
Marchioni de Valparayso, eoque mortuo Petro Ruiz de Alarcon 
Ledesma tS Guzman II Marchioni de Palacios, quo sub nomine, 
Marquisia nempe de Palacios frequens Blance dite occurrit 
mentio in Relationibus Comitisse d’Aunoy de aula Hispanica, 
liquetque hinc ratio nominis filii ejus, qui sepiuscule quoque 
in eis memoratur & Ferdinandus de Toledo dicitur, quemque ¢ 
priore illius conjugio natam esse suspicor ; inditum enim illud ei 
ef more Hispanico, quo nomen materne prosapie haud raro 
prefertur paternz.? 


Tt would have been more to the point to say that if Madame 
d’Aulnoy knew that a lady whose second husband was a 
marquis de Palacios was called Blanche de Toledo, she may 
have invented a son of the first marriage who bore this name of 
Toledo, But since there is no proof that Madame d’Aulnoy 
knew that this marquise de Palacios was called Blanche de 
Toledo, there is perhaps no more than chance coincidence in 
the fact that she gave her as mother to a Fernand de Toledo 
whom she invented. Madame d’Aulnoy, as we saw, says that 
don Fernand de Toledo was a nephew of the duke of Alba and 
was on his way from Flanders. It would not be surprising to 
find that she had opened the French translation of Marcos 
de Obregon, in which there are mentioned first (p. 9) a don 
Fernand de Toledo coming from Flanders, and later (p. 363), 
a son of the duke of Alba, don Fernand de Toledo. These two 
homonyms may have been combined by Madame d’Aulnoy 
into a single man, whom she made the first of her travelling 
campanions.3 

The countess de Lemos, says Madame d’Aulnoy, is “ the 
widow of don Francisco Fernandez de Caftro, count de 
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Lemos, Grandee of Spain, and duke de Tauresano”. In 
March, 1679, this lady was over seventy-five years of age (thus 
she had been born towards 1600). In 1615, on the marriage of 
Anne of Auftria to Louis XIII, she had accompanied the 
Infanta to France, as one of the youngest of her Menines. 
She describes herself as a close kinswoman of the count of 
Villamediana. Madame Carey has observed (p. 167, n. 1) 
that there was no alliance between the dukes of Naxera (whose 
names and titles Madame d’Aulnoy gives incorreétly) and the 
counts of Lemos. Don Francisco Fernandez de Caftro, 
ninth count of Lemos and duke of Taureseno, was the nephew 
of the famous count of Lemos, who was the patron of Cervantes. 
Born in 1613, he married in 1629 not a granddaughter of the 
duke of Naxera, but doaa Antonia Giron, daughter of don 
Pedro Tellez Giron, third duke of Orsuna. He was then 
sixteen and it is very unlikely that the woman he married was 
thirty. On the other hand dofia Antonia did not live until 
1679; she died in 1648. Don Francisco, her husband, 
survived her; he did not marry again and died in 1662." 
Consequently there existed in 1679 no countess of Lemos aged 
over seventy-five and widow of this don Francisco.2 It was in 
the list of Grandees of Spain given by Bertaut (p. 331) that 
Madame d’Aulnoy found “don Francisco Fernandes de Caftro, 
count of Lemos and Andrade, duke of Tauresano”. 

Among the invented charaéters, don Auguétine Pacheco 
and his young wife, dofia Theresa de Figueroa, are merely the 
transposition of a couple dealt with at length in the Pseudo- 
Villars, Madame d’Aulnoy had already utilised this couple, 
but under their real names, in her Memoirs, In the Pseudo- 
Villars, don Pedro of Aragon, aged over seventy, took as his 
third wife his grand-niece, one of the daughters of the duke of 
Medina Celi, aged sixteen or seventeen years. It seems 
probable that Madame d’Aulnoy got the name of don Auguétin 
Pacheco from the Gazette of 1670 (p. 130), where there is 
mention of a don Anguétin Pacheco, who is in command of the 
citadel of Besancon. 

Don Sancho Sarmiento has the same family name as the 
Inquisitor General, don Diego Sarmiento, who is often 
mentioned in the Pseudo-Villars. Don Frederic de Cardonne 
takes his name from the duchy of Cardona mentioned in the 
Gazette (1679, p. 43). The marquise de los Rios, although 2 
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native of Seville, perhaps owes hers to an old Cordovan family 
mentioned in Bertaut (p. 147). We need not be aftonished 
that dona Eleonora de Toledo bears the same name as don 
Fernand de Toledo, since she is his “near kinswoman”. 

There is one individual met by Madame d’Aulnoy on her 
journey whom she did not invent, to wit the archbishop of 
Burgos, whom she sees at Buitrago, but whose name she does 
not give. At the time when Madame d’Aulnoy says that she 
passed through Buitrago, the archbishop of Burgos was don 
Enrique de Peralta y Cardenas (he died on November the 20th 
in the same year 1679).t Our traveller gives an extremely 
lively portrait of his person. Did it resemble him? We 
should be wise to doubt it, for if Madame d’Aulnoy did not 
invent the archbishop, we may be certain that she invented her 
meeting with him. The conversation having turned upon the 
viceroyalties, governments, bishoprics and archbishoprics of 
the Spanish monarchy, “some reasons”, says the archbishop 
of Burgos “ have obliged me to take a little abstra&t, which I 
think I have about me”. Of this Memoir Madame d’Aulnoy 
made a copy and translated it for her cousin. This document 
mentions not only the Spanish territories, but also the Portuguese 
territories, both within and without the Peninsula. Legrelle, 
who has already pointed this out,2 concludes: “ It was evi- 
dently a lift drawn up prior to 1640, which the prelate, with 
some excess of self importance, showed to strangers as his own”. 
One cannot imagine the archbishop of Burgos mentioning in a 
Memoir of this kind, from self-importance and Still less from 
ignorance, possessions Jogt by Spain thirty-nine years before. 
On the other hand, it is very easy to suppose that Madame 
d’Aulnoy had at her disposal a list drawn up prior to 1640: 
and it is from this list that there emanates the Memoir attrib- 
uted, with a generous sans-géne, to the archbishop of Burgos. 
Similarly it is plainly to a document anterior to 1640 that we 
owe (p. 371) a li&t of Spanish universities which includes those 
of Coimbra, Evora and Lisbon. 

We left Madame d’Aulnoy at the moment when, having 
departed from Alcobendas, she was about to enter Madrid. 
She settles down in her mother’s house. One may guess that 
Madame de Gudannes is splendidly lodged, since there are 
twenty canopies in her house, beneath one of which Madame 
d’Aulnoy sits, when her chocolate is brought to her: “ three 
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or four pages clothed in black like lawyers, serve me upon the 
knee”, She has a little slave “ as black as jet ”, Zayde, who is 
only nine years old and has coét her twenty piftoles. “My 
daughter hath made her governess of her marmoset ; it is the 
little monkey which the archbishop of Burgos presented to 
her, I do assure you that Zayde and the marmoset are very 
well met and understand one another extremely well.” The 
house muft have very large stables, since don Antonio de 
Toledo one day sends there the six horses, which he desires to 
present to Madame d’Aulnoy. 

During her sojourn at Madrid and the excursions which she 
makes to Aranjuez, Toledo and the Escurial, Madame d’Aulnoy 
mentions having seen or been in company with a number of 
persons belonging to the ariftocracy; naturally it is through 
Madame de Gudannes that she makes their acquaintance. 
She names the duchess of Ossone, don Antonio de Toledo, son 
of the duke of Alva, the duke of Uzeda, the count of Altamira, 
the count of Charny, general of the cavalry in Catalonia, the 
duchess of Terra Nova and her daughters, the duchesses of 
Hijar and Monteleon, her granddaughter, the princess of 
Monteleon, the marquise de Alcafiices, the marquis and 
marquise de Palacios, the latter mother of don Fernand de 
Toledo, their daughter Mariquita de Palacios, dofia Maria de 
Alarcon, countess of Villaumbrosa, the marquise de la Fuente, 
the princess della Rocca. The diplomatic world is repre- 
sented by the count de Bertra, envoy of the Emperor, the 
apogtolic Nuncio Mellini, Frederigo Cornaro, Venetian am- 
bassador, Madame Queux, wife of the Danish ambassador, 
Madame de Chais, wife of the Dutch envoy. Madame 
d’Aulnoy had been visited by the archbishop of Burgos 
on her passage through Buitrago; cardinal Portocarrero, 
archbishop of Toledo, was now to offer her hospitality in his 
palace. On the first of May, the day on which “ they resort 
to a place without the gate of Toledo”, the king noticed that 
Madame d’Aulnoy had in her arms a spaniel, which the 
marquise d’Alvi has asked her to carry to the Constable Colonna ; 
he sent the count de los Arcos, captain of the Spanish Guard, 
to ask for it: “‘ the creature had the honour to be made much 
of by his Majesty, who was mightily pleased with the little 
bells about her neck and the buckles upon her ears. He had a 
bitch which he loved extremely and he sent to ask me if I would 
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be willing that he should keep mine for Daraxa, which was the 
name of his. You may easily imagine, dear Cousin, what 
answer I made. He returned me the spaniel, but without 
either her collar or buckles, and he ordered the Count de los 
Arcos to give me a gold box full of paftilles, which he had about 
him and desired me to keep it. It is but of small value, but 
coming from such a hand I mightily efteem it. It was Don 
John, who is my kinswoman’s friend, who obtained this mark 
of the King’s bounty to me, for he knew of my being in Madrid, 
though I had not had the honour yet to see him.” 

‘Two days later “a man whom I knew not, but one who, 
by the air of his face, I could easily judge to be of quality ” 
came to see Madame de Gudannes, and not finding her at home, 
told Madame d’Aulnoy that he would wait for her, because he 
had a letter to give her. When Madame de Gudannes returned 
“ she was extremely amazed to find Don John with me, and so 
was I, for I little thought it was he ”. 

Finally Madame d’Aulnoy with her mother and daughter 
went to Toledo and when there visited the Queen-Mother. 
After the death of don Juan, Madame d’Aulnoy and her 
mother saw the Queen-Mother again in Madrid. 

The ravels speak of Marie Lonise of Orleans only to 
describe her entry into Madridt; but from the Memoirs we 
learn that Madame d’Aulnoy saw the first wife of Charles II 
at least three times. In February, 1680: ‘“ Much about this 
time, I had the honour to kiss her hand” (pp. 162-3, English 
translation I, 161-2). A year later: “ One day as I happened 
to be in the Queen’s retinue, I entered into the convent and the 
ConStable’s lady carried me to her chamber”. The wife of the 
Conétable Colonna had been brought to Madrid on February 
sth, 1681, and had entered the convent of the Nuns of the 
Conception of the Order of St Jerome (pp. 366-7, English 
translation II, p. 183). And in April or May, 1681, Madame 
d’Aulnoy went to Aranjuez and saw the Queen for the lait 
time: 


I went thither along with a relation of mine to take leave of the 
Queen and receive her orders. She had the goodness to promise 
me her protetion for a young girl, whom I was to leave behind 
me in Spain and was very dear to me. She told me she would 
take her into the number of her Menines and that I might assure 
myself she carried her own recommendation along with her 
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since she came from France. She honoured me with her piure 
in enamel, encircled with diamonds and I sensibly regret the loss 
of it to this very day . . . . (p. 380, English translation II, 
PP. 197-8). 

It will be seen that the company frequented by Madame 
d’Aulnoy could not well be more exalted. 

Two observations muét be made, The first is that if, during 
her journey to Madrid, Madame d’Aulnoy met none but 
entirely imaginary chara€ters (with the sole exception of the 
archbishop of Burgos), at Madrid and on the two excursions 
to Aranjuez and Toledo and to the Escurial, all the person- 
ages whom she mentions are real people, who really did live 
in the places where she says she saw them and at the time she 
mentions. The second is that if the invented characters (and 
also the archbishop of Burgos) faithfully recite what is found 
in the books which we have now indicated, the real persons 
do not possess this borrowed erudition: they speak little, or 
sometimes they are silent and when they do speak there is very 
Little to be learned from what they say. 

Still it is possible to note some of Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
errors concerning real persons whom she declares herself to 
have known or visited. Nicolas Pignatelli, son of the duchess 
of Terranova, had married in January, 1679, Juana Pignatelli, 
daughter of her elder brother Andrés Fabricio Pignatelli, 
seventh duke of Monteleone. Nicolas, on the death of his 
brother (before 1679) had become eighth duke of Monteleone. 
Madame d’Aulnoy is alone in giving him the title of Prince, 
both in the Travels and in the Memoirs (p. 276). If on p. go 
the “ Prince” of Monteleon is rightly introduced to us by the 
marquise de los Rios as uncle of “ the little duchess of Terra 
Nova”, on p. 203. Madame d’Aulnoy says that he was her 
cousin-german: “TI went to see the Princess of Monteleon : 
she is a little creature not above thirteen years old and was 
lately married to her cousin-german, don Nicholas Pignatelli ; 
her mother is the daughter of the duchess of Terra Nova, 
nominated to be Camerera-Major, or first Maid of Honour to 
the new Queen”. The mother of Juana Pignatelli was not 
the daughter but the daughter-in-law of the duchess of Terra 
Nova; the same error is repeated on p. 205 of the Travels. 
“The firé&t of which [chambers] is the duchess of Terra Nova’s 

On one side, lodges her daughter, the duchess of 
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Monteleon, who is a widow, . . .” This miftake has 
occurred before in the Memoirs (p. 275), where the duchesses 
of Monteleon and Hijar are presented as the two daughters 
of the duchess of Terranova. 

In her letter of February 27th, 1679, Madame d’Aulnoy 
says (p. 428) that the duchess of Frias, wife of the Constable 
of Cale, had married as her first husband the duke of 
Cardona. Two months later, in her letter of April 27th, 
1679, she says that “ the Duke of Frias, whose widow is married 
to the Conftable of Castille, left three daughters . . .”. 
It is difficult to explain how in two months the duchess of 
Frias should have found time to be widowed and marry again ; 
it is also somewhat Strange that having been the wife of the 
duke of Frias, Conftable of CaStille, she should have another 
Conftable of Castille for her second husband. The truth is 
far otherwise. “D. Inigo-Melchior Fernandez de Velasco, 
seventh duke of Frias and Conétable of Caétille, born at Madrid 
on April 16th, 1629, died on September 27th, 1696. This 
congtable married en secondes noces dofia Maria-Teresa de 
Benavides, widow of D. Luis-Ramon d’Aragon, duke of Cardona, 
by whom he had only one daughter, who married in 1694 the 
sixteenth duke of Osuna.”t ‘The duke of Frias was thus 
alive in 1679, contrary to what Madame d’Aulnoy says. The 
duchess of Frias was indeed married again to the Constable of 
Caétille: she was “ married again ” because she was the widow 
of the duke of Cardona, and if she was remarried to the 
Constable of Caétille, the reason is that the Conétable of 
Castille and the duke of Frias were one and the same person. 
Perhaps we ought to be charitable and suppose that the miftake 
is a slip of the pen and that the sentence should read “ The 
duke of Cardona, whose widow is married to the Conftable of 
Caftille, left three daughters”. 

Hitherto we have been considering the persons met by 
Madame d’Aulnoy on her journey and those whom she saw at 
Madrid, and in her two excursions in the neighbourhood of the 
capital; we have examined the information which both gave 
her. We mug now turn to examine her personal impressions 
and seek to appreciate the value of her descriptions and remarks. 

After passing several days at Bayonne, Madame d’Aulnoy 
leaves the town by the Porte Saint-Antoine to go to Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz. This is the occasion for a fairly detailed 
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description, which gives the impression of a pereonal obser- 
vation; but if, seized with distragt, one compares Madame 
@’Aulnoy’s text with that of several books, which are known to 
have been familiar to her, the way in which the traveller wrote 
this part of her travel diary is clear; she contented herself 
with copying whole passages from Jouvin, Brunel and Bertaut. 

A little further on another extraordinary fact may be 
observed. Madame d’Aulnoy crossed the Bidassoa near the 
island of Conference and saw in the digtance Fontarabia, at 
the mouth of that river. As there is only one road which can be 
followed by travellers coming from France, no confusion is 
possible, Having crossed the Bidassoa, she writes: “We 
passed through the borough of Tran, which is about a quarter 
of a league from the river, and came afterwards to Irun, which 
is diftant about another quarter of a league; this little town 
is the firs of Spain which you meet with, leaving France”. It 
will be vain to seek on any map, old or new, “ the borough of 
Tran”. This name is indeed nothing but the name of the 
town of Irun, wrongly copied by Madame d’Aulnoy. Having 
written Tran in one place and Irun in another, she makes 
“Tran” a township lying between the Béhobie bridge and 
Irn. 

She continues her journey: ‘‘ A while after we had left the 
town we entered on the Pyrenean mountains, which are so 
high and Steep, that looking down you see, not without horror, 
the precipices which environ them : we went thus to Rentery”’. 
At Rentery (Renteria) she is made to enter a little boat, which 
her banker “had prepared to go down the river of Andaye, 
till we were near the mouth of the sea, where we saw the king 
of Spain’s galleons”. The river which flows pagt Renteria, 
and which was flowing past there in Madame d’Aulnoy’s time 
too, is the Oyarzun. As to the “ river of Andaye”, it is the 
Bidassoa, which the traveller had crossed the day before by 
the bridge of Béhobia, and which was consequently far behind 
her. Going down the Oyarzun to the sea Madame d’Aulnoy 
does not even mention Pasages. She leaves Renteria and says : 
“ We entered into a very rough way and ascending a long and 
narrow path, on the side of which there are precipices [Madame 
@Aulnoy 2bounds in precipices], so that I was greatly afraid 
that the mules which carried my litter should Stumble. We 
afterwards passed over a large and sandy field. I tarried for 
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some time in the convent of St Francis, which Stands . . .”. 
Where can the Convent of St Francis and? “ Which stands 
near the river of Andaye. We passed over it on a very long 
wooden bridge, and though we were near St Sebastian a 
"This is the third time that Madame d’Aulnoy has crossed “ the 
river of Andaye ”, but this capricious river never flows in the 
same valley. The blame lies upon Jouvin, who certainly 
mentions the rivers which flow under the bridges on the journey, 
but forgets to give their names. “. The road is 
nothing but up and down into Rentery . . ., then you 
muft go up again and on the descent the path is paved with 
little Stones and pebbles, which lie scattered all over the 
mountains. After this bridge more mountains have to be 
crossed and after descending, one comes to a sandy plain, where 
the Convent of St Francis ftands near a little river, which 
muét be crossed by a wooden bridge in order to enter Saint 
Sebaétian.” 

When Madame d’Aulnoy leaves Saint Sebastian for the pass 
of San Andrian the road which she follows—and she can take 
no other—passes by Tolosa: why is the capital of Guipuzcoa 
not even mentioned in the Travels? Having crossed the 
San Andrian she writes: “ A river called Urrola, big enough 
but which was increased by the torrents and melted snow, 
slides along the way and breaks forth into particular freams 
in some places, which fall with 2 great impetuosity and noise 
and make a very pleasant sound and sight ” (p. 31). Two days 
later, after leaving Vitoria and passing Arinez (Arigny in the 
Travels) what do we read? “We came afterwards by a 
difficult way to the banks of the river Urrola, whose noise is 
the greater, as it is full of rocks, on which the water dashes, 
beats up and falls down and forms natural cascades in several 
places” (p. 53). Madame d’Aulnoy only just allows herself 
long enough to ligten to the legend of princess Mira, told by 
the Alcade of Garganson (to be exaét la Puebla de Arganzon) 
and then she comes to her dear river once again: “ We passed 
the river of Urrola on a great Stone bridge . . .” (p. 56). 
Well, this river which Madame d’Aulnoy sees three times in the 
basin of the Ebro and consequently on the Mediterranean 
slope, really runs through the province of Guipuzcoa and flows 
into the ocean; and the road taken by the travellers has 
never once followed the banks of the Urrola or even its valley. 
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Let us join Madame d’Aulnoy again at Saint Sebastian. 
Everything which she says about it comes out of Brunel] and 
Jouvin, and wherever she finds herself, she borrows from 
her usual books of information. Her account of Mount 
Saint Adrian comes from Brunel and Jouvin. Burgos is 
pictured from Jouvin, Brunel and Coulon; and by the 
oddest coincidence, at Burgos the valet of don Frederic 
de Cardonne has exaétly the same adventure as Brunel’s 
lackeys. At Madrid the descriptions of churches are copied 
from Jouvin,? while the Pseudo-Villars, Bertaut and Jouvin 
furnish her with all that she has to say about the Royal 
Palace and Buen Retiro. When she speaks of Aranjuez she 
has recourse to Bertaut, Brunel and Jouvin ; when she describes 
Toledo it is to Bertaut and to Jouvin that she addresses herself 
once more. 

The truth is plain. Everything that Madame d’Aulnoy 
tells us about her own journey from the frontier to Madrid, 
her descriptions of the monuments of Madrid, her excursion 
to Aranjuez and Toledo, has been composed by taking whole 
pages out of the same books which she used when writing the 

tories told her by her travelling companions and by the 
persons whom she met on the road. 

The compilation is done with skill and errors are com- 
paratively rare. We have already pointed out a few; let us 
note some more. 

When she reaches the caftle of Buitrago, which belongs to 
the duke of Pastrana, Madame d’Aulnoy sees there three 
pictures which she describes in detail The firft is a portrait 
of Ana de Mendoza, princess of Eboli : 


They showed me her pidture ; she is represented at her whole 
length, sitting under a tent faftened to some boughs of trees ; 
she seems as if she were rising, for she has only a fine linen cloth, 
which lets one part of her body be seen, If she were as handsome 
as her pi€ture makes her and if her features were so regular, she 
muét be allowed the moft charming woman in the world; her 
eyes are 80 lively and full of spirit, that it seems as if she was about 
speaking to you; her neck, arms, feet and legs are naked; her 
hair fails down on her breafts, and little Cupids, which appear 
everywhere about her, presson one another to serve her. Some 
hand her slippers, others are ready to étrew flowers on her and 
rome hold her looking-glass. Others are seen farther off, who 
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are sharpening their arrows, whilét others fill their quivers witn 
them, and bend their bows. A fawn looks on her through boughs, 
she sees him and shows him to a little Cupid, who is leaning on 
her knees and weeps as if he were afraid of it, at which she seems 
to smile (p. 143). 


Doubtless a fine piéture, but it is very difficult to admit that 
it is a pi€ture of the princess of Eboli. Ana de Mendoza was 
blind of one eye, a defeét which she concealed by means of a 
silken bandage, and she is thus represented in the sole authentic 
portrait of her known to us, which is the one attributed to 
Sanchez Coello, Did the painter of the Buitrago picture 
idealise his model by negleCting her infirmity? One cannot 
imagine the Princess of Eboli having herself painted with 
“her neck, feet, arms and legs . . . naked”, the reét 
of her body covered by “a fine linen cloth which lets part of 
[it] be seen”, her hair falling upon her breaft. It is incredible 
that such a portrait should have existed at this period; and 
it is incredible likewise that the Paftrana family should have 
hung it on the walls of their caftle. 

At Buitrago Madame d’Aulnoy sees the Princess of Eboli 
again in a large pifture representing the entry into Madrid of 
Queen Elizabeth, daughter of Henry IE. Sheis there accom- 
panied by don Carlos, who is very fair and has a fine head, 
with light yellow hair and blue eyes and looks on the queen 
with a languishing air. The king, who watches the entry 
from a higher balcony, has “ hair reddish and gray” and a 
“long visage, old, wrinkled and ugly”. All one can say is that 
this don Carlos had not the least resemblance to the real one ; 
and at the time of his marriage with Elizabeth of France 
Philip was only thirty-two. 

In another painting Madame d’Aulnoy sees don Carlos 
dying, seated before a table on which there is a vessel containing 
the remains of some dark liquid, “which apparently was 
designed for poison”. In the background is a bath, where 
his veins are to be opened. And Madame d’Aulnoy adds: 
“ Having read his hiftory and being much affeted with it, 
methought J saw him really dying ”. 

This last remark explains the rest, for the paintings described 
by Madame d’Aulnoy come straight out of the Dom Carlost of 
the abbé de Saint-Réal, the “nouvelle hiftorique” which 
appeared in Paris in 1672. It was here that Madame d’Aulnoy 
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read that don Carlos had “an admirable complexion and the 
-fineft head in the world”, here that she found the legend 
of the love of don Carlos and Elizabeth and the grey hair of 
Philip, here too that she found the poison and the bath in 
which don Carlos was to have his veins opened.s It was only 
after the appearance of this book that the story of the loves 
of don Carlos and Elizabeth began to be widespread; only 
the little tale did not come from Spain and it is to be feared 
that in 1679 it was quite unknown there, Otherwise it would 
be necessary to suppose that between 1672 and 1679 the dukes 
of Pastrana had hastened to commission for their caétle paint- 
ings of scenes from Saint-Réal’s book, a book which inci- 
dentally spoke in no very flattering terms of their anceftress 
the Princess of Eboli; and such a supposition is altogether 
too improbable. 

A bull fight is a spe€tacle which could not be omitted in the 
tory of a journey in Spain. So Madame d’Aulnoy describes 
(pp. 253-266) a bull fight, but her description is that of Carel 
de Sainte-Garde, whose letter she has copied from beginning 
to end; a few details are also taken from Brunel. The bull 
fight described by Carel de Sainte-Garde took place at the 
Plaza Mayor, so it is at the Plaza Mayor that Madame d’Aulnoy 
places her own and she dates it May zznd, 1679, having doubtless 
seen in the Gazette that there was a fight on May 22nd. 
Unluckily the bull fight to which the Gazette refers, had 
taken place at the Royal Palace of Buen Retiro and on 
May 2and there was no bull fight either at the Plaza Mayor, 
or at Buen Retiro, or anywhere else, 

In her letter of April 27th, 1679, Madame d’Aulnoy says 
that ever since her arrival in Madrid, that is to say for about a 
month, the only funeral which she has seen is that of the 
daughter of the duke of MediniCeli. Nownone of the duke’s nine 
daughters died at this time, but one of them, dota Antonia 
de la Cerda, wife of the son of the marquis of Villamanrique, died 
on August 15th, 1680, and the Gazette mentions the fact in a 
letter from Madrid dated Auguét 22nd, 1680. In her Travels 
Madame d’Aulnoy has anticipated the event by sixteen months, 
doubtless forgetting that in her Memoirs (pp. 285-286) she had 
placed it correétly in 1680. 

We have said that in August, 1679, the Travels (pp. 344-6) by 
the mouth of don Fernand de Toledo, describe in the greatest 
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detail the autodafé, which is being prepared for the king’s 
marriage and we have seen that the elements of this description 
were furnished by the Gazette of 1680, together with a few 
other details from the Pseudo-Villars. In the Travels we find 
very precise details as to the arrangement of the places to be 
occupied by the royal family: “ the Queen shall be on the left 
hand of the King and on the right of the Queen-Mother”. 
But in August, 1679, the Queen-Mother was in exile at Toledo 
and don Juan of Augtria was roling. Thus at that time the 
presence of the Queen-Mother at an autodafé would not have 
been contemplated, but on the other hand provision 
would have had to be made for that of don Juan of Auftria. 
Don Juan died on September 17th, 1679, and the Queen- 
Mother returned to Madrid, two events which naturally 
could not be guessed 2 month beforehand. 

On May 2gth, 1679, Madame d’Aulnoy writes that she had 
observed the king “ at Buen Retiro, where I had the honour to 
see him, firét, at a play, for he opened the lattice of his boxto 
look at us in ours, because we were dressed in French fashion ” ; 
and she adds: “‘ The Danish ambassador’s lady was dressed after 
thesame fashion andsohandsome . . . ”. Alas! in May, 
1679 “ Madame Gueux,” as she is called in one place (p. 360) 
was not yet in Madrid; her husband, the ambassador Marc 
Gjoé only arrived there the following month.: 

On July 25th, 1679, Madame d’Aulnoy gives “‘ the names of 
those which at present compose the council of State”. The 
five las names on her ligt are those of don Diego Sarmiento, 
don Melchior Navarra, the marquis de los Velez, the marquis 
de Mansera and the duke of Albuquerque. ‘These five persons 
were only nominated as councillors of state in April 1680,2 
which proves that the list reproduced by Madame d’Aulnoy 
is pogterior to the date of her letter. The same is true of the 
following phrase, the provenance of which is unknown to us : 
“Don Pedro Calderon excelled as to the serious and grave 
part, and even in the comic part he surpassed all those that 
went before him” (p. 180). On March zgth, 1679, the date 
of the letter, Calderon was still alive—he did not die until 
1681—and he was by no means forgotten. The conclusion 
muét be that Madame d’Aulnoy’s information was posterior 
to the poet’s death. 

Nor is her chronology always @ri€ly accurate. The author 
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of the Memoirs is a month out when she writes: “On the 
ninth of August a courier from the marquess de los Balbazez 
arrived at Madrid, who brought the happy news that the 
marriage of the king with Mademoiselle had been solemnized 
at Fontainebleau ” (p. 99; English translation, I, pp. 98-9). 
Now the ceremony of Fontainebleau did not take place until 
Augué 318, which the Gazette corre€tly announces (1679, 
Pp. 527) ina letter from Madrid on October sth, beginning with 
these words: “On the ninth of la& month [i.e., September 
1gth] a French courier came here with Letters . . . ”. 

Speaking in her Memoirs (pp. 310-311; English translation, 
IE, pp. 119-120) of an earthquake which damaged Malaga, 
among other towns, Madame d’Aulnoy writes: “ Fifteen 
convents of men and women were ruined after that manner, 
that scarce one Stone lay upon another, and in that of the 
observance of St Francis, there were fourteen persons buried in 
the ruins” (IE. 119). She adds: ‘“ This magnificent church, 
which had been enlarged and beautified in the year 1521, leaned 
several times on its two sides.” This magnificent church is 
thus that of the convent of St Francis; unluckily in copying 
the Gazette (1680, pp. 616-617) Madame d’Aulnoy has missed 
out a paragraph and this omission has given rise to an un- 
fortunate confusion, for the magnificent church is really the 
Malaga cathedral. 

Elsewhere (Memoirs, p. 233) Madame d’Aulnoy says that 
three comedies were played on a étage in the Plaza Mayor, 
whereas the Gazette (1680, p. 285) says more accurately that 
these comedies were played at Buen Retiro. 

Side by side with these mistakes we may note a slip. After 
her arrival at Irun the traveller boasts of her beautiful watch : 
“ it was an [English] Striking watch of Tampion’s make and 
cost me fifty louis d’ors” (pp. 14-15). ‘The letter is dated 
February 20th, 1679, but the firft repeating watch made by 
Thomas Tompion (not Tampion) was only shown at the English 
Court in March 1687.* 

Finally, there is a monumental muddle, which has none the 
less passed unobserved. While she is at Madrid, Madame 
@’Aulnoy speaks (p. 241) of a piture representing “ the entry 
of Queen Elizabeth, mother to the lateQueen”, ‘This queen 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry IV and fir& wife of Philip IV, 
was the mother of Maria-Theresa, who married Louis XIV. 
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How, in Madame d’Aulnoy’s tenth letter, dated May 2gth, 
1679, can Maria-Theresa be called “ the late Queen”, seeing 
that she did not die until 1683 ? Because this tenth letter was 
really written after 1683, at 2 time when it was quite natural 
to speak of Maria-Theresa as “ the late queen”. It is a slip, 
but one which would by itself be enough to show that the 
Travels were written later than the dates which they bear, It 
occurs only in the tenth letter: in the thirteenth, dated 
August 30th, 1679, Madame d’Aulnoy writes (p. 356) that the 
Queen-Mother of Spain “asked me divers times how the most 
Christian Queen did”, this time remembering that she had 
placed the date of her Travels in 1679-80, in the life-time of 
Maria-Theresa. 

From the moment of Madame d’Aulnoy’s arrival in Madrid, 
her Travels are charaéterised by an absence of plan, which 
allows the author to present faéts and observations pell mell. 
The result is a lack of proportion, which is particularly notice- 
able towards the end of the work. There is no explanation of 
the faG that the date of the fourteenth letter is September 
30th [1679] and that of the fifteenth September 28th, 1680. A 
teader uninitiated in the composition of the book might well 
ask himself why Madame d’Aulnoy has not written to her dear 
cousin for a whole year.* It seems probable that Madame 
d’Aulnoy had contemplated a work of greater length; she 
appears to have intended to describe a journey to 
Andalusia, the material for which it is perhaps not too bold to 
suppose that she would have found in Bertaut and Scrivin. 
Either because the publisher thought that three yolumes*would 
sell better than four, or for some other reason, the Travels 
end after a fifteenth letter, which is rather hurried and which 
one may imagine to have been composed out of incompletely 
developed notes. 

The parts of the Travels which we have hitherto been 
examining represent in extent only about a half of the com- 
plete work, These parts, as we have seen, contain numerous 
and more or less lengthy passages borrowed from other books 
of various kinds, The other half of the ravels contains 
observations and remarks, most of them of very real interest, on 
the manners, cugtoms, costume and in general on the private 
and public life of the Spaniards. These observations and 
remarks are not to be found elsewhere. 
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If one half of the Travels consists of fiction and of borrowed 
plumes, is it likely that the other half is an original work ? 
ta other words, can this other half be considered as a work 
containing Madame d’Aulnoy’s personal observations ? Given 
that one half of the Travels is a mixture of romantic tales and 
passages borrowed from books of a documentary nature, it 
certainly would not be impossible that the other half should be 
of an entirely different character, and free from fantasy and 
imitation. But it must be remembered that when Madame 
d’Aulnoy speaks of her journey to Saint Sebastian, Burgos, 
Lerma, Madrid, Aranjuez and Toledo, she borrows everything 
which she says she has seen with her own eyes from others. 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s travel impressions are really those of 
Bertaut, Brunel, Jouvin, Carel de Sainte-Garde, transcribed 
almoét word for word. Do the observations contained in the 
part of the Travels which we have not yet examined, belong 
to Madame d’Aulnoy herself? Certainly not, for it is 
impossible to believe that having “ borrowed” almoét the 
whole of her Memoirs and half of her Travels, she should not 
have also “ borrowed” the observations and remarks which 
go to make up the regt of the latter work. If these were direct 
observations, what need would there have been for Madame 
d’Aulnoy to add to them so many pages extracted from other 
books ? Could she not herself have seen and described every- 
thing which she has taken from them? Since she has copied 
so exatly all the things which every traveller could sce without 
the leat difficulty, is it likely that the things which it was more 
difficult to get to know should not have been borrowed like the 
rest? 

Let us turn to the evidence: all that has been pointed out 
hitherto is ample proof that Madame d’Aulnoy never went 
to Spain. The fifteen letters which make up the Travels are, 
it is true, dated from February 2oth, 1679, to September 28th, 
1680, and in the Memoirs Madame d’Aulnoy allows it to be 
undergtood that she left Madrid in May 1681, but the division 
of the Travels into letters is merely an artifice, and the way 
in which the two works have been composed shows clearly 
enough that the visit of Madame d’Aulnoy to Spain in 
1679-81 is pure fition. Doubtless she mingles more or less 
autobiographical elements with her Story. She speaks of 
travelling with one of her daughters, of an age which may 
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correspond with that of Angélique-Frangoise, born in 1668, 
or of Judith-Henriette, born in 1669 ; we know that both lived 
at Madrid, but we are completely ignorant of what year they 
went there. Madame d’Aulnoy speaks also of a near relative 
whom the king has made “ Titulada and Marchioness of 
Caftille”: that near relative muét, from the evidence, be 
Madame de Gudannes. We do indeed know that Madame de 
Gudannes lived at Madrid, but not when she settled there, and 
it seems exceedingly unlikely that she was there as early as 
1679; her réle does not become apparent until the time of 
Mariana of Neuburg. Madame d’Aulnoy also says that she 
herself was received several times between 1680 and 1681 by 
Marie Louise ; but it is well known that it was very difficult 
for persons of French birth to approach the queen, and there 
is no mention of Madame d’Aulnoy, either in the Pseudo- 
Villars or in Madame de Villars’ letters, or in any other 
document. 

If Madame d’Aulnoy had been in Madrid in 1679-1681, she 
would have had no need to copy, either for the Memoirs or for 
the Travels, the many books in which she found her material. 
If, when she published these two works in 1690 and 1691, she 
dated them 1679-81, the reason is that the principal source of 
her Memoirs is the Pseudo-Villars and it seems most likely that 
the Pseudo-Villars was the fir& text which she had at her 
disposal, and the one which so tempted her that she did not 
hesitate to appropriate and reproduce it. Since the author 
of the Pseudo-Villars left Madrid in May, 1681, Madame 
d’Aulnoy gives it to be underftood in her Memoirs, that she is 
returning to France at this date. 

In the parts of the Zravels which we have not yet studied 
(B) the method of composition mug be the same as that 
employed in the Memoirs and in the parts of ‘the Travels 
already discussed. 

Certain passages are pure romance and doubtless belong to 
the domain of fition ; such is the Story of the girl and the young 
man mortally wounded at a bull fight (pp. 267-268) ; such the 
tale of the girl Strangled by her brother, who is in turn killed by 
her lover (pp. 286-289). ‘There are others which give us a 
sort of foretagte of the Fairy Tales, for example (pp. 53-55), the 
legend of the caftle of m: “ , . there were 
formerly 2 King and a Queen here, who had so fine and beautiful 
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a woman to their daughter, that she was rather taken for a 
goddess than a mortal creature . . .” or (p. 3§5) the 
portrait of the Queen-Mother’s dwarf: “a little she dwarf, 
but thick as a tun, and no taller than a good big mushroom, 
clothed all in gold and silver brocade, with long hair hanging 
down to her feet, came in, and kneeling before the Queen, 
asked her if she would please to have supper ”. 

For the reasons set forth above, Madame d’Aulnoy can only 
have written the observations and remarks contained in the 
B seGtions by the same methods as those employed by her in 
composing her Memoirs and the A se€tions of the Travels, that 
is to say by utilising the information collected by other people. 
The Memoirs are put together from 2 manuscript work (the 
Pseudo-Villars) and from printed books, the A seCtions of the 
Travels from printed books. For the B seétions Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s sources seem to have been of three kinds; she may 
have had oral information and she has borrowed passages from 
two manuscripts and from printed books; the rest, that is to say 
the greater part of the B seétions, is, in my opinion, nothing 
but a more or less textual reproduction of letters written from 
Madrid. 

In the Memoirs of Gourville (published in 1724) and in 
Martin’s Travels (published in 1699)* there are to be found a 
certain number of observations and minor details which also 
figure in the Travels of Madame d’Aulnoy : nowit is indubit- 
able that neither Gourville nor Martin owe anything to the 
Travels. 

The following comparisons may be made. 

In his Memoirs, Gourville gives rather exaét details as to 
food: he speaks of “ big patés of partridges, which are very 
good in that country, but rather dry”. The same detail is 
noted by Madame d’Aulnoy: “Here are great Stores of 
partridges and these very large ; they are not very fat but dry ” 
(p- 70). Both speak in analagous terms of the freedom with 
which men express themselves in talking to women of a certain 
rank (p. 244), (“ their talk is bold”, says Gourville “ and full’ of 
double entente”’), and also of the summer walks in the bed of the 
Manzanares (p. 242). How can we fail to be Struck by finding 
both in Gourville and in Madame d’Aulnoy the same pi€ture 
of the shoemaker who, after bringing the shoes ordered from 
him, sits warming himself in the sun and talking politics (p. 316)? 
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In Martin’s book many more analogies with the Travels 
can be noted than in that of Gourville. There are remarks on 
the character of the Spaniards (pp. 66-7), their dress (pp. 67, 
218), the pace of their carriages when they drive in the town 
or outside it (pp. 189, 336). Martin speaks of the Spanish 
women wearing “five or six skirts one on top of the other” 
and Madame d’Aulnoy asserts: “ But to return to their habit, 
under this plain upper garment, they have a dozen more, one 
finer than another . . .” (p. 200), and is careful to add 
“that I have told you a dozen, pray do not think that I exceed 
the truth”. But only Taine believes that Madame d’Aulnoy 
never exaggerates. According to Martin “ their only coiffure 
is their hair, which they fasten with many ribbons and allow 
to hang down behind their head; which is never covered 
save with a mantilla and when they gointothe town”. Accord- 
ing to Madame d’Aulnoy “they have usually five braided 
rolls, to which they fagten knots of ribbon, or else pearls, and 
these they tie together to their girdles” (p. 203). The men, 
says Martin, “sleep without nightcaps”; “the women”, 
says Madame d’Aulnoy, “ never wear any sort of coif, either 
night or day” (p. 203). On the subject of their jewellery 
similar observations are to be found in both writers (p. 320), 
and they are likewise in accord in observing that Spanish 
nobles never make misalliances (p. 206). A few details are the 
same in the description of the penitents (pp. 223-227). In 
connection with the May Day promenade’, Martin is the only 
traveller to use the word so#illo,? which occurs again in Madame 
d’Aulnoy (p. 243). One cannot be certain that Madame 
@Aulnoy learned from Martin the cuftom of trenching the 
sand in the bed of the Manzanares so as to permit of bathing 
(p. 285). ‘There is a curious analogy between Martin’s remark 
about the freedom of the language used by men to women and 
the declaration which Madame d’Aulnoy puts in the mouth of 
the marquise d’Alcafiizes (p. 329). 

Jean Hérauld de Gourville made a journey to Madrid in 
16693 to recover a sum of money due to the prince de Condé, 
He took with him Bernardin Martin, apothecary to the Prince, 
as dogtor. Gourville, during the year which he spent at Madrid, 
mixed in the higheét society and had every opportunity of 
studying Spanish life, and he muét have brought back with 
him an infinitely greater number of reminiscences than are 
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contained in his Memoirs,’ in which the journey to Spain 
occupies only some thirty pages. These Memoirs were not 
ditated until 1702, but Gourville kept manuscript notes on Spain? 
and it is a plausible enough conjecture that he communicated 
them to Madame d’Aulnoy. The similarity of certain passages 
in his Memoirs and in the Travels is easily explained if Gourville 
left his notes to Madame d’Aulnoy, or recalled certain details 
of his journey in her presence ; and for the very reason that 
Gourville’s reminiscences of Spain muét have been more 
numerous than those which he consigned to his Memoirs, it 
would not be surprising if the Travels contained certain remarks 
originating with Gourville, though it is naturally impossible 
to identify them. 

Madame d’Aulnoy, we muét believe, knew Gourville per- 
sonally. He had had relations with Fonqnet, as had the baron 
@Aulnoy. Gourville in 1668 entered the service of the Condé, 
and lived in a wing of their hotel, where he died in 1703. The 
baron d’Aulnoy was “ purveyor and comptroller of the house- 
hold of his Serene Highness the Prince”; he died in 1700 
in a house in the rue Neuve-Saint-Lambert (now the rue 
Condé), opposite the h6tel de Condé. Gourville and Madame 
d’Aulnoy had a common friend in Saint-Evremond. Gourville 
had met him in England and Saint-Evremond had known 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s father; he corresponded with her, as is 
proved by the letter of condolence which he wrote to her in 
1700 on the death of her husband. 

Bernardin Martin,3 in a much more modeét situation, was 
also in the service of the Condé: he lived in the rue Neuve- 
Saint-Lambert, opposite the hétel de Condé and consequently 
in a house near that of the baron d’Aulnoy, if not the same. 
He had the title of apothecary to the Prince and he was a 
chemist and had the use of a laboratory at the hétel de Condé, 
where he also aéted as librarian.4 

Thus Gourville, Martin and the baron d’Aulnoy all lived 
together at the hotel de Condé, or in its near neighbourhood. 
We do not know what were the relations of the baron d’Aulnoy 
and his wife during the last years of the seventeenth century, 
nor whether they were living together; if they were not, 
Madame d’Aulnoy may have lived not far away: in 1705 she 
died in the rne Saint-Benéit, in the parish of Saint-Sulpice. 
to which the hétel de Condé belonged. 
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Bernardin Martin died in 1703. Madame d’Aulnoy must 
have known him at the hétel de Condé. The parallels quoted 
above can only be explained by reminiscences made in conver- 
sation by Martin in the presence of Madame d’Aulnoy, or 
(a second hypothesis which seems more plausible) by a loan of 
the manuscript: Martin had drawn up the Story of his journey 
to Spain immediately upon his return, or in any case during the 
minority of Charles II, and thus some time before Madame 
d@’Aulnoy composed her Yravels. ‘The few verbal similarities 
which are noticeable between the two works are more easily 
explained by a written than by an oral communication. But 
whereas when Madame d’Aulnoy was disposing of a text of this 
nature she was in the habit of transcribing it almoét word for 
word, she makes a far more guarded use of it here. The 
motives of this discretion are unknown to us. 

It was mo&t probably in printed books that Madame 
d’Aulnoy found certain details, such as part of what she says 
about don Juan of Austria (pp. 60-64). She also found in 
print the name of Ogno Bianor, the founder of Madrid (p. 190), 
the details about Pelagius (p. 432), perhaps also the titles of the 
king of Spain (p. 371). It was also from printed books that 
she muft have taken the description of the Escurial (p. 377-83) 
and the details, bordering on the marvellous, of lakes, springs 
and mountains (pp. 57, 84, 374-5). 

Finally, 1 consider it almoét certain that the majority of the 
observations and remarks contained in the B sections of the 
Travels come from letters written by various persons from 
Madrid. Madame d’Aulnoy mut have sought out corre- 
spondence, in which details were to be found which she could 
use. She may have known the letters written by the marquise 
de Villars in 1679-1681 to Madame de Coulanges, Madame 
de Sévigné, Madame d’Uxelles and other ladies; certainly 
the recipient was not the only person to read them; these 
letters passed from hand to hand and copies were made of them. 
Such was the case with the thirty-seven letters from Madame 
de Villars to Madame de Coulanges, which have come down to 
us. If Madame d’Aulnoy had them at her disposal, was it 
not in them that she found “the King has a little Flemish 
dwarf, who underftands and speaks French very well” ? 
Tt was perhaps this passing remark which she developed for the 
fir&t time in her Memoirs : 
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‘The king’s dwarf, who is one of the prettieft creatures in the 
world, whom the Conftable brought with him from his Govern- 
ment of Flanders, where he succeeded Don Juan, danced a 
passa cailla, along with a young girl, whom the queen had taken 
into her service and was newly redeemed out of slavery. They 
were both of them dressed after the Indian fashion, covered with 
feathers of birds of different colours ; they had little tabors and 
played prettily upon them (p. 362; English translation II, 
P- 179). 

In the Travels this becomes : 


The king’s dwarf is the prettieét that ever I saw, his name is 
Louisillo ; he was born in Flanders; he is extreme little and 
exadtly well proportioned. He has a handsome face, an admirable 
complexion, and not only wittier than one can imagine, but 
withal very wise and knowing. When he goes to take the air, 
there’s a groom to wait on him, who rides upon one horse and 
carries another before him, which is so very small that he may 
properly be termed a dwarf horse, and is as handsome for his kind 
as his master is for his. This horse is brought to the place where 
Lonisillo is to mount him, for he would be almoft tired if he was 
to walk so far ; and it is really a great pleasure to see the dexterity 
of this little animal and his maéter, when he orders him like a 
managed horse. I do assure you that when he is upon his back, 
they do not both make three quarters of an ell in height. He 
said very seriously tother day that he would fight the bull 
at the firé&t bull-feast, for the sake of his miftress Donna Elvire. 
This is a little gir] about seven or eight years of age, but won- 
derful beautiful. The Queen commanded him to be her 
gallant (p. 396). 

There follows the ftory of “Dofta Elvire”, which is a little 
longer but no less fantastic than that of “ Louisillo ”. 

It is perhaps again from Madame de Villars’ letters that 
Madame d’Aulnoy has taken what she has to say about the 
visits received by ladies, the custom by which they tutoyer each 
other, their habit of sitting on the floor, and the silver brazier 
full of olive stones (p. 206). Madame de Villars writes: 
“ As soon as there are five or six ladies a collation is brought, 
which happens an infinite number of times. Fir there are 
presented large basins of dried sweetmeats, served by maid- 
servants”?; in Madame d’Aulnoy we find: ‘“ This Princess 
gave us a collation. Her women, to the number of eighteen, 
brought every one of them a great silver basin full of dry 
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sweetmeats” (p. 211). Possibly this is only a chance coinci- 
dence, since the same details may very well have been observed 
in the same circles at an interval of ten years; but the verbal 
similarities make this doubtful and lead rather to a belief that 
the passage has been borrowed. 

An equally close analogy may be observed between Madame 
de Villars and Madame d’Aulnoy on the subjeét of holy week. 
“There are divers women, which under pretence of devotion, 
constantly go to certain churches, where for a year before they 
are assured to meet him they love ” (p. 222). But here again 
the fat might have been observed by anyone who happened 
to be in Madrid at that time of year. Finally it was perhaps 
because she had read in one of Madame de Villars’ letters that 
she had seen at the Prado “the portraits of this queen Elizabeth 
and of the wretched don Carlos, and thought upon their 
melancholy adventures”, that Madame d’Aulnoy conceived 
the idea of imagining two pictures representing episodes in this 
romantic Story in the Caétle of the Pastrana at Buitrago. 

“But if Madame d’Aulnoy took certain faéts from the corre- 
spondence of Madame de Villars and perhaps also from that of 
other Frenchwomen, the greater number of the remarks and 
observations whose source is unknown to us, come, I am con- 
vinced, from two persons more closely allied to her, her mother 
and one of her daughters. In the Memoirs and in the Travels 
Madame d’Aulnoy several times mentions her mother, being 
careful to refer to her simply as “my relation”, In the 
Travels she does not fail to say that the king “ had made her 
Titularia and Marchioness of Castille” (p. 134 and also 
Pp. 232). There is no doubt that at the time when Madame 
d’Aulnoy was writing the Memoirs and the Travels, that is to 
say in 1690 and 1691, Madame de Gudannes was at Madrid. 
Two of her granddaughters, Angélique-Frangoise and Judith- 
Henriette, spent several years there with her. One of them 
was probably there when Madame d’Aulnoy was writing her 
two books : she it is whom her mother makes ten years younger, 
since the journey is dated 1679-1681 ; she it is to whom the 
archbishop of Burgos gives a little monkey ; she is, at the end 
of the Memoirs, “ a young girl whom I was to leave behind me 
in Spain and was very dear to me”, and whom the Queen 
Promises to receive among her Menines (p. 380). At the time 
of the compilation of the two works she was a little over twenty 
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years old and could communicate many curious details to her 
mother. But the moét intereSting observations certainly 
come from Madame de Gudannes." 

The plot by which in 1669 Madame de Gudannes had tried 
to min her son-in-law had had quite another denoue- 
ment from that which she had intended : her two accomplices, 
Courboyer and Lamoiziére, had been executed and the inno- 
cence of the baron d’Aulnoy had been recognised.* We do 
not know what became of Madame de Gudannes then,3 but 
twenty years later we meet her again at Madrid, where she is 
manifegtly an “informer” in French pay. We have letters of 
the greatest interest written by her in this capacity from 1693 
to 1698,4 but one of them makes it quite clear that she had been 
reporting to the French government at least since 1690.5 

In 1690 the English ambassador Alexander Stanhope arrived 
in Madrid, and from two of his letters, written in 1690, it is 
apparent that Madame de Gudannes was already there in that 
year. From one of these letters we learn that she was drawing 
a pension of 1,200 piftules from the Spanish government and 
also the service of which it was the reward : 

To Mx, Yaro, 
Madrid, May 21, 1698. 

On Saturday la&, the 17th, an Alcalde de Corte came with 
an order from the President of Caétille in the king’s name to the 
Marquesa de Gadagne, a French Jady here, commanding her to 
leave Madrid in twenty-four hours, and retire thirty-six leagues 
from Court, She complied in going out of town within the term ; 
bat, feigning herself sick, Atays a league off, hoping some modera- 
tion to her sentence from the diligences of her friends at Toledo. 
‘The ftory of this lady, as short as I can, is that being at Rome in 
the war of Messina,” she had two gallants: one of them Secretary 
to the French Ambassador, the other a gentleman belonging to 
the Spanish Ambassador. Whether it were for intereét, or that 
she liked the Spaniard better, she picked ont of the Frenchman’s 
pocket letters containing secrets of great importance, and gave 
them to the Spaniard, which being discovered, she could no more 
return to France ;* and the service she did Spain by that treachery 
was thought so considerable, that she has had here ever since 2 
pension of 1200 piftoles a year,? and not ill paid. Yet, after all 
this, her inclinations have appeared, by all her behaviour since 
I am here, to be moft visibly French, insomuch that it has always 
been much suspeéted that the has a pension on that side also. 
All the time of the war, the cabals of that fation were held at 
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her house ; and of late the French Ambassador, he of Savoy, and 
the Condeétablesa of Colonna, with one Madame Salcado, widow 
to a Spaniard, formerly Envoy in England, with others of that 
party, were almost every night there, on pretence of enjoying 
the fratcheur of a very pleasant garden the Marquesa has near 
the Prado. What her crime is I cannot hear certainly, but the 
reportis, that some letters she sent to France have been intercepted 
and drawn down this misfortune on her.* 


To Tax East or Portianp, at Paris. 
Madrid, May 23, 1698. 

The news that makes moft noise here at present is, that on 
the r7th ingtant, the Marquesz de Gadagne, an old intrigning 
French lady here, was ordered by the President of Castile, in the 
king’s name, to leave Madrid in twenty-four hours and to retire 
thirty-six leagues diftance. This lady has long had a considerable 
pension here for a service she did Spain at Rome, in the time of 
the war of Messina, by picking letters out of the French 
Ambassador’s secretary’s pocket, wherein were secrets of great 
importance relating to Sicily, and betraying them to a Spanish 
gallant. Yet ever since I came here she has been thought rather 
in the French interest, and all the cabals of that party were held 
at her house.* 


After her disgrace Madame de Gudannes continued to live 
in Spain. She died there in 1701 or 1702.3 As we have 
said, two of her granddaughters, Angélique-Frangoise and 
Judith-Henriette, had long lived with her in Madrid. 

Thus in 1698 Madame de Gudannes was receiving at her 
house the greatest of the French nobility and men holding the 
highe&t positions. As to this the teétimony of the French 
ambassador d’Harcourt agrees entirely with that of the English 
ambassador Stanhope. He writes to Louis XIV, at the time of 
Madame de Gudannes’ disgrace: “. . . there is at her 
house, which is not far from my own, a large garden open to all 
who wish to go there: the constable used often to come there, 
and the ambassador of Savoy, the Portuguese envoy and 
Madame de Salcedo, a Flemish lady who also received the 
whole of society ; I used to go there very often too. Ina 
letter of September 30th, 1693, Madame de Gudannes writes 
that she knows “ in particular” five of the persons on whom 
the king was to beftow the Golden Fleece on the next day: 
“ to-morrow the king gives the order of the Fleece to 14 lords, 
of whom I know in particular the Count of Coupigni, 
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Linfantado, de Lemos, Prince Simey and de Vifterlo.”* In 
another letter of April 2nd, 1693, she says that she has been 
present at an interview between the king and the two 
queens : “‘ The king has seen the Queen-Mother and he agreed 
with the Conftable that he would see her again yesterday, 
tate a tete at the Incarnation, which he entered; but the 
young queen being warned of it, she did not fail to come there 
on purpose to interrupt them, and when she was there all that 
assed between them was outward ceremony. As I was there, 
Pean tell you that in the space of two hours their Majesties did 
not exchange two words . . .”? Since the correspondence 
of Madame de Gudannes with the French government went 
back at leaé&t as far as 1690, it seems likely that her relations 
with court society had begun some time before that date. 

A comparison of one of Madame de Gudannes’ letters and 
certain passages in the Travels allows us to observe a really 
significant detail. Madame d’Aulnoy asserts that her conver- 
sations with don Fernand de Toledo took place in Spanish 
{p. 20); she also says elsewhere that she was reading a book 
written in Spanish on Philip IV (p. 318); but the few words 
which she quotes give a most unfortunate idea of her know- 
ledge of the language. A miftake found only in a single letter 
might pass as 2 printer’s error, but what are we to say of the 
refleGtion put in the month of the archbishop of Burgos’ 
cook (p. 155): No puedo padecer la rina (I cannot bear being 
reprimanded) and of those other phrases: Hermano, ponga las 
ojalass (p. 210); viva, viva los braves caballeros (p. 261) ; 
Sulano 5 empetio (p. 262)? If Madame d’Aulnoy asseverates 
that she knew Spanish (we have seen how well), she also States, 
with her usual aplomb, that Madame de Gudannes spoke a 
hybrid language : 


+ + + I could not forbear laughing at her manner of 
speaking, She now understands very little French, although she 
continually speaks and loves it so much, that it is impossible for 
her to learn any other language. But she now mixes Italian, 
English and Spanish with her own natural language ; and this 
makes such a jargon, as is very Strange to one who knew her, as I 
did, to have the French language in its purity, and able to read 
Je€tures of it to the learned. She cannot endure to be told that 
the has forgot it ; and indeed she does not believe it, having never 
left off speaking it, either with some of her own women, or with 
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ambassadors and &trangers, who generally underftood it. Never- 
theless she speaks it very ill (p. 190.) 

Nevertheless the letters of Madame de Gudannes which 
we possess show that she wrote French admirably, but 
knew very little Spanish : according to her Charles II, speaking 
of the prince of Darmitadt to queen Marie-Anne of Neuburg, 
said: “Yo te defiendo de nombrar nunca tu primo”, which 
sentence has the air of coming from the same pen as the “ No 
puedo padecer la rita” and the other phrases quoted above. 
Madame d’Aulnoy never went to Spain and doubtless did not 
know Spanish; and we have now seen that Madame de 
Gnudannes, who lived at Madrid, did not know it either. 


V_ Concxusion 


Madame d’Aulnoy never went to Spain.t Her Mémoires de 
a Cour d’Espagne and her Relation du Voyage d’ Espagne thus 
contain no dire€t information and no personal observation. 
The two works are mere compilations. The Memoirs were 
composed by reproducing almoft the whole of one manu- 
script, the Pseudo-Villars, and a very small number of printed 
works, As we possess the text of the manuscript (and also a 
more complete text) and as we have all the printed works, with 
one exception, the Memoirs are almogt devoid of interest. 
The Travels were composed partly by borrowing more or 
less lengthy passages from printed works which we possess, 
partly by making use of correspondence and probably also of 
oral information. Though the parts of the Travels which are 
drawn from printed works which we possess have no value of 
their own, it is quite otherwise with the parts which have 
handed down to us a Store of information only to be found 
therein, since almoft all the original letters have disappeared 
and only the compiler has profited by the oral information. 

The work of compilation has been done intelligently and 
adroitly ; the illusion that the Memoirs really were Memoirs 
of Madame d’Aulnoy lafted until 1865; the Travels have been 
up to this day considered as “an original work”. Very few 
literary fakes have had such lasting good fortune, and if it be 
remembered that this fake is in great part made up of a down- 
right theft (the appropriation of the Pseudo-Villars) and of 
innumerable borrowings from works, among which are some of 
the moft celebrated books on Spain, it is impossible not to 
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feel some surprise that the myétery should not have been 
unveiled before now. 

The Memoirs were published in 1690, the Travels in 1691. 
Everything seems to show that the two works appeared in the 
order in which they were written. The Memoirs must have 
been prepared between April and September, 1690; it was 
in fat in April, 1690, that the Mercure Galant interrupted the 
publication of the “ Memoirs of the Court of Spain” and the 
privilege to print Madame d’Aulnoy’s Memoirs was granted on 
September 11th, 1690. The Travels must have been written 
in 1690-1691 (the privilege is dated March 2gth, 1691). Since 
she was giving her Memoirs as the result of personal observation, 
Madame d’Aulnoy naturally had to let it be underftood that 
she had lived in Madrid, and in the Memoirs we do in fat read 
that she lived there, Since the work which furnished the 
greater part of the Memoirs was the Pseudo-Villars, whose 
author lived at Madrid from 1679 to 1681, Madame d’Aulnoy 
was obliged to place her own visit at the same period, for she 
was in some sort subéstituting herself for the author. When 
she wrote the Travels she was naturally bound to preserve the 
fiGtion of this same date. Moreover, as the Memoirs had shown 
Madame d’Anlnoy in residence at Madrid, the Travels, 
presented in the form of letters, the earliest of which are 
supposed to be prior to the composition of the Memosrs, mut 
show her on her way there. So Madame d’Aulnoy, in the 
Travels, describes how she is going with one of her daughters 
to Madrid, to join her mother there. The mother and 
daughter (really two daughters) of Madame d’Aulnoy aétually 
did live in Madrid, only not in 1679-1681, but several years 
later. Thus all Madame d’Aulnoy had to do was to antedate 
their sojourn in Spain and in this matter the fiction is only 
partial, since it is a mere anachronism ; but everything which 

ladame d’Aulnoy says about her own journey is entirely 
fiGitous. 

In the Memoirs and in the Travels, all the sources of in- 
formation to which the compiler had access had to be referred 
back to the period of the Pseudo-Villars, that is to say to 1679- 
1681, The entry of queen Marie Louise belongs to 1680, but 
Brunel, Bertaut, Jouvin, Coulon, Carel de Sainte-Garde and 
others are all earlier than 1679. On the other hand the letters 
sent from Madrid to Madame d’Aulnoy are some years later 
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than 1679-1681, and indeed go on right up to 1690-1691, the 
years in which the two books appeared. Madame de Gudannes 
was in Madrid in 1690, but she had been there for some time, as 
we have shown; consequently the observations and remarks 
in the Jravels which come from this source belong to this 
period. From a chronological point of view the Memoirs 
and the Travels are thus a compilation of information col- 
leéted between 1621 (Bassompierre) and 1690-1691 (Gudannes), 
that is to say during seventy years, and referred uniformly to 
1679-1681, the date of Madame d’Aulnoy’s pretended journey 
into Spain. 

Both when Madame d’Aulnoy is copying verbatim and when 
she is transposing or paraphrasing she has (pace Taine) a mania 
for exaggeration. The figures quoted in the work from which 
she is drawing are almost always increased, whether it be a 

jueftion of a sum of money or of a person’s age ; and not only 
the figures but the faéts themselves suffer a similar deformation ; 
sometimes also they are dramatised. The countess of Lemos, 
although seventy-five years of age, has not a single wrinkle 
(Travels, p. 123). Doita Teresa de Figueroa’s feet are smaller 
than those of a child of six (Travels, p. 182). ‘The Spanish 
women’s slippers look like those of French babies (Travels, 
p. 200). The Gazette reports merely (1679, p. 43) “It is 
refused to admit as a grandee of Spain Dom Charle Omodei, 
marquis of Almonazid, who had married the heiress of the 
Marquisate Grandeeship of Castel Rodrigue, although Dom 
Aniel de Guzman, her first husband, enjoyed that honour” 
In Madame d’Aulnoy’s hands this becomes : 


“, . , That Don Carlos de Omodei, Marquis d’Almonazid, 
was dangerously ill at his disappointment of being admitied a 
grandee of Spain, to which he pretended, having married the 
heiress of the house and gradeurship of Caftle Rodrigue ; and 
that which moft sensibly afflifted him was that Don Aniel de 
Guzman, this lady’s fir&t husband, had enjoyed this honour, 
40 that he could not but look on the difficulties thrown in his way 
as a slighting of his person.” “ In truth, Madam ”, said I to her, 
“Tcan hardly comprehend how a man of sense can with such 
eagerness pursue and be so greatly dejected at a disappointment 
of this nature”, We are otherwise affeGted in Spain ”, replied 
the beautiful widow, “and this inftance is a proof of it.” 
(Traveks, pp. 90-91.) 
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In other words Madame d’Aulnoy grafts a trait invented 
by herself onto the fact given by the Gazette, and then brings 
out its fundamentally Spanish chara€ter. 

The modifications which she introduces into the texts 
which she uses are sometimes more considerable. Here, for 
example, we see her at pains to introduce an exotic note into a 
rather colourless reference in the Gazette : 


Gazette, 1690, pp. 104-105. 

After dinner there was a 
great hunting of the wild boar. 
They killed abundance of them 
and as it was very hot the Duke 
de Paétrane, who exercised the 
office of Chief Ranger in the 
absence of the Marquis de 
Ligne conduéted the queen to 
a place in the forest, where she 
found a 


collation and all sorts of 
refreshments, 


Thus, not content with 


Memoirs, pp. 160-161. 

After the king had given 
them audience, he took the 
queen along with him to a 
great hunting of the wild boar, 
where they killed abundance 
of them. The Duke de 
Paftrane, who exercised the 
office of Chief Ranger in the 
absence of the Marquis de 
Liche, conduéted the queen to 
a place in the forest, which 
was extremely _— pleasant. 
Several treams of water ran 
by the place and under some 
of the higheé trees a pavilion 
of gold brocade, adorned with 
a fringe of the same, was set 
up. Al] the trees were covered 
with little apes, squirrels and 
parrots and a thousand other 
birds were faétened to them ; 
young boys that were dressed 
like fauns and silvans, and girls 
apparelled like nymphs and 
dryads and — shepherdesses 
served up 2 noble collation to 
her Majesty, who seemed to 
be at fir extremely pleased 
with the entertainment. But 
although nobody knew what it 
was that disquicted her after- 
wards, she appeared to be very 
sad ail the remainder of the 
day. 


peopling the countryside with 


squirrels, monkeys and parrots, Madame d’Aulnoy speaks of the 
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Queen’s spirits, of which she naturally knows nothing what- 
ever. She has a predileétion for monkeys and parrots: it isa 
marmoset that the archbishop of Burgos gives her daughter 
(Travels, p. 148) and parrots that are strangled by the duchess 
de Terranova, to the great annoyance of the Queen (Memoirs, 
Pp. 217-219). 

Elsewhere she takes items from the Gazette or from some 
other source and puts them together in a relation of cause and 
effeét, which certainly never existed : 


Gazette, 1679, p. 104. 

Dom Pedro Portocarréro 
Count of Médelin, Grandes of 
Spain, gentleman of the King’s 
Chamber and President of the 
Sovereign Council of the 
Indies, died here on the 
twenty-seventh of laé&t month. 
The Marquise de Ia Garde, 
his sifter and wife to the 
Marquis de la Garde, Alcayde 
or Governor of Biien Retiro, 
had died the day before. 


Psendo-Villars, pp. 213-214. 


In such an impoverished 
ate, he sought for new 
resources and found none 
better in his imagination than 
the Vice-royalty of Peru. . . 
He came to Madrid to sollicit 
for this office but the King 
having disposed of it in favour 

ly 


Travels (notes, p. 433). 

She then informed Don 
Fernand de Toledo that the 
Marquise de la Garde, his aunt, 
had recently died, and that 
the Count de Medelin, this 
lady’s brother, had died the 
following day; that many 
persons believed *twas out of 
grief at the death of his sister. 
“What! Madame”, said I, 
interrupting her, “have the 
Spaniards so much natural 
feeling? To me it seems that 
their gravity accords ill with 
tenderness.” She began to 
laugh at my queftion and told 
me that I was like all the other 
French ladies, who are easily 
predisposed againét the Spani- 
ards; but that she hoped that 
I should have a better opinion 
of them when I knew them. 


Memoirs (pp. 285-286, English 
translation II, pp. 88-89). 

He (the Marquis de Sante- 
Cruz] flattered himeelf that all 
these considerations would 
infallibly procure him the 
Vice-royalty of Peru, He 
came on purpose to Madrid to 
sollicit for it; but when he 
saw Don Melchior Navarra 
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of Dom Melchior Navarra, 
the Marquis de Santa Cruzwas 
seized with such profound 
grief that he fell ill and died 
within a few days after. 


Gazette, 1680, p. 502. 

Dona Antonia de la Cerda, 
daughter to the Duke de 
Medina Celi, chief Minifter, 
and wife to the son of the 


preferred before him, he could 
not mafter his grief and died 
within a few days after. 


His death was attended by 
that of one of the deareft 
persons in the world to him, 
Donna Antonia de la Cerda, 


daughter to the Duke de 
Medina Celi, and wife to the 
son of the Marquis de Villa 
Manriquez. She was very 
young and yet extremely 
agreable. 


Marquis de Villa Manriquez 
died here on the 15th. 


Sometimes to a fa& taken from a text where it is simply 
tated, she will add an explanation of her own invention and 
that explanation is invariably a romantic one. When she finds 
in the Gazette (1679, p. 105) that the Marquis of Leganés has 
refused the vice-royalty of Sardinia, she knows at once that it is 
because he is “ in love with a fine lady whom he could not find 
it in his heart to leave ” (Travels, p. 96). 

It is enough for her to read in the Gazette (1680, p, 357) 
that on the way back from Gaeta to Naples the regent Galeota 
“* died on the way, after taking a medicine ”, and she writes : 


The execrable secret of preparing the most subtle poison, that 
is so frequently practised in Italy, has been used from time to 
time in the kingdom of Naples. The Regent Galeota, who came 
back from Gaeta, made a sad experiment of it in a dose of physic, 
which despatched him in a few hours after. The Viceroy of 
Naples, who loved him dearly, expressed 2 mighty sorrow at his 
loss, and promised that if ever he was able to discover the crime, 
he would make a notorious example of those that were concerned 
in it. [Memoirs, p. 236; English translation II, p. 49.] 


In the Gazette (1680, p. 186), Madame d’Aulnoy finds : 


A few days ago the King went to one of the churches of this 
town to hear mass celebrated in the Chaldean language, by a 
prieét of the city of Mosul, which was heretofore called Nineveb. 


This is how she transforms it ; 
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"The King and Queen had the pleasure of hearing mass celebrated 
at the Jemits’ College in the Chaldean language called Nineveh. 
After it was over the Queen, who was always desirous of informing 
herself in matters of curiosity, sent for him to come to her and 
by the means of an interpreter she asked him several questions 
and amongét the reft, whether the women were as severely 
locked up in Mosul as they were at Madrid. This queétion, 
although there was nothing criminal in it, was so maliciously 
explained by the Duchess de Terranova, that the King was 
observed to look upon her with a great deal of coldness for some 
days after. [Memosrs, p. 191; English translation, 1, p. 194.] 


On other occasions her procedure is &till more free: thus 
in the course of an account of an autodafé, which she has taken 
from the Pseudo-Villars,) she inserts the following piGture 
(Memotrs, pp. 238-239 ; English translation, IT, p. 51), which 
comes from her imagination alone : 


Amongét the reét, there was a young woman, of admirable 
beauty, who seemed not to be above seventeen years of age 
and happening to be on the same side where the Queen was, she 
addressed herself to her, to obtain favour at her hands: “Great 
Queen”, says she, “Cannot your royal presence bring some 
remedy to my misfortune ? Have pity on my youth and consider 
that I am persecuted for 2 religion which I have sucked in with 
my mother’s milk?” The Queen turned away her eyes and 
appeared to pity her case, but durét not make any intercession 
to have her saved, 


Nevertheless, Jet us not regret that Madame d’Aulnoy has 
given free rein to her fancy, for it is to this passage in the 
Memoirs that we owe four lines of Vitor Hugo* on 


La juive de seize ans brilée au mariage 

De Charles deux avec Louise d’Orléans, 

Et dans lantodafé plein de brasiers béants 
Offerte aux fiancés comme une cierge de noce. 


A similar feat of imagination is to be found elsewhere in the 
Memoirs (pp. 193-193 ; English translation, II, p. 2), where 
Madame d’Aulnoy tells how on the Feaét of the Annunciation 
the young queen was greatly surprised. . 

to find a billet privately slipped into her pocket and thus 
superscribed, For the Queen alone” . . . It seemed to be 
written in a disguised sort of an hand and contained these words 
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in Spanish : “The supreme elevation of Your Majeéty and the 
mighty difference that is between us, has not been able to efface 
that passion, which your admirable qualities have infused into 
my heart. I adore you, my queen ; I die in adoring you; and 
I dare say that I am not unworthy to adore you. I see you, I sigh 
after you, but you don’t know my sighs, you don’t know my 
secret languishings ; nay, you don’t turn your charming eyes upon 
me, Ah, Madam, how unhappy am I to be born a subject, who 
find myself possessed with the inclinations of the greateét king 


in the universe ”. 


‘The passage is so well known that it is unnecessary to quote 
it at length. “ As might have been foreseen”, says M. Morel- 
Fatio,* “ the incident of the letter is nowhere to be found in 
the original Memoirs [the Pseudo-Villars]; the inventive 
countess, Madame d’Aulnoy, discovered it all and composed 
the whole of the burning epiétle from the unknown adorer.” 
And we know what Ruy Blas owes to those few lines: “ truth 
to tell? almoft the whole of Hugo’s drama is derived from this 
passage ; it is upon the letter of Madame d’Aulnoy that there 
is based the situation which is the crux of the play and the 
parts (to use the Spanish terms) of the dama joven and the 
galan primero.” M. Morel-Fatio has pointed out all that 
Ruy Blas owes to the Memoirs; I have nothing to add to his 
examination} 

The young girl of the autodafé “seemed not to be above 
seventeen years of age” and “ was of admirable beauty” ; 
these two expressions ought to have sufficed to put us on our 
guard, for Madame d’Aulnoy cannot refrain from imagining 
young girls or young women of about seventeen, who are 
marvellously beautiful or infinitely witty. Thus, in the 
Travels (p. 79), in order to explain the interest taken by 
don Sancho Sarmiento in the inhabitants of Messina and more 
especially in the family of the Prince of Condro, she invents 
a princess Eleonora, of whom she says: “ His Princess is not 
above eighteen; her beauty and wit are miraculous, which 
agtonish those about her”. Dofia Theresa de Figueroa 
(Travels, p. 179) “is but seventeen years of age, but of such 
an agreeable humour and so ingenious, that we were perfe@ly 
charmed with her wit and her person”. In the Memoirs 
(p. 300) Madame d’Aulnoy says of dofia Isabella de Mendoza, a 
fiGitious charaCter, who is represented as entering a convent 
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after the death of don Ruy Gomez de Silva, that she was “ very 
beautiful and not yet seventeen ”. 

Nevertheless, it would be 2 mistake, because Madame 
d’Aulnoy embellishes and even invents her faéts, to reject 
a priori everything in her two books which seems fantastic or 
romantic. In this conneftion the moét typical example is 
that of the king’s noéturnal visit to the queen (Travels, 
PP. 391-2). 

Tt is thus noted in the orders; That when the King comes 
outof his own chamber in the night to go to the Queen’s, he muét 
wear his shoes like slippers (for here they make none of these last), 
his black cloak upon his shoulders, ingtead of a night-gown (of 
which no one makes use in Madrid), his broguel or buckler (of 
which I have spoken in some of my letters) faftened under his 
arm and his bottle faftened by a string to the other. But you 
muét not think this bottle holds drink to quench thirét; it is 
for a gnite contrary purpose, which you muf guess. With 
all this accoutrement, the King has besides a long rapier in one 
hand, and a dark lantern in ‘other; and on this manner he’s 
obliged to go all alone into the Queen’s chamber. 


It is a finished grotesque, but the question is, is it true? 
The abbé de Vayrac, finding this Story in Volume II (1693) 
of Claude Jordan’s Voyages biftoriques de [Europe and not 
perceiving that Jordan had merely borrowed it from Madame 
d’Aulnoy, wrote : 


This traveller muét have had deeply graven in his mind the 
proverb which says a beau mentir gui vient de loin, if he imagined 
that the public would be fool enough to believe his word when 
he announced that “‘ when the Catholic king wishes in the night 
to go to the queen’s chamber, inétead of nightgown and slippers 
of which (according to him) no one makes use in Spain, he wraps 
himself in his cloak, wears his shoes as slippers, faftens a leather 
bottle round his arm to serve him as pot de chambre and with a 
dark lantern in his left hand and a rapier in his right, he goes in 
this absurd accoutrement to throw himself into his wife’s arms ”. 


Vayrac knew Spain well, having passed some ten years there, 
probably from 1700 to 1710; but he might have remembered 
that in a question of etiquette nothing is unlikely. ‘The facts 
reported by Madame d’Aulnoy in 1691, and by Madame 
@Aulnoy alone in the seventeenth century, muét have been 
Stridly true, for ten years later, at the very time when Vayrac 
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was living in Spain, Madame de Ursins writes thus in a letter of 
November 12th, 1701, to Madame de Noailles : 


In truth, Madame de Maintenon would laugh if she knew all 
the details of my office. Pray tell her that it is 1 who have the 
honour of taking the night gown of the king of Spain, when he 
gets into bed, and of giving it to him, together with his slippers 
when he rises. So far I might have patience ; but when, every 
night when the king goes to lie with the queen, the count of 
Bénaventé delivers to me His Majetty’s sword, a pot de chambre, 
and a lamp which I usually upset over my clothes, that is altogether 
too grotesque. . . . 


The dynafty may have changed ; but etiquette had under- 
gone only a few insignificant modifications. 

All Madame d’Aulnoy’s amplifications and embellishments 
have a well marked purpose ; the objeét is to paint Spain as a 
land of luxuriant vegetation and exotic animals, of manners 
at once wild and gallant, of violent and fierce passions. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century a woman, who is no 
doubt familiar with the legend of Guilhem de Cabettaing, 
gives her husband his miftress’s heart to eat (Memoirs, p. 107). 
One falls sick even to death from disappointed ambition 
(Travels, p.91)- Men refuse offices in order not to leave their 
miétress (Travels, p. go). An offended and jealous queen 
has her rival shut up “in a little chamber well grated and 
barred up . . . with nothing but bread and water to 
sustain her and the Queen-Mother frequently ordered her to 
undergo the penance of a discipline” (Memoirs, p. 3485 
English translation, IT, p. 163). A brother dies of grief on the 
death of his sigter (Travels, Notes, p. 433). It is fantaétic, but 
it is always presented in 2 tone of real sympathy. 

But whatever miétatements and alterations we may observe 
in Madame d’Aulnoy, the whole air of the Travels is that of 
the Spanish drama of the seventeenth century and more 
particularly of the drama of Calderon. The following 
description is Strikingly similar to two scenes (AG I, sc. 2 and 
3) of La Dama duende: 


It happens sometimes that a lady covered with her great plain 
mantle or veil, and not showing any more of her face than half 
an eye, and being ordinarily dressed, because she would not be 
known, and having no mind to take a chair, walks on foot to the 
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place of rendezvons. Either her being little used to walk, or very 
often her manner and way diftinguishes her. A cavellero follows 
and begins to talk to her. Uneasy to have such a companion, 
which it is hard to get rid of, she addresses herself to the firét she 
meets, and without further discovery of herself, “I conjure you ”, 
says she to him, “to hinder this importunate man to follow 
meany longer; hiscuriosity mayhinder myaffairs”. Thisrequeét 
amounts to a command with a brave Spaniard. He asks him again ét 
whom the lady complains, why he will press upon her againét her 
mind, and if he meets with an obétinate person, the sword 
mug be drawn and sometimes they kill each other, without 
mowing for whom they have so exposed themselves. In the 
meanwhile, the lady makes the beét of her way, leaving them 
fighting together, and goes where she’s expeéted; but the jeét 
is that very often this proves either to be the husband or the 
brother that asserts her cause, and by defending her from the 
pursuit of the inquisitive, gives her an opportunity to enjoy the 
embraces of her gallant (p. 330-1). 

The dofia Angela of La Dame duende is not going to a 
rendezvous; it is her brother who importunes her without 
recognising her and her defender is an unknown man; but 
with these slight differences the situation is the same. 

There are no other parallels of such closeness to be found 
in the book, but it is impossible not to observe that some of 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s anecdotes are ftrangely reminiscent 
of certain scenes in the Spanish drama. Cavaliers offer holy 
water to ladies as they come out of mass (pp. 218-219). Ladies 
of quality go to the Prado in the evening, on foot and incognito 
(p. 244). Other ladies of quality go veiled (tapadas) to visit 
a man (p. 244). A woman dressed in man’s clothes fights and 
wounds her faithless lover (pp. 250-251). A woman reveals her 
love for a man by pretending to return to him with contempt 
a letter which she says that he has addressed to her; her 
brother, thinking that she has been dishonoured, kills her; the 
gallant disguises himself and kills the brother (pp. 286-289). 
Hired bandits demand to know what sort of wounds they are 
to infli& on your enemy (p. 291). Ladies covered with a veil 
leave their house by the back door, enter a chaise and are 
carried wherever they want to go, never betraying each other 
(p. 327). A lover begs the magter of a honse, whether he 
knows him or not, to leave the place so that he may meet his 
mistress there (p. 332). 
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All this comes from the drama. But is it only from the 
drama? To what extent was the seventeenth century Spanish 
drama a mirror of reality? It would be difficult to reply in 
a short space to such a queftion. Madame d’Aulnoy’s know- 
ledge of Spanish certainly did not enable her to read comedias 
in the original, and besides her sources are all in French ; 
but translations or adaptations of Spanish plays were then 
very rare, and none of them, to our knowledge, contain 
scenes analogous to those which we have quoted. Thus when 
the anecdotes in the Zravels agree with the drama or recall 
it closely, we must suppose, either that the anecdotes are 
merely derived from plays, or that both the Travels and the 
plays give 2 picture of real life; but in either case Madame 
d’Aulnoy only reproduced information which had reached her 
orally or by letter. 

The style of the Memoirs, and Still more that of the Travels 
has always been praised; it has been admired as natural and 
lively and full of a certain worldly grace. It deserves this 
praise and it is certainly superior to that of Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
other works. But when we know how the Memoirs and the 
Travels were composed, we are faced with 2 very diverting 
problem. The Style of the two books probably appeared 
uniform throughout, because no one was Struck with the idea 
that both were merely a mosaic of extracts taken from many 
others. It is not even possible to allege that the compiler 
transformed all the borrowed passages by rewriting them, for 
in a number of places the original text is retained without 
modification. It is a Grange phenomenon: everything from 
the Pseudo-Villars, from the Gazette, from Jouvin, Brunel, 
Bertaut, Coulon, Carel de Sainte-Garde (to quote only the 
chief sources) and everything written or transposed by Madame 
d@’Aulnoy is, we muét believe, written in such a uniform style, 
that no single detail betrayed its diverse origin to the most 
experienced eyes. Muét we then conclude that the ftyle 
of the seventeenth century was neutral and in some sort im- 
personal, or is it wiser to admit that those who praised the 
ftyle of Madame d’Aulnoy had not studied it very closely ? 

Such are the two works of Madame d’Aulnoy, our authority on 
Spain. Hardly anything in the Mémoires de la Cour d’ Espagne 
is worthy of retention, for its sources are almoét entirely 
kmown to us. Part of the Relation du Voyage @’ Espagne on the 
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other hand, is worth consulting, because we shall find there an 
important colleftion of fats, details and remarks, which are 
undoubtedly interefting. Before making use of this class 
of information, reality has first to be separated from fiGtion 
and then that reality itself has to be disengaged from all sorts 
of additions, beneath which it too often runs a risk of passing 
unobserved. Both operations are very delicate and demand 
a minute examination of the smallest details and in faét the 
moSst extreme caution. But the uncertainty which is inevit- 
ably caused by these peculiarities only makes the study of 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s fravels in Spain all the more attrattive. 


R. Fourcuf-Dexsosc, 
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indicate that they had appeared separately. 

‘The firét paraphrase (Sentimens d’une Ame penitente), for which we 
have a licence dated April 22nd, 1691, must have appeared in 1691. 
The second paraphrase (Le Retour dune Ame a Dieu), which was 
anterior to the Nouvelles or Memoires biftoriques, the printing of which 
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‘The bibliography of work so famous as the Contes des Ferof Madame 
d’Aulnoy has not yet been drawn up. At present the oldeft edition 
of the Contes des Fées known to us is that of Améterdam 1708. Never- 
theless the Contes des Fées certainly preceded the Contes nouveaux ou 
les Fhes dla mode, the fir&t edition of which appeared in 1698, not only 
because a firét colleétion would not have been called Contes Nouveaux 
and the continuation Contes, but also because in the Contes Nouveaux 
{1698 edition, vol, II, p. 89, in “The White Cat ”) Madame d’Aulnoy 
mentions “ The Orange Tree”, “Gracieuse and Percinet”, “The 
Green Serpent ”, and “ Prince Lutin ”, all four of which are in the 
Contes des Ftes, vo that the author assumes them to be known to her 
readers, ‘The privilege for the Contes Nouveaux isdated December 5th, 
1697. In 1693, when enumerating her works, Madame d’Aulnoy docs 
not mention any fairy tales. Thus the publication of the Contes des 
Files mut be placed between 1693 and December, 1697. 

It seems likely that Madame d’Aulnoy only got the idea of writing 
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fairy tales when she read those of Perranlt.' Perrault’s ftories appeared 
anonymously in the Recueil de pidces curieuses et nouvelles, published 
from 1694 to 1701 by the house of Adrian Moetjens at the Hague. 
The firé volume (1694) of the Recueil contains three tales in verse, 
‘Ass Skin”, “The Ridiculous Wishes”, and “Griselidis”. In 
Volume V of the Recueil the fir&t part contains “The Sleeping Beauty”; 
the fourth contains “ Little Red Riding Hood”, “Blue Beard”, 
“ The Maéter Cat, or Puss in Boots ”, “ Cinderella or the little Glass 
Slipper ”, “ Hop o’ my Thumb”, and ‘Tom Thumb”. The first, 
second and third parts of this Volume V are dated 1696, the fourth 
1697, and in this same year 1697 Perrault’s tales appeared in a volume 
{published in Paris by Claude Barbin)* under the title Hifoires et 
contes du temps passt.3 

Did Madame d’Aulnoy think of writing fairy tales when the firét 
of Perrault’s tales were published (1694), or did the idea come to her 
only when she read the colledted Stories? The second hypothesis 
seems the more plausible and in my opinion the first edition of the 
Contes des Fées can have appeared only a very short time before that 
of the Contes nouveaux. Since the firét edition of the Contes nouveaux 
be in 1698 it is almogt certain that the Contes des Fées came out in 
1697. 
In 1703 Madame d’Aulnoy says that she has written eight volumes 
of fairy tales, which corresponds to four volumes of Contes des Fées 
and four volumes of Contes Nouveaux. The Contes Nouveaux do 
indeed consiét of four volumes, but did they all appear at the same 
time? Volumes III and IV of the 1711 edition are entitled Suite des 
Contes nouveaux ; the firét edition of these volumes III and IV muft 
have followed very quickly upon that of volumes I and II, since the 
tale of “Le Nouveau Gentilhomme Bourgeois” is divided between 
volumes IJ, IJI and IV. 

The eight volumes composing the complete series of fairy tales 
contain twenty-four fairy tales properly so called (1-24 in the 
following list) and three nouvelles (A, B, C). 


Coxrss pes Fis 


Tome I. (1) Gracieuse et Percinet. (2) La Belle aux Chevenx d’or. 
(3) L’Oiseau bleu. (4) Le Prince Lutin. 

Tome II. (5) La Princesse Printaniere. (6) La Princesse Rosette. 
(7) Le Rameau dor. (8) L’Oranger et P’Abeille. (9) La 
bonne petite Souris. 

Tome III. (A) Don Gabriel Ponce de Leon, nouvelle. (10) Le 
Mouton, (11) Finette Cendron. (12) Fortunée. 

Tome IV. (13) Babiolle. (B) Don Fernand de Toléde, nouvelle. 
(14) Le Nain. (B) Suite de Don Fernand de Tolde, 
nouvelle. (15) Serpentin vert. 
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Tome I. (16) La Princesse Carpillon. (17) La Grenomille bien- 
faisante. (18) La Biche au Bois. 

Tome II. (C) Le Nouveau Gentilhomme Bourgeois, nouvelle. 
(19) La Chatte Blanche. (C) Suite du Nouveau Gentil- 
homme Bourgeois, nouvelle, (20) Belle-Belle, ou le 
Chevalier Fortuné, 
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Tome III. (C) Suite du Gentilhomme Bourgeois, nouvelle, (21) Le 
Pigeon etlaColombe. (C) Suite du Gentilhomme Bourgeois, 
nouvelle. (22) La Princesse Belle-Etoile et le Prince Chery. 

Tome IV. (C) Suite du Gentilhomme Bourgeois, nouvelle. (23) Le 
Prince Marcassin. (C) Suite du Gentilhomme Bourgeois, 
nouvelle. (24) Le Dauphin. (C) Suite du Gentilhomme 
Bourgeois, nouvelle. 


1 li& below the editions of the Contes des Fées known to us, but I 
have not included impressions of single tales, editions for the use of 
children, the very numerous editions pofterior to the eighteenth 
century and translations. 
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Les Contes des Fées. Original edition. Paris, 1697. 4 vols. 
Les Contes des Fécs. Nouveaux Contes des Fées. Par Madame 
D—. Amfterdam, Pierre Mortier, 1708 et .d. 2 vols, 
12mo. 
Les Contes des Fées, Par Madame D——. Paris, chez la Veuve 
Ricoeur. 1710. 4 vols., 12mo. 
Paris, Claude Barbin. 1710. 4 vols., 12mo. 
Nouvelle Edition. Paris, Par la Compagnie des Libraires. 1725. 

4 vols., 12mo. 
Amfterdam, 1735. 4 (?) vols., 12mo, avec illustrations, 
Paris, par la Compagnie des Libraires. 1757. 4 vol: 7 
Paris, par la Compagnie des Libraires. 1774. 4 vols,, 12mo. 
Londres, 1782. 4 vols., 16mo. 

Contes Nouveaux ov tes Ffxs ta MODE 

Contes nouveaux, ou les Féesala mode. Par Madame D——. Paris, 
Vv de Theodore Girard. 1698, 2 vols, 1zmo. (Privilége 
du § décembre 1697.) 

Paris, par la Compagnie des Libraires. 1715. 2 vols., 12mo. 
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EERE ennamnel 


TO THE READER 


It is not sufficient to write things true, but they mull 
likewise seem probable, to gain belief. This has some- 
times so prevailed with me as to make me think of re- 
trenching from my relation the frange fories you will 
find therein. But I have been withheld from doing 
this, by persons of such great sense and merit, as has made 
me conclude that I cannot do amiss in following their 
judgments. 


I have not doubt that there will be some who wili 
accuse me of byperbolizing, and composing romances’ ; 
but such would do well to acquaint themselves fir with 
the country, humour, and charatter of those I treat of. A 
fat must not be presently conderaned as false because it is 
not public or may not bit every man’s fancy. I cite no 
feigned names, no persons whose death may give me the 
liberty of attributing what I please to them, 


Ina word: I write nothing but what I have seen, or 
beard from persons of unquestionable credit: and there- 
Jore shall conclude with assuring ‘you that you have here 
no novel, or ory, devised at pleasure ; but an exact and 
most true account of what I met with in my travels, 


TO THE 
HONOURABLE MRS MARTHA LOCKHART" 
Madam, 


I humbly beg leave these Letters may appear in an 
English dress, under the protettion of your name; whose 
accuracy in the original, gully entitles you to this 
Dedication ; and whose advantageous birth, greatness 
of mind, and uncommon improvements exa@ a veneration 
from the most invidious, and render you an illufirious 
ornament of your sex. 


Madam, for me to attempt here the publishing ‘your 
virtues and accomplishments, so universally acknow- 
ledged by all that have the honour of your acquaintance, 
would be to detratt from your merit, and might more 
justly be censured for presumption than flattery. 


It were better to imitate the painter who, perceiving 
tt not possible to represent the father’s grief for the lass 
of bis daughter, drew a veil over his face, and owned 
his inability. 

But I forget, Madam, ’tis my part only to crave your 
pardon for this bold address; and to fudy ever to 
approve myself, 

Madam, 


Your mo# obedient servant. 


A 
Relation of a Voyage 
to Spain 
in Several Letters 


LETTER: 


EEING you are so ‘earnest with me to let you 
know wt my adventures, and whatever I have 
observed during my travels, you must therefore 

be contented, my dear Cousin, to bear with a great 
many trifling occurrences, before you can meet with 
what will please you. I know your fancy is so nice 
and delicate that none but extraordinary accidents 
can entertain you; and I wish I had no others to 
relate: but recounting things faithfully, as they 
have happened, you must be contented therewith. 

T gave you an account in my la&t of what I met with 
as far as Bayonne: you know this is a town in France, 
frontier to Spain, washed by the rivers Adour and 
Nivelle, which join together ; and the sea comes u 
to them. The port and trade are considerable. t 
came from Axe by water, and observed that the boat- 
men of Adour have the same custom as those of 
Garonne; which is to say that in passing by one 
another they set up a halloaing ; and they had rather 
lose their wages than to forbear these sort of shout- 
ings, although exceeding vexatious to those who are 
not ased to them. There are two castles strong 
enough to defend the town, and there are about it 
several pleasant walks. 
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At my arrival there, I entreated the Baron de 
Caftlenau, who had accompanied me from Axe, to 
bring me acquainted with some women, with whom I 
might spend my time with less impatience, till the 
litters came, which were to be sent to me from St 
Sebastian. 

He readily complied with my request, for, being 
a person of quality and worth, he is much efteemed at 
Bayonne. He failed not the next morning to bring 
several ladies to visit me.” 

These women begin here to feel the scorching heats 
of the sun; their complexion is dark; their eyes 
sparkling ; they are charming enough, their wits are 
sharp: and I could give you a farther account of their 
capacities, could I have better understood what they 
said: not but that they could all speak French, yet 
with such a different diale€&t as surpassed my under- 
Standing. 

Some who came to see me brought little sucking 
pigs? under their arms, as we do little dogs: it’s true 
they were very spruce, and several of ’em had collars 
of ribbons of various colourings. However, this 
custom looks very odd, and I cannot but think that 
several among themselves are disguéted at it. When 
they danced, they muét let them down and let these 
grunting animals run about the chamber, where they 
make a very pleasant harmony. These ladies danced 
at my entreaty, the Baron of Caftlenau having sent 
for pipes and tabors.? 

he gentlemen who attended the ladies took each 
of ’em her whom he had brought with him, and the 
dance began in a round, all holding hands. They had 
afterwards long canes brought them, and then each 
spark taking hold of his lady’s handkerchief, which 
separated them from one another, moved very grace- 
fully at the sound of this martial fort of music, which 
inspired them with such heat that they seemed not to 
be able to moderate it. This seemed to me to 
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resemble the Pyrrhic dance so much celebrated by the 
ancients; for these gentlemen and ladies made so 
many turns, frisks and capers, their canes being thrown 
up into the air and dexterously caught again, that it 
is impossible to describe their art and agility, and I 
had a great deal of pleasure in seeing ’em. But 
methoughts it lasted too long, and I began to grow 
weary of this ill-ordered ball, when the Baron de 
Castlenau, who perceived it, caused several baskets 
of dried fruits to be brought in. They are the Jews 
who pass for Portuguese, and dwell at Bayonne who 
transport them from Genoa, and furnish all the 
country with them. We wanted not for lemonade and 
other refreshing waters, of which these ladies drank 
heartily ; and so the entertainment ended. 

I was carried the next morning to see the synagogue 
of the Jews, in the suburb of the Holy Spirit, but met 
with nothing remarkable there. Monsieur de St Pé, 
the King’s Lieutenant, who came to see me, though 
much troubled with the gout, invited me to dine at 
his house, where I was mo deliciously entertained, 
for this is a country abounding with good cheer and at 
cheap rates. I found here women of quality, that 
were very handsome, whom he had invited to bear me 
company. The sight of the caftle, which faces the 
river, is very pleasant, and it has always a good garrison 
in it. 

At my return to my lodging, I was surprised to find 
several pieces of linen, which were brought to me from 
the ladies who came to see me, with baskets full of 
dried sweetmeats. This treatment seemed to me 
very obliging to a lady whom they had not known 
above four or five days. But I muét not forget to tell 
you, there is not any finer linen in the world than that 
which is made in this country, some of which is open 
like network, and the threads of it finer than hair. 
And I remember that travelling through the villages 
{Landes} of Bordeaux, which may be rather called 
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deserts, the poor peasants living so wretchedly, yet I 
found among them as neat napkins as those used among 
people of quality at Paris. 

J failed not to send these ladies such little presents 
which I thought might please them : I perceived they 
were great admirers of ribbons and wear a great many 
on their heads and ears, which made me send them a 
great many ; to which I added several fans ; and they, 
by way of return, Ferre: me with gloves and 
thread Stockings, moét delicately knit. 

In sending them to me, they desired me to go to the 
next chapel’, which was not far from my quarters, 
where they intended to regale me with the best music 
the town would afford: but though there were very 
good voices, yet there is no great pleasure in hearing 
them because they want both air and skill*. 

The litters which I expeéted from Spain being 
come, I prepared for my el akan But I never met 
with anything dearer than these sort of equipages, for 
each litter has a master that accompanies it, who keeps 
the oy, of 2 Roman senator, being mounted on a 
mule and his man on another, with which they release 
ever and anon those that carry the litter. I had two. 
I took the greatest for myself and my child, and had, 
besides, four mules for my servants and two others for 
my baggage: to conduét them, there were another two 
masters and two men. You see what charge one is at 
to go to Madrid, seeing you must pay not only for 
their attendance on you forwards, but the same price 
for their return back. However, we muét submit to 
their customs and suffer ourselves to be peeled by 
thems, 

I found at Bayonne several Turks and Moors, and I 
think a worse sort of people, and these are custom house 
men. I had caused my trunks to be weighed at 
Paris that I might have the less to do with these sort of 

eople ; but they were more subtle, or to speak 
etter, more obstinate, than I,—so that I was forced 
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to give them whatever they demanded. Scarcely 
was I got cleat from them when the drums, trumpets, 
pipes and violins of the town came thundering upon 
me; they followed me farther than St Anthony’s 
Gate, through which you pass for Spain through 
Biscay. They played each of them in their way, and 
all together, without any harmony, which was enough 
to drive anyone out of their senses. I ordered some 
money to be given them, upon which they left perse- 
cuting me. As soon as we had left Bayonne, we 
entered into a large barren heath, where we saw 
nothing but cheStnut trees; but we afterwards passed 
along by the sea, whose sand makes a delightful way 
and a pleasant prospect. 

We arrived in good time at St John de Luz. 
Nothing can be pleasanter than this borough [bourg.]', 
which is the greatest in France, and the beg built ; 
there are several smaller cities. Its port lies between the 
two mountains, which nature seems to have expressly 

laced to defend it from storms, the river Nivelle 

isgorges itself therein; the sea comes up very high 
init ; and the greatest barques come up pl Fy, ly 
to the quay. The seamen here are very skilful at 
catching whales and other large fish. We were here 
very well entertained, so that our tables were covered 
with all sorts of wild fowl: but our beds were not 
answerable, being Stuck with feathers whose pinions 
ran into our sides, and we wanted quilts to Jay on the 
top of them. I thought when we were to pay that 
I should have a large reckoning, but they only 
demanded of me half a louis dor, when they would 
have cost more than five pistoles at Paris. The 
situation of St John de Luz is extremely agreeable. 

In the mo& spacious of the town you see here 
a very fine church, built after the modern fashion ; 
and here is 2 passage over the river Nivelle on a 
wooden bridge of great length. Here are toil- 
gatherers who make you pay for everything you carry 
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with you, not excepting your clothes. This tax is 
demanded at their pleasure and it is excessive on 
Strangers. I was weary with speaking French to 
em and protesting I was no Spaniard, they feigning 
not to understand me, sneering in my face, and 
wrapping up their heads in their hooded gowns ; they 
seemed to me to be thieves, disguised in Capuchins. 
In short, they taxed me eighteen crowns and would 
persuade me they used me well, though I found the 
contrary. But I have already told you, dear Cousin, 
that when you travel this country you mus stock 
yourself with patience and a good étore of money. 

T saw the caétle of Artois, which seems a Strong 
place, and a little further Orognes, where the Biscay 
is spoken, without either French or Spanish. I 
designed to lie at Iron, which is but three leagues 
distant from St John de Luz, and I had set out after 
noon ; but the dispute which we had with the Watch 
on the bridge, the difficulty we had in passing the 
mountains of Beobia, and the ill weather, joined to 
other little difficulties which happened, were the cause 
that it was night before we arrived on the borders of 
the river Bidassoa, which separates France from Spain. 
I observed along the way from Bayonne thither, 
little carriages, on which they transport everything, 
which have only two iron wheels, and the noise they 
make is so great that they are heard a mile off when 
there are many of them together, which often happens, 
for you often meet with sixty or seventy at a time ; 
they are drawn by oxen. I have seen the same in the 
villages [Landes] of Bordeaux, and especially on the 
side of Axe. 

The river of Bidassoa is usually very small, but the 
snows melting had increased it to such a degree that we 
had no small trouble to pass it, some in a boat and 
others swimming on their mules. The moon shined 
very bright, by means of which I was showed on the 
right hand the Isle of Conference, where the marriage 
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of our king was made with Maria Theresa, Infanta of 
Spain. I saw a while after the Fort of Fontarabia, 
which belongs to the King of Spain, Standing on the 
mouth of this small river: the flux and reflux of the 
sea arrives here. Our kings heretofore pretended 
it belonged to them: there have been such great 
conteégts hereupon, especially by the inhabitants of 
Fontarabia and those of Andaye, that they have 
several times come to blows. This obliged Lewis the 
Twelfth and Ferdinand to agree that it should be 
common to both nations. The French and the 
Spaniards take toll equally; these last making those 
pay who pass into Spain, and the former doing the 
like in relation to those who pass over to France. 

War does not hinder commerce on this frontier: 
it’s true they cannot subsiét without it, seeing they 
must perish through want did they not assist one 
another. 

This country called Biscay is full of high mountains, 
where are several iron-mines. The Biscays climb up 
the rocks as easily and with as great swiftness as Stags. 
Their language (if one may call such jargon language) 
is very poor, seeing one word signifies abundance of 
things. ‘There are none but those born in the country 
that can understand it; and I am told that to the 
end it may be more particularly theirs, that they make 
no use of it in writing; they make their children to 
read and write French and Spanish, according to 
which king’s subjects they are. It’s certain, as soon 
as I passed the little river of Bidassoa I was not under- 
Stood unless I spake Castilian; and not above a 
quarter of an hour before, I should not have been 
understood had I not spoke French, 

I found on the other side of this river a banker of 
St Sebastian to whom I was recommended : he tarried 
for me with two of his relations. They were clothed 
after the French manner‘, but ridiculously, their 
justaucorps being short and large and their sleeves 
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hanging down very short; those of their shirts were 
so large that they hung down below their justaucorps ; 
they had bands without collars, periwigs, one of which 
had enough hair for four, and so frizzled as made them 
look as if they were frighted. Iller-drest people you 
cannot meet with. Those who wear their own 
hair wear it very long and close, parting it on the 
crown, and pass part of it behind their ears. But 
what kind of ears think you? Those of Midas were 
not larger; and I believe that, to lengthen them, 
they are Stretched when they be young: without 
question they find some kind of beauty herein. 

My three Spaniards made me in bad French most 
tedious and dull compliments, We passed through the 
borough [Bourg] of Tran, which is about a quarter of 
a league from the river, and came afterwards to Irun, 
which is diftant about another quarter of a league. 
This little town is the firft of Spain which you meet 
with, leaving France; it’s ill built; the Streets are 
unequal, and there’s nothing one can speak of. We 
entered into the inn through the fable, where are 
the Stairs on which you muét ascend to your chamber ; 
this is the country’s fashion. I found this house very 
light, by a great many candles which were as small as 
pack-thread: there were at least forty in my chamber, 
fixed on little bits of wood ; in the midé of ’em Stood 
a pan of coals burning, made of olive rinds, to take 
away the scent of the candles. 

I had a great supper, which my gallants, the 
ena had caused to be made ready for me; but 
all was so full of garlic, saffron and spice that I could 
eat nothing: and I had made very bad cheer had not 
my cook made me a little ragout of what he could find. 

Determining to go but to St Sebaftian the next 
morning, which is but seven or eight leagues, I thought 
to dine before I set out. I was sitting at table when 
one of my women brought me my watch to wind it 
up, as it was my custom at noon; it was a striking 
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watch, of Tompion’s’ make, and cos me fifty louis. 
My banker, who was by me, showed some desire to see 
it; I gave it him with a customary civility. This was 
enough: my blade rises, makes me a profound 
reverence, telling me he did not deserve so consider- 
able a present, but such a lady as I could make no 
other; that he would engage his faith and repu- 
tation that he would never part with my watch as 
long as he lived ; and that he found himself extremely 
obliged tome. He kissed it at the end of this pleasant 
compliment, and thrugt it into his pocket, which was 
deeper than a sack. You'll take me to be a very great 
sot in saying nothing to all this, and I do not wonder 
at it: but, I confess ingenuously, I was so surprised at 
his proceeding that the watch was out of sight before 
I could resolve on what I was to do. Mywomen, and 
the re& of my servants who were about me, stared 
on me and ges them, blushing with shame and 
vexation to be thus caught. However, I recolleéted 
myself, and considered that this man was to pay me 
a good round sum of money for the charge of bat 
journey and to return money to Bordeaux, where 

ad taken it up; that having bills of credit on him 
he might use several tricks to me and put-offs, which 
might make me spend twice the value of the watch. 
In fine, I let him part with it, and endeavoured to do 
myself honour from a thing which gave me great 
mortification. 

I have learnt since this little adventure that ’tis 
the cuétom in Spain when anything is presented to 
one, if he likes it and kisses your hand, he may take it 
with him. This is a very pleasant fashion, and being 
sufficiently acquainted with it, *twill be my fault if 
I am trapped again. 

I left this inn, where they peeled me sufficiently ; 
for this is 2 grievous dear country and everyone 
Strives to be rich at his neighbour’s cost. A while after 
we had left the town we entered on the Pyrenean 
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Mountains, which are so high and Steep that looking 
down, you see, not without horror, the precipices 
which environ them. We went thus as far as Rentery. 
Don Antonio (which is my banker’s name) went 
before me, and for my more commodious passage he 
obliged me to rie my litter; for though we had 
traversed several mountains, yet there remained more 
difficult to pass. He made me enter into a little boat, 
which he had prepared to go down the river of Andaye’, 
till we were near the mouth of the sea, where we saw 
the King of Spain’s galleons; there were three very 
fine and large ones. Our little boats were set forth 
with gilt streamers ; they were managed by girls, who 
were very lusty and handsome ; there are three in each, 
two that row and one who holds the rudder. 

These wenches are very well shaped, of chestnut 
complexion, have very good teeth, hair black, which 
they tie up with ribbons, in knots, and so let it hang 
behind them. They wear a kind of veil on their 
heads, made of muslin, embroidered with flowers of 
gold and silk, which hangs loose and covers their 
breasts. They wear pendants in their ears of gold 
and pearls, and bracelets of coral; they have a kind 
of justaucorps, like our gypsies, whose sleeves are very 
Straight. I can assure you they charmed me. I was 
told these wenches swim like fishes, and suffer neither 
women nor men among them. This is a kind of 
republic where they repair from all parts and where 
their parents send them very young. 

When they are willing to marry they go to mass 
at Fontarabia, which is the neareft town to em ; and 
there the young men come to choose ’em wives to their 
humour. He that will engage himself in Hymen’s 
bonds goes to his miftress’s parents, declares to them 
his intentions, regulates everything with them; and 
this being done, notice of it is giventothe maid. If she 
likes the party she retires to their house, where the 
nuptials are celebrated. 
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I never saw a more gay air than that on their 
countenances. They have little habitations along the 
waterside, and there are old maidens to whom the 
younger pay respect, as to their mothers. They 
related these particulars to us in their language, and we 
hearkened to ’em with great delight, when the devil, 
who never sleeps, disturbed us with a vexatious 
adventure. 

My cook, who is a Gascon, and exaétly of the 
humour of those of that country, was in one of our 
boats behind us at some diétance, very near a young 
Biscaneer who appeared to him very handsome; he 
contented not himself with telling her as much but 
would have rudely turned up her veil. She, being 
not used to this sort of plain dealing, without any 
words broke his head with her oar. Having done 
this exploit, fear seizing on her, she threw herself 
immediately into the water, though the season was 
very cold, and swam with great swiftness ; but having 
all her clothes on, and it being far to the shore, her 
Strength began to fail her. Several of these wenches, 
who saw this at land, leapt immediately into their 
boats to her assistance ; when those who had remained 
in the boat with the cook, fearing the loss of their 
companion, fell on him like two furies, resolving by all 
means to drown him, and had like two or three times 
to have overturned their little vessel, which we be- 
holding from ours, had much ado to part and appease 
them, 

I assure you, the foolish Gascon was so cruelly 
handled that he was all over blood; and my banker 
told me that these young Biscaneers provoked are 
worse than lions. In fine, we came to land, but were 
scarcely on shore but we saw this wench which was 
saved out of the water making up towards us with 
near fifty others, each with an oar on their shoulder, 
marching in battle array, with fife and drum. Then 
she who was to be the mouth of the company advanced, 
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and calling me several times Andria, which is to say 
“Madam” (for that’s all I could retain of her 
speech), gave me to understand that they would have 
my cook’s skin if satisfaction were not made pro- 
portionably to the damage done their companion’s 
clothes. At the ending of which words the she- 
drummers fell loudly beating their drums, and the 
reét of their Amazons set up a halloaing, leaping and 
dancing and fencing with their oars in a moégt 
astonishing manner. 

Don Antonio, to make me amends for the present 
he had wrung from me (I cannot but often mention 
it, lying on my heart as it does), undertook to make 
peace. He found that my cook, who thought him- 
self sufficiently beaten, had reason to give nothing ; and 
therefore he distributed some pieces of money among 
this marine troop, on receipt of which they set forth 
louder halloa’s than before, and wished me a good 
journey and speedy return, each of ’em dancing and 
singing at the sound of their pipes and tabors. 

We entered into a very rough way, and ascended 
along very narrow paths, on the side of which there 
are precipices, so that I was greatly afraid lest the 
mules which carried my litter should Sumble. 
We afterwards passed over a large sandy field. I 
tarried some time in the Convent of St Francis, which 
Stands near the river of Andaye. We passed over it 
on a very long wooden bridge ; and though we were 
very near St Sebastian, yet we could not then per- 
ceive it because a mount of sand hid the town. It’s 
situated on the foot of a mountain which serves on one 
side as a rampart against the sea, and the vessels come 
to the foot of this mountain to shelter them from the 
Storms ; for here arise extraordinary tempests that 
the ships at anchor perish in the port. It’s deep, and 
defended by two moles, which leave only as much room 
as is requisite for one vessel passing at a time. They 
have raised here a great four square tower, where there 
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is ever a good garrison to defend the place in case of 
assaults. It was a fine day for the season. I found the 
town very pleasant, being surrounded with a double 
wall: there are mounted several pieces of cannon on 
that part towards the sea, with bastions and half- 
moons. The town is situated in a Province of Spain 
called Guipuscoa: the out-parts are exceeding 

leasant by reason that the sea, as I now said, serves 
Ee a channel to it. The étreets of this town are long 
and large, paved with great white stones which are 
always clean; the houses are well enough, and the 
churches decent, in which the altars are of wood, on 
which are hung little pictures from top to bottom. 
Mines of iron and steel abound in this country finer 
and purer perhaps than in any other parts of Europe ; 
and this is the greatest part of their trade. Here 
the wool, which comes from Caétille, isembarked, which 
makes a considerable part of their traffic. Bilboa 
and St Sebastian are two of the most considerable 
ports which the King of Spain has on the ocean. The 
cagtle Stands very high, and may make an indifferent 
defence: here are mounted several fine pieces of 
cannon and there are a great many along the ramparts, 
but the garrison is so weak that the women might 
conquer them with their distaffs. 

Everything is as dear in this town as in Paris, yet 
they fare well here. Fish is excellent, and I was told 
fruit was the same. I lay in the best inn, and when 
I had been there some time Don Fernand de Toledo 
sent his gentlemen to enquire whether his visit would 
not be troublesome to me. My banker, who knew 
him, and who was then in my chamber, told me he was 
a Spaniard of great quality, nephew to the Duke 
@Alva ; that he came from Flanders and was going to 
Madrid. 

I received him with that civility which was due to 
his birth, and soon thereto adjoined particular respects 
to his own merit. He is a gentleman of good presence, 
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has wit and politeness, is complaisant and agreeable ; 
he speaks as good French as I do, but understanding 
Spanish and being desirous to speak it better, we 
therefore discoursed only in that language. 

I was very well satisfied with his carriage. He told 
me he came post hither from Brussels, and if I pleased 
he would increase my train and be one of my company. 
I thought he jested, and answered him accordingly; but 
he added, the ways were so full of snow that indeed they 
could not ride poét, that he could make more speed 
on horses than in litters, but the honour of accom- 
panying me made abundant recompense for that. 
In a word, I saw he was a civil person and came no 
way short of the gallantry natural to the Spanish 
cavaliers, I therefore considered how advantageous 
it might prove to have a man of this quality and 
country who could make himself be heard and obeyed 
by the muleteers, who have iron souls and no 
consciences. 

I told him I was very glad I met with him, and the 
fatigue of the road would be lessened by his company. 
He immediately thereupon ordered his gentleman to 
find a litter for him. It being late, he took his leave 
of me, and I betook myself to bed after a good supper; 
for, my dear Cousin, I am none of those romantic 
ladies that never eat. 

Scarcely did I begin to sleep when I heard some- 
body speak French so near me that I thought at 
first ’twas in my chamber; but having hearkened 
with more attention, I found ’twas in a chamber 
separated from mine by only some thin boards, and 
those ill-jointed. I drew my curtain and saw light 
through the crevices, and at the same time two young 
women, the eldest of which appeared to be not above 
seventeen or eighteen; neither of ’em were of those 
beauties without defe&t, yet were they so pretty, 
ate so sweetly, and had such great sweetness on 
their countenances that I was much taken with ’em. 
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The youngest, who seemed to continue the conver- 
sation, said to the other : 

“No, my dear Sifter, there is no remedy to our 
misfortunes; we mut die or get them out of the 
clutches of this villainous dotard.” 

“TI am resolute for anything”, replied the other, in 
uttering a deep sigh, “should it cogt me my life. 
What remains? Have we not sacrificed all for them?” 

Then considering awhile their misfortunes, they 
mutually embraced, and began to weep in a most 
piteous manner. And having consulted a while 
and spake some other words, the greatest part of which 
were interrupted by their sighs, they concluded on 
writing which they did; and here is most of what I 
heard them read to one another : 

“ Judge not of my love and grief by my words, I have 
none can express either the one or the other; but 
remember you ruin me, unless you betake yourself 
to the greate§&t extremities againft him that perse- 
cutes us. He has now sent me word, that if we delay 
our departure he will have usseized. Consider what he 
deserves from this base usage of us ; and remember you 
owe me all, seeing you owe me my heart.” 

I think the other billet was in these terms : 

“ Could I secure thee thy happiness in losing mine, 
I love thee sufficiently to offer thee such a sacrifice. 
Yes, I would fly from thee, could& thou be happy 
without me; but I know thy heart too well to believe 
this. Yet thou remaineét as quiet in thy prison as if I 
were with thee. Break thy chains without more 
delay; punish the enemy of our loves. My heart 
shall be thy recompense.” 

Having made up these billets, they went out 
together ; and, I profess, I was not a little uneasy for 
them, and no less curious to know these poor ladies’ 
misfortunes. This hindered me from sleeping, and 
I was expeCting their return when immediately there 
was a great uproar in the house. I saw an old man 
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enter the chamber, attended by a great many servants. 
He held one of these young women by the hair of the 
head, which he had wound about his arm, and drew 
her after him as a wretched sacrifice. Her sigter was 
not treated with less cruelty by those who led her. 

“ Perfidious wretches”, said he to them, “ not 
content with the irreparable injury you do my nephews, 
yes would persuade them to be my Executioners. 

ad I not surprised you with these seducing letters, 
what might have happened? What dreadful 
tragedies might I not have expected? But you shall 
pay once for all: as soon as ever the day appears I 
will have you punished as you deserve.” 

“ Ah, Sir,” said she whom he held, “‘ remember we 
are women of quality, and that our alliance can be no 
dishonour to you; that your nephews have given us 
their faith, and we them ours; that in so tender an 
age we have left all for their sakes; that we are 
strangers and have no friends here. What will become 
of us? We dare not return to our relations: if you 
are for constraining us to this, or for putting us in 
prison, let us entreat you rather procul to dispatch 
us out of the world.” 

The tears which they shed in such abundance 
wrought in me the greatest compassion: and had 
the old man been as tender as J, he had soon freed 
*em from their trouble, 

My women, who had heard such a great disturbance 
and so near my chamber, arose, in the fear of some 
mishap towards me. I made signs to them to draw 
near softly, and to behold through the boards this 
sorrowful spectacle. We hearkened to what they 
said, when two men, with their swords in their hands, 
entered into my chamber, the door of which my 
women had left open. They had despair painted on 
their faces, and rage in their eyes. lad so greatly 
frightened that I cannot express it to you. They 
looked on one another without speaking a word ; and 
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having heard the old man’s voice, they ran on that 
side, 

I did not doubt but ’twas the two lovers ; and ’twas 
them indeed who entered like two lions into this 
chamber. They struck these servants with so great 
terror, that never a one of ’em dared approach his 
maégter to defend him when his nephews advanced 
towards him and set their swords to his throat. 

“ Barbarian,” said they to him, “can you thus use 
women of quality that are to be our wives? Because 
you are our guardian must you therefore be our 
tyrant? And is not the separating of us from what 
we love the taking our lives from us? It’s now in our 
power to take a just vengeance of you, but we cannot 
do it to a man of your age, who cannot defend himself. 
Give us then your word, and swear by all that’s Good 
and Holy that in acknowledgment for the life we give 
you, you will contribute to our happiness and suffer 
us to perform what we have promised.” 

The poor old wretch was so affrighted that he could 
hardly make any answer. However, he swore more 
than they would have him ; he fell on his knees and 
kissed a hundred times his thumb laid across one of 
his fingers, after the manner of Spain. Yet he told 
them that whatever he had done was only in regard 
to their interest ; however, he would not in any sort, 
for the future, oppose their inclinations in reference to 
this marriage. Two of the domestics took him under 
the arm and rather carried him away than led him. 
Then the gentlemen, seeing themselves free, threw 
themselves in their mistresses’ arms ; they said to one 
another whatever grief, love and joy do usually inspire 
on such occasions. But in troth, one muét have a 
heart as affected and content as theirs to repeat all 
these things; they are only proper to persons more 
tender than you are, my dear Cousin. But I hope you 
will excuse this relation; I was so tired, in having 
not yet slept, that I could scarce hear any more but 
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confusedly: and to hear no more I got farther into 
bed, and threw the quilt over my head. 

The next morning Don Fernand de Toledo sent me 
some choice wines with great quantity of oranges and 
sweetmeats. As soon as he thought it a proper time 
to visit me, he came. Having thanked him for his 
present, I asked him whether he had heard nothing 
of what had passed in the night. He told me, “ No” ; 
for he had lain in another part of the house. I was 
about relating to him what I knew when our hostess 
entered into the chamber: she came from the two 
gentlemen who had given me that disturbance, with 
the swords in their hands, entreating me to receive 
their excuses. She likewise told me that two young 
ladies desired they might wait on me, and kiss my 
hand. I answered these civilities as I ought; and 
they soon entered. 

at charming effects does the return of jo’ 

produce? I found these gentlemen very well gaged, 
and these ladies very lovely ; neither one nor the other 
had any more on their countenances the characters 
of despair ; an air of gaiety displayed itself in all their 
words and gestures. The eldest of the two brethren 
made the most handsome excuse as is possible for his 
mistake in enteting my chamber: he added, he had 
well observed the fear he had caused me; but told 
me that in that moment he was so transported that he 
was capable of no other thought but the rescuing his 
mistress, 

“You would have been to blame”, said I to him, 
“should you have thought of anything else. How- 
ever, if it be true you are willing to make me satis- 
faction for the alarum you have given me, you mutt 
not refuse the gratifying my curiosity. With these 
fair ladies’ leave, inform me what has reduced all of you 
to these extremities you were in.” 

He looked on them as if to ask their approbation, 
which they willingly granted ; and he thus began : 
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“We are two brothers, madam, natives of Burgos, 
and one of the best families of the city. We were very 
young when we fell into the hands of an uncle, who 
took care of our education and eétates, which are so 
considerable that we need not envy others on that 
account. Don Diego is our uncle’s name. He had 
made long since a firm friendship with a gentleman 
living near Blaye, whose merit is far above his fortune ; 
he is called Monsieur de Messignac: our uncle 
resolving to send us for some time into France, he wrote 
hereupon to his friend who offered him his house, 
which he joyfully accepted. He made usset out ; and 
it is a year since we were received there with great 
civility. Madame de Messignac used us as her own 
children ; she has several; but of her four daughters 
those you see are the most amiable. It would have 
been very difficult to have seen them every day, to dwell 
with them, and yet not to have loved them. 

“ My brother at first concealed from me his growing 
passion, and I hid mine from him. We were both of us 
very melancholy; the trouble of loving without 
being loved again, and the fear of displeasing those 
who caused our passion, all this ahuatty tormented 
us; but a new vexation did greatly increase our 
disquiet, which was a reStless jealousy we had one of 
another. My brother plainly saw J was in love, and 
thought ’twas with his migtress; I looked on him 
likewise as my rival; and we bore such hatred to one 
another as might have transported us to the greatest 
extremities but that I resolutely determined one 
day to discover my sentiments to Mademoiselle 
de Messignac. But wanting courage to speak to her 
myself, I wrote some verses in a little book touching 
my passion for her, and dexterously slid it into her 

ocket without her perceiving me. My brother, who 

d always an eye on me, observed it, and playing with 
her he took out the verses and found ’em to contain a 
respectful and passionate declaration of love to her ; he 
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kept them till night when, being withdrawn into my 
chamber, with the greatest inquietude, he came to 
me, and tenderly embracing me he told me he was 
heartily glad at the notice he had of my being in love 
with Mademoiselle de Messignac. 

“JT remained as one thunderétruck. I saw my 
papers in his hands; I imagined she had made them 
a sacrifice to him and that he had come to insult my 
misfortune. He saw in my eyes and countenance part 
of what I thought: ‘ Undeceive yourself,’ continued 
he, ‘she gave ’em not to me; I have taken them 
without her seeing them. I’ll be serviceable to you 
for the obtaining her, be you the same to me in 
relation to her elder sifter.’? I then embraced him, 
and promised him all he desired. Thus we mutually 
rendered good offices to one another; and our 
mistresses, who were not then acquainted with the 
power of love, began to accustom themselves to hear 
talk of it. 

“It would be to abuse your patience to tell you, 
Madam, how we came at len, by our cares and 
assiduities to win their hearts. What happy moments ! 
what sweet hours! to see without ceasing what one 
loves and to be beloved! to be together in the 
fields where an innocent and country life let’s 
one taéte, without digturbance, the pleasures of a 
growing passion ; this is a felicity which cannot be 
expressed. 

“ Winter being come, Madam de Messignac was at 
Bordeaux, where she had a house. We accompanied 
her thither: but this house was not great enough to 
lodge us, with all our family; we took one near 
hers. 

“Though this separation was only the nights, yet 
we had lively resentment of it ; we were not now every 
moment with ’em ; our visits were accompanied with 
a certain air of ceremonies, which difturbed us. But 
our alarums were much increased when we saw 
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two rich handsome sparks address themselves to 
Mademoiselles de Messignac, and earnestly court 
them, and that with the approbation of their parent. 
Good God, how we looked! Their proceedings went 
on at a great rate, and our dear Mistresses, who shared 
in our sorrow, mingled every day their tears with 
ours. In fine, having thoroughly tormented our- 
selves by devising a thousand fruitless ways, I resolved 
to address myself to Monsieur de Messignac. 1 
spake to him and told him what my passion inspired 
me, to persuade him to defer these marriages. He 
answered, he accepted with the greatest acknowledg- 
ments, the offers my brother and I made him ; but 
being not of age, what we might do at present, might 
be afterwards cancelled; that his honour was dear to 
him, though his estate was small; however, he should 
always esteem himself happy in living without reproach 
that my uncle, who had entrusted us to him, might 
justly accuse him of seducing us; and that, in short, 
we muét no more think of these matters. 

“J withdrew in the greatest affliction, which I 
shared with my brother; and this was a dreadful 
trouble among us. Monsieur de Méessignac, to 
complete our misfortune, sent an account to my 
uncle of what had passed, and earnestly entreated him 
to lay his commands on us tobe gone. He did so; and 
seeing no remedy to our misfortunes, we went, my 
brother and I, to Mademoiselles de Messignac. We 
threw ourselves at their feet; we told them what 
might persuade hearts already prepossessed ; we gave 
them our faith and promises, signed with our blood. 
In short, love made an end of vanquishing them ; thi 
consented to go with us. In fine, we took suc! 
measures that our passage was happy enough till our 
arrival here; and it is not two ee since entering 
this house, the first person offering himself to us was 
Don Diego. He was impatient of our return; and 
to satisfy himself he came in quest of us. How did 
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we look at this sight! He caused us to be appre- 
hended as criminals; and forgetting that Made- 
moiselles de Messignac were the daughters of his best 
friend and persons of quality, he loaded them with 
great injuries and overwhelmed them with threaten- 
ings after he had learnt from one of my servants that 
we had resolved to pass incognito as far as Madrid to 
some relations we had there, to tarry in this place for a 
full liberty of declaring our marriage. He locked us 
up in a chamber next to his; and we were there, 
when these ladies came by moonlight coughing under 
our windows. We heard them and ran to them. 
They showed us their letters; and we were devising 
on our deliverance, when my uncle, having notice 
of what passed, silently came upon us with all his 
servants, and before our faces misused these amiable 
creatures. In the excess of our despair, our Strength, 
without doubt, increased: we broke open the doors 
which were fast shut on us and we ran to succour them, 
when, imprudently, Madam we came into your 
chamber.” 

The gentleman here stopped and I found he had 
related his little higtory with great ingenuity. 1 
thanked him for it, and offered these ladies my 
endeavours and those of my friends, to appease their 
family, which offers they accepted ; and testified their 
acknowledgments. 

Some ladies of the town, who came to see me, 
would Stop me; they proposed to me to go to the 
relislouses tateh whose conventis so pleasantly situated 
that the prospect has no bounds. You may see 
thence at the same time, the sea, ships, towns, woods 
and fields. They spake much in praise of the voices, 
beauty, and good humour of these religiouses. Add to 
this that the ill weather was so increased and the snow 
fallen in so great abundance that nobody advised me to 
proceed in my journey. I was in suspense a while, but 
the impatience I had to be at Madrid prevailed over 
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all these considerations, and I parted the next morning. 
I have received of my banker the money I want. 

But I must not forget to tell you that the inhabi- 
tants of this town have a particular privilege, and of 
which they are not a little proud, which is, that when 
they treat of any affairs of the King of Spain, and that 
it is dire€tly with him, he is obliged to speak with them 
bare-headed. I could not get the reason from ’em 
for this. 

I am told I mu& furnish myself with good store 
of provisions to prevent ftarving in some places 
through which we must pass ; and gammons of bacon, 
dried tongues, being much egteemed in this country, 
I have therefore taken up a good quantity ; and as to 
the rest we have sufficiently provided. Now, this 
being the pogt-day, I would not omit this occasion 
of informing you of what has happened to me, and 
testifying that I am 


From St Sebastian, 
Feb. 20, 1679. 


Yours. 
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I reassume, Dear Cousin, without any compliments, 
the sequel of my travels. In leaving St Sebastian we 
entered into a very rough way, which brings you to 
such terrible Steep mountains that you cannot ascend 
them without climbing; they are called Sierra de 
St Adrian. They show only precipices and rocks, 
on which a puling Bier may meet with certain death, if 
he has a mind to. Pine trees of an extraordinary 
height crown the top of these mountains. As far 
as the sight will reach you see nothing but deserts cut 
with streams clearer than cryétal. Near the highest 
part of Mount St Adrian you meet with an elevated 
rock, which seems to have been placed in the midst 
of the way to block up the passage and thus separate 
Biscay from the Old Cattille. 

A tedious and painful labour has pierced this mass 
of Sone in manner of a vault ; you may walk forty or 
fifty paces under it withont sight of day but what 
comes by the overtures at each entry, which are shut 
by great doors, You find under this vault an inn, 
which is left in the winter by reason of the snows, 
You see here likewise a little chapel of St Adrian, and 
several caverns where thieves commonly retreat, so that 
it is dangerous passing here without being in a condition 
of defence. When we had traversed the rock we Still 
a little ascended to arrive to the top of the mountain, 
which is held to be the highest of the Pyrenees ; it is 
wholly covered with great ash trees. There was never 
a finer place of solitude ; the springs run here as in the 
valleys; the sight is only bounded by the weakness 
of the eyes; shades and silence here reign, and the 
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echoes answer on every side. We began afterwards to 
descend down faster than we climbed up. We saw 
in some parts little barren plains, many sandy places 
and ever and anon mountains covered with great 
rocks. It is not without reason that in passing so 
near you fear lef some one of them should get loose, 
which would certainly overwhelm one; for you see 
some which are fallen from the top, and hang in their 
passage on other clefts ; and these, finding nothing in 
the way, would give a sorry diversion to a traveller. 
I made all these refle€tions at my ease ; for I was alone 
in my litter with my child, who did not at all disturb 
my thoughts. A river called Urrola, big enough but 
which was increased by the torrents and melted snows, 
slides along the way and breaks forth into particular 
ftreams in some places, which fall with a great im- 
petuosity and noise and make a very pleasant sound and 
sight. 

We meet not here with those fine caétles to be seen 
on the banks of the Loire, which make travellers call 
it the country of fairies. Here are on these moun- 
tains, only some shepherds’ cottages, and some few 
hovels, and at that digtance that you mu&t go a 
great way before you can find them; yet all these 
natural objects, though very melancholy ones, yet 
have something that is very taking in them. The 
snows were so high that we had always twenty men who 
made way for us with shovels. You will perhaps 
imagine that this cof me very much; but here are 
so well eftablished orders, and those so well observed 
that the inhabitants of a village are obliged to meet 
travellers and be their guides to the next, and no one 
being bound to give ihe anything, the least liber- 
ality therefore satisfies them. To this firs care there 
is added another, which is that of ringing the bells 
without ceasing, to give notice to travellers where they 
may retreat in Stormy weather. They told me there 
had not fallen this forty years so much snow as we 
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met with, there having been no frost for a great while 
in this Province. 

Our troop was so great that we might count our- 
selves no way inferior to those famous caravans which go 
to Mecca ; for without reckoning my train and that of 
Don Fernand de Toledo, there joined with us near 
St SebaStian three knights, with their attendants, who 
returned from their Commanderships of St James ; 
there were two of this Order, and one of that of 
Alcantara. The first wear red crosses, in form of an 
embroidered sword, on their shoulders; and he of 
Alcantara had a green one. One of the two first is 
of Andalusia, the other of Galicia, and the third of 
Catalonia: they are of good families; he of Anda- 
lusia calls himself Don Eéteve de Carvajal; he of 
Galicia, Don Sancho Sarmiento; and the other of 
Catalonia, Don Frederic de Cardonne. They are 
persons of good mein and well acquainted with the 
world. I received all possible civilities from them, 
having much of the French humour in them. They 
have travelled over the greatest part of Europe; and 
this has rendered them so polite. We went to lie at 
Galareta; this is a borough a little digtant from 
Mount Adrian, situated in the little province of Spain 
I now mentioned, named Alava, which makes a part of 
Biscay : we had there but bad entertainment. They 
reckon it eleven leagues from thence to St Sebastian. 

We had better way from Galareta to Vitoria than we 
had before. The country here yields much corn and 
grapes, and the villages lie very thick together. We 
found here cugtom-house-men, who made us pay both 
for the clothes and money we carried with us; they 
were not very exacting with us because our company was 
too large to be imposed on. Don Fernand de Toledo 
had informed me overnight that we were to travel 
near the caftle of Quebara, which was said to be 
haunted with a spirit, telling me a thousand extrava- 
gant Stories which were readily swallowed by the 
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inhabitants of the country, and which were so effec- 
tively believed by them that nobody would live there. 
I had a great desire to see this place ; for although I 
am naturally as fearful as another, yet am not afraid of 
ghosts, and if I were our company was so numerous 
as would animate the greatest coward. We struck off 
a little to the left and came to the borough [bourg] of 
Quebara; the master of the inn where we entered 
had the keys of the cagtle ; he told us in going along 
with us, that the Duende, which is to say the spirit, 
could not endure company, yet if we were a thousand 
together, he would, if he were minded, beat us all, 
in such a manner as to leave us for dead. I began to 
tremble ; Don Fernand de Toledo and Don Frederic 
de Cardonne, who gave me their hands, perceiving 
my fear, burst out into laughter ; I grew ashamed and 
pretended to gain courage: and so we entered the 
caétle, which might have passed for a fine one had it 
been kept in order. It had no furniture except an old 
tapestry hanging in a great hall, which represented 
the amours of Don Pedro the Cruel and Donna 
Maria de Padilla: she is represented sitting like a 
queen in the mid& of other ladies, and the King 
placing on her head a crown of flowers: in another 
part she sat under the shade of a wood, the King 
showing her a hawk on his fig: and again, in another, 
she appears in a warrior’s dress and the King in armour 
presents her with a sword; which makes me believe 
that she had been in some warlike expedition with 
him. She was very ill represented : and Don Fernand 
told me he had seen her effigies elsewhere, by which 
she appeared to be the moét beautiful and mos cruel 
woman of her time; and that the figures in this 
tapeétry resembled neither her nor the King: his 
name, cypher and arms were everywhere on it. We 
went up into a tower, on the top of which was a 
dungeon, and "twas there where the spirit inhabited, 
but without doubt he was abroad, for we neither saw 
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nor heard him or any of his companions ; and having 
seen sufficiently this great builiing, we left it to 
pursue our journey. 

In approaching Vitoria, we passed over a most 
delightful plain, at the end of which Stands a town 
situated in this province of Spain I lately mentioned 
called Alava ; this is the capital town of it, as well as the 
first of Castille. It is enclosed with two walls, one of 
which is old and the other new; besides this, it has 
no other fortifications. After I had refreshed myself 
a while here, ’twas proposed to me to go toa play: but 
in tarrying till it began I had no small diversion in 
seeing come into the most spacious place of the town 
four companies of young men, preceded by drums and 
trumpets. They marched several times round and, in 
fine, immediately began to fight with snowballs, 
which they threw at one another with such fierceness 
that they were all very well pelted in the end: they 
were about two hundred who fought this battle. To 
tell you of those who fell or recovered their feet 
again and the shouts and acclamations of the people 
will be needless; and I was obliged to leave them 
thus engaged to go to the place where the play was 
to be represented. 

When I entered into the room, the people set forth 
an holloaing, Mira, Mira! which is to say “ Look, 
look!” The decoration of the theatre was not over 
magnificent ; it was raised on barrels and ill-arranged 
planks ; the windows of the room were open, for they 
used no candles or flambeaux; whence you may 
easily imagine this much takes away from the beauty 
of he sight. They ated the Life of St Anthony ; 
and when the players said anything which pleased the 
company, all the people cried out ViGoria, ViGoria. 
I was informed this was the custom of the country. I 
observed the Devil was no other ways clad than the 
reét, having only a pair of Stockings of a flame colour 
and a pair of horns to distinguish him. This comedy 
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consisted only of three aéts, and they are all no more : 
at the end of each serious aét, another began of farce 
and pleasantry, wherein appeared him they called 
El Gracioso, which is to say, the Buffoon, who, among 
much insipid stuff, says sometimes something that is 
less nauseous. The interludes were mixed with 
dances to the sound of the harps and guitars, The 
ators had castanets, and a little hat on their heads, 
without which they never dance, and then ’tis a 
sataband ; they seem not to walk, they slip along so 
lightly. Their manner is wholly different from ours: 
they move too much their arms, and often pass their 
hands on their hats and face, and that with no ill 
gtace ; they play admirably well on the castanets. 

As to the rest, dear Cousin, I would not have you 
think these ators, for being in a little city, do much 
differ from those of Madrid. 1 was told that those of 
the King were a little better ; but, in a word, both a& 
what they call Las Comedias Famosas, which is to say, 
the finest and moégt famous comedies; which in 
truth are very ridiculous. For example, when St 
Anthony said his Confzeor, which he did often enough, 
all the speétators fell down on their knees, and gave 
themselves such rude Mea Culpas as was enough to 
beat the breath ont of their bodies. 

Here would be a proper place to speak of their 
habits ; but you had better excuse me till I come to 
Madrid le& I tire you with repetitions. Yet I mugt 
tell you that all the ladies I saw in this company had a 
prodigious quantity of red, which begins just under they 
eye and passes from the chin to the ears and shoulders, 
to their very hands; so that I never saw any radishes 
of a finer colour. 

The Lady Governess of the town drew near to me ; 
she just touched my clothes and hastily drew back her 
hand as if she had burnt her fingers. I bid her in 
Spanish not to be afraid. She at length familiarized 
herself, and told me ’twas not through fear of anything 
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else but of displeasing me: that *twas no new thing to 
her to see French ladies; and that if she might she 
would gladly dress herself after their fashion. She 
ordered chocolate to be brought her, with which she 

resented me, which is far better here than in France. 

‘he play being ended, I took my leave of her, having 
thanked her for her civilities. 

The next morning, as I entered the church to hear 
mass I espied a hermit who had the air of a person 
of quality and yet begged an alms of me with such 
great humility that I was greatly surprised at it. Don 
Fernand, having notice of it, drew near and said to me: 

“The person whom you behold, Madam, is of an 
illustrious family and of great merit, but his fortune is 

unhappy.” 

“You raise in me,” said I to him, “a great curi- 
osity to know more: and therefore I must beg your 
favour to satisfy it.” 

“You may command anything of me,” replied he. 
“Madam; but I am not so thoroughly informed of 
his adventures to undertake the relating them to 
you, and I believe ’twere better I engage him into a 
recital of them himself.” 

He left me, and went immediately to embrace him 
with the greatest civilities and tenderness. Don 
Frederic de Cardonne and Don Efteve de Carvajal 
had already accosted him as their old acquaintance ; 
and when Don Fernand had joined them, they all 
earmestly entreated him to come with them when 
Mass was over. He as earneétly excused himself ; 
but being told I was a Stranger, and much importuned 
that I might learn from himself what had obliged him 
to turn hermit, he at length consented, on condition 
I would permit him to bring one of his friends who 
was perfectly knowing in what related to him. 

“Do us justice,” continued he, “and judge 
whether tis fit for me to relate such particularities in 
this habit I wear.” 
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They found he had reason, and prayed him to bring 
his friend, which he did a while after I was at my 
lodgings. He presented a very fine cavalier to me, 
and taking leave of us very civilly, he told him he 
should be obliged to him if he would satisfy the 
curiosity which Don Fernand de Toledo had given me 
of knowing the spring of his misfortunes. This 

ntleman took place by me, and began in these terms: 

“I think myself very happy, madam, that my friend 
has chosen me to satisfy the desire you have of know- 
ing his adventures, but I fear I shall not aquit myself 
so well as I would. The person whose history you 
would learn has been one of the finest gentlemen in the 
world ; it would be hard to make a judgment of him 
now ; he is buried, as it were, in his hermit’s habit. 
He was an exceeding graceful person, well shaped, of 
an excellent mein and noble air. And in fine, had all 
the accomplishments, both natural and acquired, of a 
person of quality, being liberal, witty gaat He 
was born at Cagliari, capital of the isle of Sardinia, 
of one of the mot illustrious and riches families of 
all that country. 

“He was brought up with one of his cousin-Ger- 
mans; and the sympathy which was found in their 
humours and inclinations was so great, that they were 
more stri€tly united by friendship than blood: they 
had no secret from each other. And when the 
Marquis Barbaran was married (which was his cousin’s 
name) their friendship continued in the same force. 

“He married one of the fines women in the world, 
and the moét accomplished ; she was then not above 
fourteen, She was heiress to a very noble estate and 
family. The Marquis every day discovered new 
charms in the wit and person of his wife, which likewise 
increased every day his passion. He speaks, without 
ceasing, of his happiness to Don Lewis de Barbaran ; 
which is the name, madam, of my friend ; and when 
any affairs obliged the Marquis to leave her he conjured 
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him to Stay with the Marchioness, thereby to lessen the 
trouble of his absence. But alas! how hard it is when 
one is at an age incapable of serious reflections to see 
continually so fine a woman, so young and amiable, 
and to see her with indifference! Don Lewis was 
already desperately in love with the Marchioness, 
and thought then "twas only for her husband’s sake. 
Whilst he was in this miftake, she fell dangerously 
sick; at which he grew so dreadful melancholy 
that he then knew, but too late, this was caused by a 
passion which would prove the greatest misfortune 
of his whole life.’ Finding himself then in this 
condition, and having not étrength to resiét it, he 
resolved to use the utmost extremity, and to fly and 
avoid a place where he was in danger of dying with 
love, or breaking through the bonds of friendship. 
The most cruel death would have seemed gentler 
than the execution of this design: when the 
Marchioness beginning to grow better, he went to 
her to bid her adieu, and see her no more. 

“He found her busied in choosing among several 
Stones of great price those which were the finest, which 
she intended to have set in a ring. Don Lewis was 
scarce entered into the chamber, but she desired him, 
with that air of familiarity usual among relations, to 
go and fetch her other stones which she moreover had 
in her cabinet. He ran thither and, by an unexpected 
good hap, found among what he looked for the pi€ture 
enamelled of the Marchioness in little, set with 
diamonds and encircled with a lock of her hair; it was 
so like that he had not the power to withftand the 
desire he had of Sealing it. ‘1am going to leave her,’ 
said he, ‘I shall see her no more; I sacrifice all my 

taiet to her husband. Alas! is not this enough ? 
Bad may I not without a crime search in my pain 
a consolation so innocent as this.’ He kissed several 
times this piture; he put it under his arm, he 
carefully hid it, and returning towards her with these 
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Stones, he tremblingly told her the resolution he had 
taken of travelling. She appeared much amazed at 
it, and changed her colour. He looked on her at this 
moment ; he had the pleasure of perceiving it; and 
their eyes being of intelligence, spake more than their 
words. ‘Alas! what can oblige you, Don Lewis,’ 
said she to him, ‘to leave us? Your cousin loves you 
so tenderly; I efteem you; we are never pleased 
without you; he cannot live from you. Have you 
not already travelled? You have without doubt 
some other reason for your departure, but at least 
do not hide it from me.’ Don Lewis, pierced through 
with sorrow, could not forbear uttering a deep sigh, 
and taking one of the delicate hands of the charming 
person, on which he fixed his mouth, ‘Ah, Madam, 
what do you ask me?’ said he to her. ‘ What would 
you have me say to you? And, indeed, what can I 
say to you, in the condition I am in?’ The violence 
he used to conceal his sentiments caused him such a 
great weakness that he fell half dead at her feet. She 
remained troubled and confused at this sight. She 
obliged him to sit down by her; she dared not lift 
up her eyes to look on him ; but she let him see tears 
which she could not forbear shedding nor resolve to 
conceal from him. 

“ Scarcely were they come to themselves, when the 
Marquis entered into the chamber. He came to 
embrace Don Lewis with all the testimonies of a perfec 
friendship, and he was in the greatest trouble when he 
understood he parted for Naples. He omitted no 
arguments to persuade him from it, pressed his stay 
with the greatest earnestness, but all in vain. He 
there immediately took his leave of the Marchioness 
and saw her no more. The Marquis went out with 
him, he left him not till the moment of his departure. 
This was an augmentation of Don Lewis’s sorrow ; 
he would have willingly remained alone to have an 
entire liberty of afflicting himself. 
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“The Marchioness was sensibly afflicted at this 
separation. She had perceived he loved her before 
he had known thus much himself ; and she had found 
in him such singular merit that for her part too she 
had loved him without knowing it; but she found 
this to her cost after his departure. Recovering but 
lately from a dangerous sickness, of which she was not 
perfe@tly cured, this unhappy accident made her fall 
into a languishing indisposition, as soon rendered 
her quite another body; her duty, her reason, her 
virtue equally persecuted her. She was greatly 
sensible of her husband’s respeéts to her, and she 
could not suffer but with great sorrow that another 
should take up her thoughts and have so great a place 
in her affe€tions. She dared not any more mention 
the name of Don Lewis; she never made any en- 
quiries after him ; she made it an indispensable duty 
to forget him. This violence which she used on her- 
self was like a continual martyrdom ; she made one of 
her women, in whom she moét confided, the repository 
of this secret. ‘Am I not very unhappy ?” said she. 
‘I must wish never again to see a man towards whom 
it is impossible for me to be in a State of indifference ; 
this person is always before mine eyes; nay,I think 
sometimes I see him in the person of my husband : the 
resemblance which is between them serves only to 
nourish my affeCtion towards him. Alas! Mariana, I 
muét die to expiate this crime, although it be an in- 
voluntary one ; I have only this means to get rid of a 
passion of which I cannot hitherto be mistress. Alas, 
what have I not done to stifle it, this passion which yet 
is dear to me.’ She acccmpanied these words with 
a thousand sighs ; she melted into tears; and though 
this woman had a great deal of wit and affeftion to her 
migtress, yet she could say nothing to her could yield 
her any comfort. 

“The Marquis in the meantime every day re- 
proached his wife with her indifference to Don Lewis. 
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“I cannot suffer,’ said he to her, ‘that you should 
think so little on the man I Jove above all the world 
and who had so much complaisance and friendship for 
you. I muét needs say this is a kind of hardness which 
would make one jndge untowardly of the tenderness 
of your heart. At least, you muét grant, Madam, 
that he was scarcely gone but you forgot him.’ 
‘What good would my remembering him do him ?’ 
said the Marchioness with a languishing air, ‘Do you 
not see he avoids us? Would he not have been Still 
with us if he had any real kindness for us? Believe 
me, my Lord, he deserves a little that we should 
forsake him in our turn.’ Whatever she could say 
repelled not the Marquis ; he sill importuned her to 
write to Don Lewis to return. One day, among the 
reét, she was gotten into his closet to speak to him about 
some affairs; she found him busied in reading a 
letter of D. Lewis which he had lately received. 

“ She would have retired, but he took this oppor- 
tunity to oblige her to do what he would have her. 
He told her very seriously that he could no longer 
bear the absence of his cousin; that he was resolyed 
to go find him ; that *twas already two years since he 
had been gone, without intimating any desire of 
returning to his friends and country; that he was 
persuaded he would yield a greater deference to her 
requests than his; that he conjured her to write to 
him, and that, in fine, she might choose either to 
give him this satisfa€tion, or be content to see him 

art for Naples, where Don Lewis was to make some 

‘ay. She remained surprised and perplexed at this 
preposal; but knowing he expected with great 
impatience her determination, ‘ What would you have 
me say to him, my Lord ?? said she to him with a 
sorrowful countenance. ‘ DiGtate this letter to me, I 
will write it; I can do no more, and I believe this is 
more than J ought.? The Marquis transported with 
joy, moégt affeCHonately embraced her; he thanked 
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her for her compliance, and made her write these 
words : 

“Tf you have any kindness for us, defer not your 
retum; I have very urgent reasons to desire it. I 
am not a little concerned that you show such in- 
difference towards us, which is an unquestionable 
indication that you take no delight in our company. 
Return, Don Lewis, I earnestly wish it; I entreat 
you. And if it were fit for me to use more urgent 
terms, I would say, perhaps, I command you to 
do it.’ 

“The Marquis made a single packet of this fatal 
letter to the end Don Lewis might not think ’twas by 
his order the Marchioness had wrote it ; and having 
sent it to the courier, he expeted the success with 
extraordinary impatience. What became of this 
lover at the sight of so dear and unexpetted an order ? 
Although he had remarked dispositions of tenderness in 
the countenance of this fair person, yet he dared not 
promise himself she could desire his return; his 
reason revolted against his joy. ‘How unhappy a 
wretch am I?” said he. I adore the moét amiable 
of all women, and yet I dare not offer to please her ! 
She has a kindness for me, yet honour and friendship 
with-hold me from making the leaft advantage of it. 
What shall I do then, O Heavens! What shall I 
do! I flattered myself that absence would cure me. 
Alas! this is a remedy which I have fruitlessly tried ; 
I have never cast mine eyes on her pi€ture, but have 
found myself more in love and more miserable than 
when I saw her every day. I muét obey her, she 
commands my return; she desires to see me, and 
she cannot be ignorant of my passion. When I took 
my leave of her my eyes declared to her the secret of 
my heart: and when I call to mind what [ saw in 
hers, all my refleGtions then are to no purpose; for 
T resolve rather to die at her feet than to live remote 
from her.’ 
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“He parted without any delay and without taking 
leave of his friends. He a gentleman to excuse 
him towards them, and to order his affairs. He was in 
such great haste to see the Marchioness that he used 
such diligence to be with her that nobody but he 
could have done. In arriving at Cagliari, capital of 
Sardinia, he understood that the Marquis and his 
wife were at a Stately country house, where the 
Viceroy was gone to give them a visit, with all his 
Court. He learnt, moreover, that the Marquis de 
Barbaran prepared for him a great feast, where there 
were to be held jousts or tournaments after the ancient 
manner of the Moors. He was the defendant, and 
was to maintain that ‘a husband beloved is happier 
than a lover ’. 

“ Several gentlemen that were not of this opinion 
were preparing themselves to go and dispute the prize 
which the Marchioness at the Vice-Queen’s entreaty, 
was to give to the conqueror. "Iwas a scarf em- 
broidered with her own hands, wrought with cyphers. 
No one was to appear but masked cu disguised, to the 
end all might be freer and more gallant. 

“Don Lewis had a secret despite in comprehendin, 
the Marquis so well satisfied. ‘He is beloved,’ sai 
he, ‘I cannot but look on him as my rival, and as a 
happy rival; but we must endeavour to disturb his 
happiness in triumphing over his vain glory.’ Having 
formed this design, he would not appear in town ; 
he caused to be made a suit of Striped green satin, 
embroidered with gold, and all his liveries were of the 
same colour, to denote his new hopes. 

“When he entered into the liéts, everybody had 
their eyes on him; his magnificence and his air gave 
emulation to the cavaliers and great curiosity to the 
ladies. The Marchioness felt a secret emotion, of 
which she could not discover the cause. He was 
ee very near the balcony, where she sat with the 

‘ice-Queen ; but there was no lady there which did 
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not lose all her lnftre near that of the Marchioness. 
Her youthful air, which exceeded not eighteen years, 
her lovely white and red cheeks, her eyes so sweet and 
graceful, her scarlet and little mouth, agreeable 
smiles, and her shape, which surpassed the fairest, 
made her the admiration of all the world. 

Don Lewis was so ravished in seeing her so charming, 
and to observe yet in her countenance a languishing, 
sorrowful air, that he flattered himself to have therein 
a part; and this was the first moment wherein he 
thought himself happy. When his turn came, he 
ran against the Marquis and smote him so dexter- 
ously that he got the advantage all along of him: so 
that, in a word, he gained the prize with a general 
applause and with everyone’s good-liking. He threw 
himself at the Marchioness’s feet to receive it at her 
hands ; he altered the tone of his voice, and speaking 
to her with his mask on, low enough not to be heard 
but only by her: ‘ Divine Person,’ said he to her, ‘ be 

leased to observe what fortune decides in favour of 
lovers.’ He dared not say more to her; and without 
knowing him she gave him the prize, with this natural 
grace with which all her a€tions were accompanied. 

“He suddenly withdrew himself for fear of being 
known; for this might have been an occasion of 
quarrel between the Marquis and him, and without 
doubt he would not have easily pardoned the victory 
he obtained over him. This obliged him to keep 
himself still concealed for some days. The Viceroy 
and his lady returned to Cagliari, and the Marquis and 
Marchioness accompanied them thither, with the 
whole Court. 

“Don Lewis then showed himself; he pretended 
he just then arrived, and made as if he knew not what 
had passed in the field. The Marquis de Barbaran was 
transported with joy in seeing him ; and absence had 
not at all altered the affections he had for this dear 
relation. He had no difficult task to find a favourable 
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moment wherein to entertain his amiable Marchioness ; 
he had as much liberty in their lodgings as in his own, 
and you may well judge, Madam, that he forgot not 
to mention the prize he had received from her fair 
hands. ‘ How wretched am I,’ said he to her, ‘ that 
you did not now me? Alas, Madam, I flattered 
myself, that by some secret presentiments you would 
Jearn that no one but I could sustain with such passion 
the cause of lovers against husbands.’ ‘No, my 
Lord,’ said she to him, with an angry and disdainful 
air, to take away all hope from him, ‘J could never 
have imagined that you could have been patron of 
so foul a cause; and I could not have believed you 
could have taken such strong engagements at Naples 
that you should come as far as Sardinia to triumph over 
a friend who maintained my interest as well as his 
own.’ ‘I shall die with regret, Madam,’ said Don 
Lewis, ‘ if I have displeased you in what I have done ; 
and were you more favourably disposed, and I might 
dare to make you my confident it would be no hard 
matter for me to persuade you that it is not at Naples 
T have left the obje& of my vows.’ 

“The Marchioness apprehending left he should 
speak more than she was willing to hear and appear 
livelily touched with the reproach she made him, she 
put on a more pleasing countenance and turned the 
conversation into a tone of raillery, answered him, he 
took too seriously what she had said to him. He 
dared not make use of this occasion to declare his love 
to her, for though he loved her above all things, yet 
he respeéted her no less. 

“When he had left her, he began to blame himself 
for his fearfulness. ‘Shall I,’ said he, ‘ always suffer 
without seeking any remedy!’ It was some time 
before he could meet with a favourable occasion, 
because the Marchioness Studiously avoided him ; 
but being come one night where she was, he found 
her alone in an inward room, lying on a bed in a moét 
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lovely manner, and most becoming undress, her hair 
being fastened with knots of diamonds, hung care- 
lessly about her breasts. The trouble she felt in 
seeing Don Lewis appeared on her countenance, and 
rendered her yet more lovely. He drew near her with 
an awful and respeétful air, fell down on his knees by 
her; he looked on her for some time, not daring to 
speak, but becoming a little more bold. ‘If you 
consider, Madam,’ said he to her, ‘the piteous con- 
dition whereto you have reduced me, you will easily 
comprehend that it is no longer in my power to keep 
silence. I could not avoid such inevitable strokes as 
you have given me; I have adored you as soon as I 
saw you. I have endeavoured to cure myself in 
flying from you; I have offered the greatest violence 
to myself in endeavouring to master my passion. 
You have recalled me, Madam, from my voluntary 
exile and I die 2 thousand times a day, uncertain of my 
destiny. If you be cruel enough to refuse me your 
pity, suffer at least, that having made known to you 
my passion, I may die with grief at your fect.’ 

“The Marchioness was some time without resoly- 
ing to answer him ; but at length, gaining assurance, 
‘T acknowledge,’ said she, ‘ Don Lewis, that I am not 
wholly ignorant of one part of your sentiments, but 
I was willing to persuade myself ’twas the effects of an 
innocent affe€tion. Make me not a partner of your 
crime ; you commit one when you betray the friend- 
ship due to my husband. But, alas, you will pay but 
too dearly for this, for I know that duty forbids you 
to love me, and in my respect it does not only forbid me 
to love you but to fly from you. I will do it, Don 
Lewis, I will avoid you ; and 1 do not know whether 
I ought not to hate you, but, alas, it seems impossible 
for me to do it.’ 

‘What do you then, Madam,’ answered he, inter- 
rupting her, being full of grief and despair, ‘ when you 
pronounce the sentence of my death? You cannot 
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hate me, say you; do you not hate me and do you not 
do me all the mischief you are able, when you resolve 
to ayoid me? Make an end, Madam, make an end, 
leave not your vengeance imperfe&t ; sacrifice me to 
your duty and your husband, for my life cannot but be 
odious if you take from me the hopes of pleasing you.’ 
She looked on him at this inftant with eyes full of 
languishment. ‘Don Lewis,’ said she to him, ‘ you 
reproach me with what I would deserve.’ In ending 
these words she arose, fearing greatly lest her affe€tion 
should triumph over her reason ; and notwithstanding 
his endeavours to withhold her, she passed into a 
chamber where her women were. 

“She thought she had gained much on herself in 
forcing her way out of this conversation without 
answering so favourably as her heart could have 
wished ; but love is a seducer which must not be in any 
sort hearkened to if one will not be totally overcome 
by him. From that day Don Lewis began to think 
himself happy though he wanted many things to 
complete his felicity. The Marchioness, in effect, 
had a principle of virtue which opposed itself always 
with success to the desires of her lover. 

“He had no longer those scruples of friendship 
for the Marquis de Barbaran which had so greatly 
disturbed his mind; love had perfe¢tly banished 
friendship ; nay, he even secretly hated him. 

“In fine, Don Lewis flattered himself that perhaps 
he might find a favourable moment to affe@t the 
Marchioness’s heart with some pity, he carefully 
sought it, and to find it, one day when ’twas very hot, 
artiea 3 that the Marchioness was wont to retire to 
repose herself after dinner, as it is cugtomary in that 
country, he came to her, doubting not but everybody 
was asleep in the house. 

“She was in a ground room which looked into the 
garden; all was fa& and shut close, save a little 
window, whereby he saw on her bed this charming 
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creature. She was in a profound sleep, half un- 
dressed ; he had the time to discover such beauties 
as Still augmented the force of his passion. He 
approached s0 softly to her that she did not awake. It 
was already some moments that he had looked on her 
with all the transports of a man amazed, when seeing 
her naked breasts he could not forbear kissing them. 
She arose on a sudden; she had not her eyes oe 3 
the chamber was dark, and she could never have 
believed Don Lewis could have been so bold. I have 
already told you, Madam, that he resembled the 
Marquis de Barbaran. She did not doubt then but it 
was he, and calling him several times her dear Marquis 
and husband, she tenderly embraced him. He well 
knew her error ; whatever pleasure it procured him, he 
could have wished to have owed this only to his 
migtress’s favours. But, O Heavens, how unfortu- 
nately it happened! The Marquis came in this 
dangerous moment, and ’twas not without the greatest 
fury he saw the liberty Don Lewis took with his wife. 
At the noise he had made in entering, she had turned 
her eyes towards the door, and seeing her husband 
enter, whom she thought she had already in her 
arms, it is impossible to represent her affliction and 
astonishment. 

“Don Lewis, amazed at this accident, flattered 
himself that perhaps he was not known. He passed 
immediately into the gallery and finding a window was 
opened into the garden, he threw himself out of it, 
and immediately passed through a back door. The 
Marquis pursued him, without being able to overtake 
him. In returning the same way he came, he un- 
happily found the Marchioness’s pi€ture, which Don 
Lewis had dropped as he ran; he immediately made 
most cruel reflection hereupon. This picture of his 
wife, which Don Lewis had tet fall, and the sight of her 
embracing him, all this made him no longer doubt 
of his wife’s falsehood. ‘I am betrayed,’ cried he, 
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‘by her whom I loved dearer than my own life. Was 
there ever a more unhappy man in the world?’ In 
ending these words, he returned to his wife’s chamber. 
She immediately threw herself at his feet, and melting 
into tears, would have justified herself, and made 
known to him her innocence, but the spirit of jealous 
had so fully possessed him, that he violently repre 
her. He hearkened only to the transports of his ra 
and despair, and turning away his eyes that he might 
not see 80 lovely an objet, he had the barbarity to 
Strike his dagger into the breast of the mos beautiful 
and moét virtuous woman in the world. She offered 
herself to be slaughtered as an innocent sacrifice, and 
her soul issued out in a stream of blood.” 

“O God,” cried I, “O imprudent Don Lewis ! 
Why did you leave this charming lady to the fury of an 
amorous husband, transported with jealousy? You 
might have snatched her out of his cruel hands.” 

“ Alas, Madam,” replied this gentleman, “he 
knew not what he did; for what would he have done 
at another time to have prevented such a misfortune!” 

‘As soon as the unfortunate Marchioness had 
rendered her laét breath, her cruel executioner shut her 
apartment, took all the money and jewels he had, 
mounted on horseback and fled with all the speed he 
could, Don Lewis, restless and more amorous than 
ever, returned thither in the evening, notwithstanding 
whatever might befall him. He was surprised when he 
was told the Marchioness was still asleep, He im- 
mediately went in to the garden and entered into the 
gallery, through the same window which he had found 
open, and from thence came into the chamber. T'was 
so dark that he was fain to walk warily, when he felt 
something which had like to make him fall; he 
Stooped down and found it was a dead body. He 
uttered a great shriek, and doubting not but it was that 
of his dear mistress, he sunk down with grief. Some 
of the Marchioness’s women, walking under the 
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windows of her apartment, heard Don Lewis’s cries ; 
they easily got up through the same window, and 
entered the room. What a sad spettacle, what a 
lamentable sight was this. I cannot find words to 
denote to you the horror of this spectacle. Don 
Lewis was no sooner come to himself, by the force of 
remedies, but his grief, rage and despair broke out 
with such violence Sat it was impossible to calm him ; 
and I am persuaded he had not outlived her whose 
loss he occasioned. if the desire of vengeance had not 
re-animated him. 

He parted like one furious in search of the Marquis 
de Barbaran; he sought him everywhere, without 
hearing any news of him. He ran over Italy, tra- 
versed Germany, came into Flanders. and passed into 
France. He was told that the Marquis was at Valencia 
in Spain; he came there, and met not with him. In 
fine, three years being passed without finding the means 
of sacrificing his enemy to his migtress’s Ghost, Divine 
Grace, which is irresiftible and particularly on great 
souls, touched him so efficaciously that he immediately 
changed his desire of revenge into serious desires of 
leaving the world, and minding only the fitting 
himself for another life. 

“ Being filled with this spirit, he returned into 
Sardinia. He sold all his eftate, which he distributed 
among some of his friends who with great merit were 
re very poor, and by this means became so poor 

imself that he reduced himself to the begging of 
alms. 

“He had heretofore seen, in going to Madrid, a 

lace very fit to make a hermitage. (It is towards 

ount Dragon.) This mountain is almoét in- 
accessible, and you cannot pass to it but through an 
overture which is in the mid& of a great rock; it 
is stopped up when the snow falls, and the hermitage 
lies buried more than six months under it. Don 
Lewis made one be built here, where he was wont to 
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pass whole years without seeing anyone. He made 
such provisions as were necessary, having good books, 
and thus remained in this dismal solitude; but this 
year his friends forced him hither, by reason of a great 
sickness which had like to have cost him his life. It is 
four years since he has led this holy spiritual life 
and so different from that to which he was born that 
it is with great trouble he sees any of his acquaintance. 

“ As to the Marquis de Barbaran, he has wholly 
left the isle of Sardinia, where he had not the liberty 
to return. I am informed he is married again at 
Anvers [Antwerp], to a widow of a Spaniard named 
Fonceca. 

“And it is himself that has related to one of my 
friends the particularities of his crime; and he is so 
furiously tortured with the remembrance of it, that 
he imagines he continually sees his wife dying and 
reproaching him with his fury and jealousy. In a 
word, he has contracted such a deep melancholy that 
his death is thought by everyone to be near, or at the 
leaét the loss of his senses.” 

The gentleman here was silent; and I not being 
able to forbear weeping at so tragical a relation, Don 
Fernand de Toledo, who had observed it and would 
not take notice of it for fear of interrupting the 
relation, rallied me about my tenderness, telling me 
how well he was pleased to find me so compassionate 
and that I shoul not be long before I met with 
objets fit to exercise it on. I did not so much mind 
the returning an answer to him, as the thanking this 
gentleman who was pleased to entertain me with the 
recital of so extraordinary an adventure. I entreated 
him to make my compliments to Don Lewis, and to 
give him from me two pistoles, seeing he lived on alms. 
Don Fernand and each of the cavaliers gave as much. 

“ Here is,” said the gentleman to us, “ wherewith 
to enrich the poor of Vitoria, for Don Lewis appro- 
priates not such great charities as these to himself.” 
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We told him he was the master and might dispose of 
the money as he pleased. But to return to my 
adventures, 

Although I had a passport from the King of Spain, 
the beét specified and most general as is possible, yet 
I was obliged to take a billet from the toll-house, for 
without this precaution all my clothes had been 
confiscated. ‘To what purpose then is my pass- 
port?” said I to them. “To none at all,” replied 
they. The surveyors and officers of the customs would 
not so much as cast their eyes on it; they told me 
the King must come and assure them that this 
order was from him, It is no purpose for anyone to 
allege his being a Stranger and ignorant of the usages 
of the country, for they drily answer that the stranger’s 
ignorance makes the Spaniard’s profit. The ill 
weather has kept me here two days, during which I 
saw the Governess and the ae The principal 
ae of this town is adorned with a very fair fountain 

anding in the midst: it is encircled with the town- 
house, the prison, two convents, and several well- 
built houses. Here is a new town and an old one; 
everybody forsakes this latter to dwell in the other. 
Here are very rich merchants ; their chief trade is at 
St Sebastian or Bilboa; they send great Store of iron 
to Granada, Estremadura, Galicia and other parts 
of the kingdom. I observed that the great streets are 
set with fine trees, which are watered with streams 
running by them. From Mount St Adrian hither, it 
is seven leagues. In fine, I am just setting out, and 
must end this long letter ; it is late, and I have spoke 
to you so much of what I have seen that I have said 
nothing of my affeCtions to you. Believe me, however, 
deat Cousin, that I am, and ever shall be 


Yours, 
From Vitoria, 
Feb, 24, 1673 [1679]. 
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My letters are so long that it is hard to believe when 
I finish them that I have anything else more to tell 
you; yet, my dear Cousin, I never close any but 
there remains ‘till sufficient for another. When I 
were only to speak to you of my friendship, this would 
be an inexhaustible subje&t; you may make some 
judgment of it from the pleasure I find in obeying 
your commands. You are desirous to know all the 
patticulars of my voyage, I will therefore go on to 
relate them. 

I set out very late from Vitoria, by reason of my 
Stay at the Governess’s, whom I before mentioned ; 
and we went to lie at Miranda. The country is very 
pleasant as far as Arigny ; we came afterwards by a 
difficult way to the banks of the river Urrola, whose 
noise is the greater in that it is full of rocks on which 
the water dashes, beats up and falls down, and forms 
natural cascades in several places. We continued to 
ascend the high mountains of the Pyrenees, where we 
tan a thousand several dangers. We saw the ancient 
ruins of an old castle, where ghosts and spirits have 
their apartments as well as in that of Quebara. It is 
near Garga[n}son, and being to Stop there toshow my 
RssPorts ecause here certain customs are paid to the 

ing. I learnt from the Alcaide of the borough, who 
drew near my litter to talk with me, that it is the 
common report of the country that there were 
formerly a king and a queen here, who had so fine and 
beautiful a woman to their daughter, that she was rather 
taken for a goddess than a mortal creature. She was 
called Mira ; and it is from her name came the Mira 
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of the Spaniards, which is to say, “ Look you ”, for as 
soon as ever she appeared all the people attentively 
beheld her, and cried out Mira, Mira; and here’s 
the etymology of a word drawn far enough. 

This Princess was never seen by anybody who 
became not desperately in love with her; but her 
disdainfulness and indifference made all her lovers 
pine away. The famous Basilisk never killed so many 
people as the beautiful and dreadful Mira; she thus 
depopulated her father’s kingdom, and all the countries 
thereabouts were full of the deceased and dying 
lovers. After they had in vain addressed themselves 
to her, they lastly applied themselves to Heaven to 
demand vengeance on her cruelty. The gods at length 
grew angry, and the goddesses were not much behind 
them ate exercise of this passion ; so that to punish 
her, the scourges of Heaven finished the destruction 
of her father’s kingdom. In this general calamity he 
consulted the Oracle, which told him that all these 
miseries would not have an end till Mira had expiated 
the mischief which her eyes had done, and that she 
must be gone; that destiny would conduét her to the 
oe where she was to lose her repose and liberty. 

e Princess obeyed, believing it impossible for her to 
be touched with tenderness. She carried only her 
nurse with her ; she was clad like a simple shepherdess, 
legt she should be taken notice of, whether at sea or 
Jand. She ran over a great part of the world, com- 
mitting every day two or three dozen of murders, for 
her beauty was not diminished by the fatigue of her 
travels. She arrived at length near this old caétle, 
which belonged to a young Count called Nios, 
endowed witha thousand perfeCtions but extremely 
proud and reserved. He t his time in the woods ; 
as soon as ever he peeved a: woman he fled from her, 
and of all things he saw in the world she was his greatest 
aversion. The beautiful Mira was resting herself one 
day under the shade of some trees, when Nios passed 
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by, clothed with a lion’s skin, a bow at his girdle and 
a mace on his shoulder; his hair was all clotted to- 
gether and his face besmeared like a chimney-sweeper’s 
(this circum@tance is observable), yet the Princess 
thought him the moét handsome man in the world. 
She ran after him as if she had been mad, and he ran 
from her as if he had been in the same condition : she 
lost the sight of him ; she knew not where to find him ; 
she is now in the greatest sorrow, weeping day and 
night with her nurse. Nios returned to the chase ; 
she saw him again, and would have followed him: as 
soon. as he perceived her he did as at first, and Mira 
betook herself again to her lamentations, but her 

assion giving her new strength, she out-ran him, 

‘opped him, taking hold of his locks, entreating him 
to look on her, thinking this was enough to engage him. 
He caét his eyes on her with as much indifference as if 
she had been an ordinary mn. Never woman was 
more surprised ; she onl act leave him ; she came 
maugre him to his caftle, where, as soon as she had 
entered, he there left her and was no more seen. The 
poor Mira, being not to be comforted, died with 
gtief. And from that time you hear deep sighs and 
groans coming from the Castle of Nios. The young 
wenches of the county are used to go there and carry 
her little presents of fruits and mi, which they set 
down at the mouth of a cave where nobody dare enter. 
They said this was to comfort her but this has been 
abolished as superstitious. And though I believed 
not 2 word of whatever was told me at Garganson 
in relation to Mira and Nios, yet I was pleased in the 
recital of this Story, of which I omit a thousand 
Particulars for fear of tiring you by its length. My 
waiting-woman was so affected with this relation that 
she was for having us return back again, to set at the 
mouth of the cave some red partridges which my 
people had bought. She imagined the Princess's 
ghost would be mightily comforted in receiving this 
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testimony of our good will, but for my part I thought 
T should be more content than her in having those 
artridges for my supper. 

is We passed the ae tl Urrola on a great stone 
bridge, and having went over another, with difficulty 
enough by reason of the melted snow, we arrived at 
Miranda d’Ebro. This is a great village, or a little 
town ; here is a large place adorned with a fountain ; 
the river Ebro, which is one of the most considerable 
of Spain, traverses it. You see on the top of a 
mountain the castle, with several towers; it appears 
to be of some strength, and there issues out so great 
a Stream from a rock on which it is built that it turns 
several mills. I could not observe anything else 
worth writing to you. 

The three Knights I spake of to you were arrived 
before me, and had given all requisite orders for 
supper ; so we eat together. And though the night 
appeared well advanced, because the days are short 
in this season, yet ’twas not late, so that these gentle- 
men, who showed me great respect and civility, asked 
me how I would pass the time. I proposed to them 
the playing at ombre and that I would go halves with 
Don Fernand de Toledo. They accepted the offer. 
Don Frederic de Cardonne said he had rather con- 
verse with me than play: so the three others began, 
and I for some time gave myself over to the looking 
on them with great pleasure, for their way is quite 
different from ours. They never utter a word (I 
do not say to complain, for this would be unworthy 
the Spanish gravity) but to demand a geno, or to cut 
higher, or to show that one may take some other 
advantage. In a word, they seem to be statues, or 
pieces of German clockwork, never appearing trans- 
ported with either good or bad luck. Among other 
discourses’ which I had with D. Fred. de Cardonne, 
he told me there were two observable things in Cata- 
lonia, one of which is a mountain of salt, partly white 
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as snow and the other part clearer and more transparent 
than cryétal; that there is blue, green, violet, orange, 
and a thousand different colours, which yet loses its 
tinéture when wetted: it continually forms itself 
and grows there: and though commonly the places 
where salt is to be found are so barren that you see 
not so much as an herb, yet there are here pine-trees 
of great height, and excellent vineyards. When the sun 
darts its rays on this mountain it looks as if it wholly 
consigted of the moét precious stones in the world ; 
but the beét of it is that it yields 2 good revenue. 

The other particular he mentioned to me was of a 
fountain whose water is very good, and of the same 
colour as claret. 

“J have never heard anything of this,” said I to 
him, “but one cf my relations, who has been in 
Catalonia, has assured me that there is a fountain 
near Balut whose water is as others are for colour, and 
yet whatever you put therein appears like gold.” 

“ [ have seen it, Madam,” continued Don Frederic ; 
“and I remember a man that was very covetous, and 
more foolish, went thither every day to put therein 
his silver, hoping in time *twould be changed into 
gold ; but he was so far from enriching himself that he 
was ruined ; for some peasants, more subtle and crafty 
than he, having perceived what he did, Stood watching 
a little lower, and the stream of the water would now 
and then bring some pieces to them. If you return 
into France by Catalonia,” added he, ‘ you will see 
this fountain.” 

“Tt is not that which can draw me thither,” replied 
I, “but the desire of passing by Montserrat would 
make me undertake a longer journey.” 

_ “It is situated,” said he, “near Barcelona, and it 
is a place of great devotion. It seems as if the rock 
were sawed through the middle; the church Sands 
high, is small and obscure. By the help of fourscore 
and ten lamps of silver, you perceive the image of the 
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Virgin, which looks very duskish, and is held for 
miraculous. The altar cogt Philip the Second thirty 
thousand crowns ; and here is every day seen pilgrims 
from all parts of the world. This holy place abounds 
with hermitages, inhabited by persons of great 
devotion. These are commonly men of good birth 
who have not left the world till they have well tried 
it, and who appear much taken with the sweets of 
their retirements, though the place be dismal; and 
*twould have been impossible to have had access to 
it had not a passage been cut through the rocks, Yet 
you find here several agreeable objeéts, a curious 
prospect, various springs, gardens well dressed by these 
religiouses own hands, and everywhere a certain air of 
solitude and devotion, which mightily affeCts those 
who come there. We have another famous place of 
devotion,” added he, “and that is Nuestra Senora 
del Pilar: it is at Saragossa, in a chapel on a pillar of 
marble, where Our Lady holds the babe Jesus in her 
arms, It is pretended that the Virgin appeared at 
this same pillar to St James; and the image is here 
worship a: with great reverence. It cannot be well 
observed because it Stands so high and in a very dark 
place ; so that without the flambeaux it could not be 
seen at all. Here are always fifty lamps burning ; gold 
and precious stones shine here on all sides, and the 
pilgrims come here in great shoals. But yet,” says he, 
“7 may truly say in favour of Saragossa that "tis one 
of the finest towns you shall see ; it is situated along 
the Ebro in a vast field, is adorned with great build- 
ings, rich churches, a Stately bridge, fine open places, 
and the moét charming women in the world, who 
love French and will omit nothing to oblige you to 
speak well of them, if you by there.” 

I told him I had already heard several things spoken 
of them to their commendation. ‘“ But,” continued 
I, “ this country is very barren, and the soldiers can 
hardly subsist in it.” 
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“In effect,” replied he, “ whether the air be bad, 
or that they want necessaries, the Flemings and 
Germans cannot live there; and if they do not die 
there, ’tis because they run away. Spaniards 
and Neapolitans are more prone than they to desert ; 
these ba ass through France to return into their 
country ; A others coast the Pyrenees along Langue- 
doc and enter Castille by Navarre or Biscay. This 
is a course which the old soldiers fail not to steer ; for 
the new-raised ones, they perish in Catalonia, being 
not accustomed thereto; and ’tis certain there’s no 
pe where war is more troublesome to the King of 
sa He maintains his forces here with great 

ge, and the advantage which the enemy gains of 
him is not small; and I very well know they are more 
sensible at Madrid for the smalleét loss in Catalonia 
than they would be for the greatest in Flanders, or 
Milan, or elsewhere. But at present,” continues he, 
“we are going to be more at our ease than we have 
been, being expected at Court that the peace will be 
lasting because they talk much of a marriage which 
will make a new ailonace: and the Marquis de Los 
Balbazes, Plenipotentiary at Nimegnen, has received 
orders to pass speedily to France to demand of that 
king Mademoiselle d’Orleans, therefore it is not 
doubted but the marriage will be concluded. But it 
is thought very Strange Don John of Austria should 
consent to this marriage.” 
. “You will do me a singular pleasure,” said I, 
interrupting him, “if you would inform me of some 
atticularities touching this prince. It is natural for to 
ve a curiosity in relation to persons of this character ; 
and when a body comes into a Court where one was 
never before, that I may not appear a novice I should 
have some previous notices.” He answered me it 
would be a great satisfa@ion to him if he could 


ches anything that might please me, and he began 
us > 
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“ You will not, perhaps, Madam, think it amiss that 
I begin at the original of things, and tell you that this 
Prince was son of one of the finest women in Spain, 
named Maria Calderona; she was a player, and the 
Duke de Medina de las Torres became desperately 
inlovewithher. This cavalier had so many advantages 
above others, that Calderona loved him no less than 
she was beloved by him. In the heat of this intrigue, 
Philip the Fourth saw her and preferred her to one of 
the Queen’s Maids of Honour, and who was so grieved 
at this change of the King, whom she really loved and 
had a son by, that she retired from the world and 
betook herself to Las descalsas Reales, where she put 
on the religious’s habit. As for Calderona, her in- 
clination lying wholly towards the Duke de Medina, 
she would not hearken to the King without the Duke 
would thereto consent. She spake to him of it, 
and offered to withdraw seca where he would ; 
but the Duke, fearing to incur the King’s displeasure, 
answered her he was resolved to yield up to his 
Majesty a treasure which he was not in a capacity to 
contend for. She made him a thousand reproaches 
for this ; she called him traitor to his love, ungrateful 
towards his mistress: and, moreover, told him that 
though he was so happy as that he could dispose of his 
heart as he pleased, yet she could not do the same, and 
therefore he muét continue to visit her or prepare 
to see her die with despair. The Duke, affected with 
so great a passion, promised to feign a journey to 
Andalusia, and to remain with her hid in a closet. 
He effe€tually parted from the Court and afterwards 
shut himself up (as it was agreed), whatever risk he 
ran by so imprudent condu&. The King, in the mean- 
time, was very amorous, and remained very well 
satisfied. She had, during this, Don John of Austria, 
and the resemblance he had with the Duke de Medina 
de las Torres had made it be thought that he was his 
son; but though the King had other children, and 
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particularly the Bishop of Malaga, good fortune 
decided in his favour and he has been only acknow- 
ledged. 

“Don John’s friends say that ’twas by reason of 
the exchange which had been made of the son of 
Calderona for the son of Queen Elizabeth ; and here’s 
how they set forth this change, which is a Story madeon 
purpose to impose on the world, and which I believe 
has no ground of truth. They pretend, the King 
being desperately in love with this player, she became 
big with child at the same time as the Queen, and 
fearing the King’s passion was so greatly towards her 
that she might expect anything she so ordered it that 
she made him promise her that if the Queen had a 
son and she likewise, he should put hers in his place. 
‘What will you lose by this, Sir?’ said she. ‘ Will 
it not be your son that will still reign, only with this 
difference, that loving me, as you say you do, you will 
love him likewise the better.’ She had wit, and the 
King could deny her nothing ; he consented, and in 
effect the business was managed with that address that, 
the Queen being brought to bed of a son and Cal- 
derona of another, the exchange was made’. He 
that should have reigned and who bore the name of 
Baltazar, died at the age of fourteen years. The King 
was told "twas with overheating himself at tennis, 
but the truth is, this Prince was suffered to keep bad 
company, which procured him his misfortunes. It 
is said likewise that Don Pedro d’Aragon, his Governor 
and Chief Gentleman of his Chamber, more contri- 
buted to this than any other, suffering him to bring 
into his apartments 2 woman he loved ; after this he 
was taken with a violent fever and concealed the 
occasion. The physicians, who were ignorant of it, 
thought to ease him by frequent bleedings, which 
put an end to what strength he had; and by this 
means they ended his life. The King knowing, but 
too late, what had happened, banished Don Pedro 
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for not hindering this excess, or for not having timely 
discovered it. 

“In the meantime Don John of Austria, who was 
brought up as the natural son, changed not his con- 
dition though this ought to have been, had he been 
indeed the lawful son; yet notwithftanding this, his 
creatures affirm he so exaétly resembles Q. Elizabeth 
that she needs no other pi€ture of her likeness. And 
this opinion fails not of gaining belief with the people, 
who run violently after novelties, and who so passion- 
ately loved this great Queen that they bewail i Hill 
as if she was but now deceased. It is true that if 
Don John of Auétria would make his advantage of 
the favourable dispositions of the people, he has met 
with several opportunities of extending his fortune 
very far, but his only aim is to serve the King and to 
keep his subjects in those sentiments of fidelity they 
ought to have for him. 

“To return to Calderona. The King surprised 
one day the Duke de Medina with her, and in the 
excess of his rage he ran to him with his poiniard in 
his hand ; he was about to kill him when this woman 
placed herself between, telling him he might 
strike her if he would. Having the moft extreme 
passion for her, he could not but pardon him, con- 
tenting himself only with banishing him. But under- 
Standing she continued to love him and write to him, 
he Studied only how to get a new passion; when he 
had one Strong enough not to apprehend the charms 
of Calderona, he sent word to her to retire into a 
Monastery, as is cuftomary when the King forsakes 
his mistress. She put it not off, writing a letter to 
the Duke to bid him adieu: and she received the veil 
of a religious from the hand of the Apoftolic Nuncio, 
who became since Innocent X. It is very likely the 
King believed Don John was his real son, seeing 
he loved him so dearly. One thing will appear to you 
very singular, which is, that a King of Spain having 
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natural sons owned by him, they never enter Madrid 
during his life. So Don John was brought up at 
Ocana, which is some leagues distant from it. The 
King, his father, came oft thither, and he made him 
come even to the gates of the town where he went to 
meet him. This cugtom comes from that the grandees 
of Spain dispute the rank which these princes would 
hold. Don John, before he went into Catalonia 
remained commonly at Buen Retiro, which is a royal 
seat, at one of the farthest parts of Madrid, a little 
without the gates, and he showed himself so little that 
he was never seen at any public feaét during the life 
of the late King. But since, times have changed, 
and his fortunes stand on a different bottom. 

“ Whil& the Queen, Maria Ann of Austria, sigter to 
the Emperor and the King’s mother, governed Spain, 
and her son was not yet of age to hold the reins of the 
State, she would have always Don John keep from the 
Court; and, moreover, found herself so capable of 
governing, that she had a mind to ease her son for 
a long time of the burden of ruling, She was not 
troubled to see him ignorant of whatever might give 
a desire of reigning: but though she brought the 
greatest precautions to hinder him from feeling he was 
under too stri€t a tutelage, and suffered no persons 
to come near him but those she was well assured of, 
yet this hindered not but some of the King’s 
faithful servants hazarded themselves by giving him 
to understand what he might do for his liberty. He 
followed the advice [that] was given him; and in 
fine, having taken measures accordingly, he stole away 
one night and went to Buen Retiro. He as soon sent 
from thence an order to the Queen his mother not 
to Stir out of the palace. 

“Don John is of a middle statare, well shaped, 
black and lively eyes, and a mos manly countenance. 
He is polite, generous and very brave. He is ignorant 
of nothing befitting his birth, being well versed in all 
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arts and sciences. He writes and speaks very well five 
languages, and underétands yet more. He has for a 
long time studied judicial astrology. There is no 
in§trument which he cannot make and use with the 
beg magters. He works on all kinds of mechanics, 
makes arms and paints finely. He took a great pleasure 
in the mathematics; but being charged with the 
government of the State, he has been obliged to lay 
aside all other employments. 

“ He came to Buen Retiro in the beginning of the 
year 1677, and as soon as he was there he sent the 
Queen-Mother to Toledo, because she had declared 
again& him and hindered his return to the King. 
Don John had an extreme joy in receiving from the 
King’s own hand an order to take care of everything 
and to manage the affairs of the kingdom: and "twas 
not without occasion he discharged himself on him, 
seeing he then was ignorant of the art of reigning. It 
was alleged for a reason of his slow education that the 
King his father was dying when he gave him life: 
that when he came into the world they were fain to 
put him in a box of cotton, being so tender and small 
that he could not be swaddled : that he was brought up 
in the arms and on the knees of the ladies of the palace 
till he was ten years old, without putting his foot 
once all this while on the ground to walk: that in the 
sequel the Queen his mother, who was engaged by all 
the ties of natural duty to preserve this only heir of the 
Spanish branch, fearing to lose him, dared not let him 
Study, les by too great an application he should lose 
his health, which in truth was very unsound. And 
twas observed that the great number of women 
with whom the King always was, and who too sharply 
reprehended him for his faults which he committed, 
had inspired him with such a great aversion to them 
that as soon as ever he had notice a lady Stayed for 
him in any place he was to pass, he Stole another way 
or kept himself shut up all day in his chamber. The 
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Marchioness de Los Velez, who was his governess, 
told me she waited for an opportunity full six months 
to speak with him, and when chance had brought them 
unavoidably to him he took their requests from their 
hands but turned his head another way, for fear he 
should see them. His health is since so increased that 
his marriage with the Archduchess, the Emperor’s 
daughter, having been broken off by Don John, by 
reason "twas the Queen-Mother’s projec, he has 
desired to marry Mademoiselle POrleans. The cir- 
cumstances of the peace which are lately concluded at 
Nimeguen made him cast his eyes towards this Princess, 
with whose excellent qualities, Madam, you are better 
acquainted than I. 

“Tt is hard to believe that, having dispositions so 
far from gallantry, he should become so suddenly and 
vehemently in love with the Queen, as he became on 
the only rehearsal of her good qualities and atthesight 
of her pi€ture in miniature which was showed him. 
He never lets it go out of his hand ; he always holds 
it to his heart; he dialogues with it so prettily as 
aStonishes all the courtiers, for he speaks a language he 
never spoke. His passion for the Princess furnishes 
him with a thousand thoughts, which he dares not 
trast anybody with. He thinks nobody makes 
haste enongh, and therefore sends fresh courtiers 
every day to carry his billets dowx and bring back 
news of her. 

“When you come to Madrid,” added he, “you 
will hear, Madam, several particulars which have, 
without doubt happened since I was there, and which 
will perhaps more satisfy your curiosity than what I 
have related to you.” 

“T am very much obliged to yon,” answered I, 
“for your civilities, but do me the favour to oblige 
me further in giving me the true charaéter of the 
Spaniards. You know them, and I am persuaded 
nothing has escaped your enquiries. You speaking 
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to me without passion and interest, I may reckon 
myself sure of what you tell me.” 

“* Why believe me, Madam,” replied he smiling, 
*‘ that I shall speak to you more sincerely than another ? 
There are reasons which may render me suspect. 
They are my masters ; I must manage them, and if I 
be not politic enough to do it, the vexation of being 
constrained to obey them would tempt me to enter- 
tain notions in their res contrary to truth.” 

“ However it be,” said I, interrupting him, “ pray 
tell me what you know of them.” 

“ The Spaniards,” said he, “ have always passed for 
fierceand [vain] glorious. This [vain] glory ismixed with 
gtavity ; and they carry it so far that one may call it an 
extravagant pride. They are brave without being rash ; 

et they were accused for not being daring enough. 
hey are choleric, revengeful, without showing an 
transport, liberal without oétentation, sober in their 
diet, very presumptuous in prosperity, too rampant in 
adversity. They idolize women; they are so pre- 
ssessed in their favour that they show no discretion 
in the choice of their wives. ‘They are patient to 
excess, obstinate, idle, singular, philosophers: and 
as to the rest, menof honour, keeping their words 
though it cost ’em their lives. They have a great deal 
of wit and vivacity, easily comprehend, explain them- 
selves in the same manner and in few words, they are 
prudent, jealous without measure, disinterested, bad 
economists, close, superétitious, great catholics, at 
least in appearance. They are good poets, and write 
verses with great facility. They would be capable 
of nobler sciences would they vouchsafe to apply 
themselves thereto. 

“They have a greatness of soul, elevated wit, 
congtancy, a natural seriousness, and a respect for 
ladies as is not seen elsewhere. They have a set 
behaviour, full of affeCtation, intoxicated with their 
own merit, hardly ever in this particular doing right 
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to that of others. Their bravery consigts in Sanding 
valiantly on the defensive rt, without giving 
ground and without dreading danger ; but they love 
not to seek it, which proceeds from their great judg- 
ments. They discern danger and avoid it. Their 
greatest defect, in my opinion, is the passion of revenge 
and the means they use for this. Their maxims 
hereupon are absolutely opposite to Christianity and 
honour. When they have received an affront they 
make him be assassinated who has offered it. They 
are not content with this ; for they cause them to be 
assassinated likewise whom they have offended, in the 
apprehension of being prevented, knowing well that if 
they do not kill they shall be killed themselves. They 
pretend to justify themselves herein when they say 
that their enemy having taken the first advantage, 
they ought to secure themselves of the second. That 
should they fail herein they would wrong their 
reputation: that you muét not fight with a man that 
has insulted over you but put yourself in a condition 
to punish them without running half the danger. 
It is true that impunity authorizes this conduct; for 
the privilege of churches and convents in Spain is to 
give an assured retreat to criminals. And as near as 
they can they commit these villanies hard by a 
san@tuary to have the less way to an altar, which 
you see oft embraced by a villain with his poiniard 
reeking in his hand and besmeared with the blood of 
the murder which he has committed. 

“As to their persons, they are very lean, little, 
fine shape, comely head, good faces, fine eyes, well- 
set teeth, yellow and duskish complexion ; they will 
have one walk slowly, commend big legs and a little 
foot, shoes without heels, parting the hair on both sides, 
being Strait-cut and kept behind their ears, with a 
great two-handed hat, a habit always black, instead of a 
shirt, taffeta sleeves or black tabby, a sword of a Strange 
length, with a black frieze cloak over all this, very 
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Strait breeches, hanging sleeves and a poiniard. All 
this must so disfigure a man, let him be otherwise never 
so well shaped that they seem to affect a garb the moft 
disagreeable, and one’s eyes cannot with any 
complacence accustom themselves to this sight.” 
Don Frederic would have continued on his dis- 
course, and I had so much pleasure in hearing him 
that I would not have interrupted him, but he broke 
off himself, having observed that the play was at an 
end, and considering that we were to set out early 
next morning, he thought I might be desirous of 
retiting. He, therefore, with the other gentlemen, 
bade me good night. I rose in effet very soon next 
morning, because ’twas a great journey to Birbiesca, 
where we intended to lie. We followed the river to 
avoid the mountains, and passed at Oron a great river 
which falls into the Ebro. We a while after entered 
into so Strait a way that our litters could scarce pass. 
We ascended along avery strait coast to Pancorvo, whose 
caétle I saw Standing on a raised ground not far distant. 
We traversed a great plain ; and this was a novelty to 
us, to see an even country. This here is surrounded 
with several mountains, which seem linked together 
as a chain, and especially those of Occa [Huesca], We 
muét again pass over a little river before we can 
come to Birbiesca. This is only a borough [bourg], 
which has nothing remarkable but its college and some 
few pleasant gardens along the water. But I may say, 
we came thither in worse weather than any we had 
et. I wasso tired that as soon as I arrived I went to 
ed, so that I saw not Don Fernand de Toledo and 
the other gentlemen till the next day, at Caftel de 
Peones'. But I should tell you how one is served in 
these inns, they being all alike. When you come into 
one of them wearied and tired, roasted by the heat of 
the sun or frozen by the snows (for there is seldom any 
temperament between these two extremes), you see 
neither pot on the fire nor plates washed. You enter 
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into the stable, and from thence to your chamber ; 
this fable is ordinarily full of mules and muleteers, 
who make use of their mules’ saddles for pillows in the 
night and in the day-time they serve ’em for tables, 
They eat very friendly with their mules, and are very 
poco company together. 

The Staircase by which you go up is very strait, and 
does rather resemble a sorry ladder. La Seignora 
de la Casa receives you rwith ber gown tucked up and 
her dangling sleeves; she takes time to put on her 
Sunday clothes while you get out of your litter, and 
she never omits this, for they are all very poor and 
vainglorious, You are showed a chamber whose walls 
are white enough, hung with a thousand little scurvy 
pi€tures of saints; the beds are without curtains, 
the covertures of cotton, the sheets as large as napkins, 
and the napkins like pocket handkerchiefs, and you 
mu&t be in some considerable town to find four or 
five of them, for in other places there are none, no 
more than there are forks. They have only a cup in the 
house; and if the mule-drivers get fir&t hold of it, 
which commonly happens, if they please (for they are 
served with more respect than those whom they 
bring), you must Stay patiently till they have done with 
it or drink out of an earthen pitcher. It is impossible 
to warm one at the kitchen-fire without being choked, 
for they have no chimneys, and ’tis the same in all the 
houses on the road; there is a hole made in the top 
of the ceiling and the smoke goes out thence; the 
fire is in the midé of the kitchen. They put what you 
would have roasted on tiles, and when ’tis well grilled 
on one side, they turn the other: when ’tis gross 
meat they fasten it to a String and so let it hang on 
the fire and turn it with their hands, so that the smoke 
makes it so black that it would turn one’s stomach to 
look on it. 

I think there cannot be a better representation of 
Hell than these sort of kitchens and the persons in 
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them ; for not to speak of this horrible smoke, which 
blinds and chokes one, there are a dozen of men and 
as many women blacker than devils, nasty and stinking 
like swine, and clad like beggars. There are always 
some of ’em impudently gesting on a sorry guitar, and 
singing like a cat a-roaéting. The women have all 
of ’em their hair about their ears, and you would take 
*em for Bedlamites ; they have glass necklaces, which 
hang twisted about their necks like ropes of onions, 
but, however, serve to cover the nastiness of their 
skin. They are as great thieves as any are in jails, and 
they are urgent to serve you only to have an oppor- 
tunity to steal something of you, though it be but a 


in. 
e Before all things, the mistress of the house brings 
you her little children, who are bareheaded in the 
midét of winter, though but of a day old: she makes 
em touch your clothes, she rubs their eyes with them, 
their cheeks, throat and hands. This seems as if 
one was becoming a relic and could heal all diseases. 
These ceremonies over, you are asked if you will eat 
anything, and though at midnight, you mus send to 
the butchery, the market, the tavern, the bakers, in fine, 
to all parts of the town, to gather wherewith to make 
a sorry meal. For though the mutton here be very 
tender, their way of frying it with oil is not to every- 
body’s relish. Here are great Store of partridges, 
and those very large; they are not very fat, but dry, 
and to make ’em drier they roaét em to a coal. The 
igeons here are excellent ; and in several places here 
is good fish, sa seer bessugos, which have the taste 
of a trout and of which they make pafties, which 
would be good were they not Stuffed with garlick, 
saffron, and pepper. The bread is white enough, 
and sweet that one would think it made up with sugar ; 
but it is ill-wrought and so little baked that it is as 
heavy as lead in the Stomach: it has the shape of a 
flat cake and is not much thicker than one’s finger. 
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The wine is good and fruits in their season, especially 
grapes, which are very large and of delicate tafte. 
You may reckon yourself certain of a good dessert. 
You have salads here of such good lettuce as the world 
cannot afford better. 

Do not think, dear Cousin, ’tis sufficient to say, Go 
fetch such things, to have them ; for not very seldom 
you can meet with nothing. But supposing you find 
what you would have, you must give out your money 
beforehand so that your meat is paid for before you 
have begun to eat it, for the master of the inn is only 
allowed to lodge you: they allege for 2 reason that it 
isnot just one only person should go away with all the 
profit from travellers, it being better that money 
should be dispersed. 

You enter not any inn to dine but carry your 
provisions with you and stop at the bank of some river 
where the mule drivers bait their mules; and this 
is with oats or barley, with ra ag straw, which they 
carry with them in great sacks, for as to hay they give 
them none. It is not allowed a woman to tarry 
above two days in an inn on the road, unless she can 
offer good reasons. And here’s enough in relation to 
inns and the manner of your treatment therein. 

After supper these gentlemen played at ombre, and 
I, not being strong enough to play against them, I 
went shares with Don Frederic de Cardone, and 
Don Fernand drew near the fireside to me. He told 
me he could have wished my time would permit me 
to pass by Valladolid; that it is the most pleasant 
town of Old Castille, it having been for a great while 
the mansion of the kings of Spain; and that they 
have a palace there fit for them. That as to him, he 
had relations there would be infinitely pleased to 
entertain me, and would show me the Dominicans’ 
Church, which the Dukes of Lerma have founded ; 
that it was very Stately, and the portal of singular 
beauty by means of the figures and embossed work 
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which enrich it. That in the College of the same 
convent the French see there, with great satisfaction 
all the walls full of Flower de juces, it being said a 
bishop who depended on the King of France had been 
at the charge of painting them. He added, they 
would have carried me to the religiouses of St Claire, to 
show me in the choir of their church the tomb of a 
Caftilian knight, whence, ’tis said, issues out accentsand 
groans every time any of his family are near their 
deaths. I smiled at this, as being doubtful of the 
truth of such kind of relations. 

‘You give not credit to what I say,” continued he, 
“neither would I engage for the truth of it, though 
all the country thereabouts are so fully persuaded 
of it that you would be suspeéted for an heretic should 
you question it. But it is certain there is a bell in 
Aragon, in a small town called Vililla, on the Ebro, 
which is about fifty foot compass and it happens some- 
times to sound of itself, it being not perceivable to be 
agitated by any winds or earthquakes ; in a word, by 
no visible thing. It firét tolls, and afterwards, by 
intervals, rings out, as well in the day as the night. 
When it is heard, it is not doubted but it denounces 
some bad accident : which is what happened in 1601, 
on Thursday, the 13th of June till Saturday, the 15th 
of the same month; it ceased then to ring, but it 
began again on rset a Christi, when they were on the 
point of making the procession. It was heard like- 
wise when Alphonsus the Fifth, King of Aragon, went 
into Italy to take possession of the kingdom of Naples. 
It was heard at the death of Charles the Fifth. It 
denoted the departure of Don Sebaétian, King of 
Portugal, for Africa, the extremity of King Philip the 
Second, and the decease of his la&t wife, Queen Ann. 

“ You would have me to believe you, Don Fernand,” 
saidI, “ Perhaps I shall seem too obstinate in ftanding 
out all this while, but you will agree there are matters 
one may lawfully doubt of.” 
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“Nay, Madam,” replied he with a pleasant air, “I 
tell you nothing but what I can have a thousand 
witnesses to justify, but perhaps you will sooner 
believe Don Esteve de Carvajal in a thing as extra- 
ordinary in his country.” He at the same time 
called to him, demanding of him whether ’twere not 
true that there is in the convent of Cordova a clock 
which fails not to ring every time a religious is to die ; 
so that the time is known to a day. Don Esteve 
confirmed what Don Fernand said; and though I 
remained not absolutely convinced, yet I made show 
as if I was, 

“You pass so quickly through Old Castille,” con- 
tinued Don Fernand, “ that you will not have time 
to see what’s mogt remarkable. The piture of the 
Blessed Virgin is talked of far and near, which was found 
miraculously stamped on a rock; it belongs to the 
religiouses Auguétines d’Avila [Augustine nuns of A.], 
and several persons go there out of devotions. But one 
has no less curiosity to see certain mines of salt, which 
are near there, in a village called Mengraville; you 
descend about two hundred steps under ground, and 
then enter into a vast cavern formed by nature, whose 
top or roof, is upheld by one only pillar of crystalline 
salt of astonishing largeness and colour. Near this place 
is the town of Soria, you see a great bridge without a 
tiver, and a great river without a bridge, the bridge 
being forced out of its place by an earthquake. 

“ But if you go as far as Medina del Campo,” 
added he, “I am sure the inhabitants will give you a 
welcome entrance, only because you are of the French 
nation, whom they much affeét to digtinguish them- 
selves hereby from the sentiments of the other 
CaStilians, ‘Their town is so privileged that the King 
of Spain has not the power to create any officers, nor 
the Pope to confer benefices: this right belongs tothe 
townsmen, and they often fall together by the ears 
in the choosing of their magistrates and ecclesiastics. 
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“ One of the rarities of this country is the Aqueduct 
of Segovia, which is five leagues in length ; it has above 
two hundred arches of extraordinary height, though 
in several places there are two standing on one another ; 
and ‘tis all built on Freeftone, there having been no 
mortar or any cement to join them, This is looked on 
as one of the Romans’ works, or at leagt as worthy 
tobeso. The river, which is at the end of the town, 
surrounds the castle and serves it for a ditch; itis 
built on a rock. Among several things remarkable 
you see the effigies of the Kings of Spain who have 
reigned for several years. And there is no town but 
Segovia and Seville where money is coined, and the 
pieces of eight which are made at the former place are 
held to be the beét; and this is by means of the river 
which turns certain mills which Stamp the money, 
Here are likewise most curious walks along a meadow 
og with elm-trees, whose leaves are so thick and 

irge that the greatest heats of the sun cannot pierce 
them.” 

“T want not curiosity,” said I to him, “for all 
things which deserve it ; but I at present want time 
to see them. However, I doula be very glad to 
arrive timely at Burgos to view the town.” 

“Which is to say, Madam,” replied Don Fernand, 
“ we muét lose your company and let you retire.” 

He gave notice thereof to the other gentlemen, who 
gave over their play, and we thus separated. 

I rose this morning before day; and I end this 
letter at Burgos, where I now arrived. Thus, dear 
Cousin, I shall send you nothing of this day, but shall 
take the fir&t occasion to acquaint you with what 
befalls me. 


From Burgos, 
Feb. 22 [27], 1673 [1679]. 
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We could sensibly perceive in arriving at Burgos that 
this town is colder than any of those we passed; and 
*tis likewise said you have none of those excessive 
heats which are intolerable in other parts of Spain. 
The town stands where yon descend the mountain, and 
reaches to the plain as far as the river, which washes the 
foot of the wall. The Streets are very Strait and even : 
the castle is not great, but very strong, and is seen on 
the top of the mountain: a little lower is the trium- 
phal arch of Fernando Gonzales, which the curious 
do much admire. This town was the first that was 
conquered from the Moors; and the Kings of Spain 
have long resided here ; ’tis the capital of Old Caftille; 
it holds the first rank in the two Mates of the two 
CaStilles, although Toledo disputes it with her. You 
see her fine buildings; and Velasco’s palace is very 
Stately. Here are in all the broad streets and spacious 
places, fountains with statues, some of which are good 
pieces ; but the finest sight is the cathedral, which is 
so large that Mass is said in five several places of it 
without any disturbance to each other. The archi- 
tefture is so exquisitely wrought that it may pass 
among the Gothic buildings for a masterpiece of 
art: and this is so much the more remarkable in 
that they build very sorrily in Spain ; in some places 
this is through poverty, and in others want of stone 
and lime. I am told that even at Madrid you see 
houses of earth, and that the finest are made with 
brick, cemented with the same, for want of lime. To 
pass from the town to the suburbs of Bega you go over 
three Stone bridges: the gate which answers that of 
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Santa Maria stands high, with the image of the 
Virgin upon it. This suburb contains the greatest 
part of the convents and hospitals ; there is a great one 
founded by Philip the Second to receive the pilgrims 
which go to St James, and which entertains them for a 
day. ¢ Abbey of Mille Flores, whose building 
is very Stately, is not far distant. You see here in 
this suburb several gardens which are watered with 
fountains and pleasant springs; the river serves for a 
channel: and you find in a great park enclosed with 
walls, pleasant walks at all times of the year. 

I would have seen the crucifix in the Auguétines’ 
convent; it is placed in a chapel of the cloifter, 
large and dark enough so that you could hardly discern 
it, were it not for the lamps which are continually 
burning. They’re above an hundred; some are of 
gold, and others of silver, of so extraordinary a size 
that they cover all the vaults of this chapel: there are 
sixty silver candlesticks of 2 length exceeding the 
tallest man, and so heavy that two men cannot lift 
them: they stand on the ground on both sides of the 
altar; those which are upon it are of massy gold. 
You see between *em two crosses of the same, set out 
with precious stones, and crowns hanging over the 
altar, adorned with pearls and diamonds of great 
luftre. The chapel is hung with tapeftry, wrought 
with gold; it is so laden with rich gifts that there’s 
hardly room to put ’em in, so that part of ’em are 
kept in the Treasury. 

the Holy Crucifix stands on the altar, near the 
natural bigness. It is covered with three curtains one 
on another, all embroidered with pearls and diamonds. 
When they open them, which is not done without 
great ceremony, and for persons of quality, several 
bells are rung, everyone falls on his knees: and it 
muét be granted that this place and sight ftrikes one 
with an awfulregard. The crucifix is of carved work, 
and cannot be better made; its carnation [flesh tint] is 
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very natural; it is covered from the breasts to the feet 
with a fine linen, in several folds or pleats, which makes 
it look like a loose jerkin, which in my opinion, is not 
over-agreeable. 

It is commonly held that Nicodemus made it; 
but those who are for making everything miraculous 
will have it brought down from heaven, they know not 
how nor when. I was told certain monks of this town 
had once Stole it and conveyed it away; but it took 
a convenient time to give ’em the slip and was found 
the next morning in the chapel in its usual place. 
These honest people, being enraged that it should 
serve ’em such a trick, mustered up their forces, and 
violently laid hands on’t the second time, but to as 
little purpose ; for *twould by no means stay with ’em. 
However, it works miracles, and is one of the chief 
objets of devotion in Spain: the religiouses tell 
you it sweats every Friday. 

T was going into my inn when we saw the Sieur de 
Cardonne’s valet de chambre running as fat as he 
could after us ; he was booted and three friars scouring 
after him. I was over-rash in my judgment, for I 
could not but think that he had Stole something in 
this rich chapel and was taken in the fa&; but his 
maéter, who was with me, having demanded of him, 
What put him on such full speed, he answered, 
he went into the Chapel of the Holy Crucifix with 
his spurs on, and the friars had kept him in custody 
to get money of him; but that he was gotten out 
of their clutches, but they were now upon the hunt 
for him. They make it a forfeit, as well as others, 
for a man to go with spurs into these holy places. 

The town is not very great; it is adorned with a 
spacious place [square] ; here are high pillars which bear 
up very fine lodgings. The bull-feasts are kept here, 
for the people are much delighted with this sort of 
divertisement. There is also a very well-built bridge, 
long and large: the river which passes under it bathes 
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a meadow, on the bank of which you see alleys of 
trees, which form a most delicious walk. Trade was 
heretofore considerable, but it is of late much 
diminished. The beét Castilian is here spoken ; and 
the men are naturally soldiers, so that when the kin; 
has need of them he finds here great numbers, an 
better men than elsewhere. 

After supper our company set to play, as hereto- 
fore. Don Sancho Sarmiento was for yielding his 
place to anyone, pretending twas his right to enter- 
tain me this evening. I knew he had lately returned 
from Sicily ; I asked him whether he had been one of 
cr Ni had helped to chastise those rebellious 

eople. 

Pe Alas, Madam,” said he, “the Marquis de Las 
Navas was sufficient to punish them beyond what 
their crime deserved. I was at Naples in the design 
to pass into Flanders, where I have relations of the 
same name. The Marquis de los Velez, Viceroy of 
Naples, engaged me to leave my first project, and 
embark myself with the Marquis de las Navas, whom 
the King sent into Sicily. We set sai] in two vessels of 
Majorca, and arrived at Messina the sixth of January. 
Having sent no notice of his coming, and nobody 
expecting him, he was not received with the honours 
paid to the Viceroys. But in truth his intentions 
were so cruel against these poor people that his 
entrance should have been made in tears. 

“Scarcely was he arrived, but he clapped up the 
two sheriffs in prison, named Vicenzo Zuffo and 
Don Diego. He put Spaniards in their places; 
he rigorously abolished the College of Knights of the 
Star ; and began to execute the orders which Gonzaga 
had long received, and which he had eluded through 
favour or weakness. He immediately published an 
Order by which the King changed all the form of 
government of Messina, deprived the town of its 
revenues, forbade its bearing for the future the 
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glorious title of ‘Exemplary,’ dissolved the Senate, 
and put into the place of six sheriffs, six officers, two of 
which should be Boeniardas that these officers should 
not for the future appear in public with their for- 
malities ; that they should no more be preceded b 
drums and trumpets, ride no more together in a coa 
with four horses, as they were wont ; that they should 
sit henceforward on a plain bench; should have no 
more incense offered them in the churches; go 
clothed after the Spanish fashion ; should assemble on 
public affairs in a chamber of the Viceroy’s Palace ; 
and have no longer any jurisdiGtion on the champain 
country, 

“Everyone was seized with such consternation 
as if he had been thunderstruck ; but their sorrow was 
much increased on the fifth of the same month, when 
the Camp-Maéter General went to the town-house 
and seized all their charters and original copies of 
their privileges, and made ’*em be burnt publicly 
by the hands of the common hangman. The Prince 
de Condro was afterwards apprehended, to the great 
grief of his family, but particularly the Princess 
Eleonora, his sister, whose tears were not shed alone. 
This Princess is not above eighteen ; her beauty and 
wit are miraculous, which aStonish those about her.” 
Don Sancho’s eyes grew red at the remembrance of 
this Princess, and I plainly perceived pity had not all 
the share in what he said; yet he continued on his 
discourse to me of Messina. 

“The Viceroy,” added he, “ published an order, 
by which all the citizens were enjoined, under penalty 
of ten years’ imprisonment and five thousand crowns 
fine, to bring their arms into his palace. He at the 
same time caused the great bell in the Tower-house 
to be taken down and beaten to pieces in his sight. He 
ordered all the bells in the cathedral to be melted to 
make a Statue of the King of Spain. And the Prince 
of Condro’s children were taken into cuftody. But 
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their fear increased when the Viceroy ordered D. V. 
Zuffo’s head to be cut off. This example of severity 
alarmed all the people; and what appeared most terrible 
was that in the ie troubles, some families of Messinois 
having withdrawn themselves into several parts, the 
Marquis de Liche, the Spanish Ambassador at Rome, 
advised them, as a friend, to retarn into their own 
country, assuring them that all was quiet and that a 
general pardon was already published ; and for their 
gfeater assurance gave them passports. These poor 
people (who had not taken up arms, and being not 
of the number of the revolters, knowing their inno- 
cency, could never have imagined they should have 
been treated as criminals) returned to Messina ; 
where they had scarcely landed but the joy they had of 
seeing themselves in their native country and in the 
midst of their friends was sadly disturbed when they 
were seized on, and the next monnags without any 

uarter or regard to sex or age, by the Viceroy’s order 
at hanged. He afterwards sent to demolish the great 
tower of Palermo; and the principal citizens of it, 
remonstrating against the excessive impositions on 
corn, silks, and other commodities, the arquis de las 
Navas sent them all tothe galleys, without being moved 
by the tears of their wives and the need so many 
poor children might have of their fathers. 

“T must acknowledge,” continued Don Sancho, 
“that my nature is so averse to the rigours every da 
exercised on the poor people, that I could not for al 
the world remain any longer at Messina. The Mar- 
quis de las Navas was for sending to Madrid to inform 
the King of what he had done. I entreated him to 
charge me with this commission; and in effect he 
consented, and gave me his letters, which I have 
delivered to the King at Madrid, and at the same time 
my intercessions for the Prince de Condro. And I 
presume my good offices will not be wholly useless to 
him.” 
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“I am persuaded,” said I to him, “this was the 
principal motive of your journey. I am no prying 
body, but methinks you are greatly concerned for 
the interests of this family.” 

“Tt’s true, Madam,” continued he, “ the injustice 
done this unfortunate Prince does sensibly affect me.” 

‘Were he not brother to the Princess Eleonora,” 
said I to him, “perhaps you would not so much lay 
it to heart. But no more of this; I perceive this 
remembrance afflifts you. Pray let me rather hear 
from you what is most remarkable in your country.” 

“* Ah, Madam,” cried he, “ you insult over me; for 
you must needs know that Galicia is so poor and mean 
a country that there’s no gee for bragging ; not but 
thatthe town of St Jamesde Compostela is considerable 
enough. It is the capital of the province, and scarce 
one in Spain that’s superior to it in riches and greatness. 
Its archbishopric is worth seventy thousand crowns a 
year, and the Chapter has as much. It stands in an 
agreeable plain, surrounded with little hills of moderate 
heights ; and it seems as if Nature had placed them 
there to defend the town from those deadly blasts 
which arise from other mountains. Here is a uni- 
versity, fine palaces, Stately churches, public places, and 
an hospital, one of the most considerable and best 
served in Europe. It consists of two courts of extra- 
ordinary greatness, with fountains in the mids. 
Several Knights of St James live in this town ; and the 
metropolis, which is dedicated to this saint, keeps 
his body. It is extreme Stately, and prodigiously 
rich. It is pretended you hear a kind of clattering 
at his tomb, as if arms were Struck one against another ; 
and this noise is only heard when the Spaniards are 
to undergo any great loss. His figure is represented 
on the altar, and the pilgrims thrice kiss it, and put 
their hats on his head ; for this is the chief part of the 
ceremony. They have also another very singular one ; 
they ascend the top of the church, which is covered with 
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gteat flat Stones; in this place Sands a cross of iron, 
whereon the pilgrims ever fasten some rag or scrap of 
what they wear. They pass under this cross by so 
Strait a passage that they are forced to crawl on thei: 
bellies ugh it; and those who are not slender 
are in danger of being burften. And there have been 
some so ridiculous and superstitious, that, having 
omitted to do this, they have expressly turned back 
again three or four hundred leagues ; for you see here 
pilgrims of all nations. Here is a French chapel, of 
which great care is taken; it is said the Kings of 
France have been always great benefa€tors to it. 
The church which is under ground is a better than that 
above ; there are stately tombs, and epitaphs of great 
antiquity, which exercise the wits of travellers. The 
archiepiscopal palace is a vast pile, and its antiquity 
adds to its beauty, instead of diminishing it. A man 
of my acquaintance, a great searcher into etymologies, 
assured me the town of Compoétella was so called, 
because St James was to suffer martyrdom in the 

lace where he should see a star appear at Campo- 

ella. It is true,” continued he, “ that some people 
pretend it to be thus; but the people’s credulity and 
superstition carried them further, for you are showed 
at Padron, near Compoétella, a hollow Stone, and it is 

retended that this was the little boat in which St 
Janes arrived, after he had passed so many seas in it, 
which being of Stone must have, without a signal 
miracle, sunk to the bottom.” 

“ T suppose,” said I to him, “ you believe this to be 
most true.” 

He smiled and continued his discourse: “I cannot 
bat give you the description of our militia. They 
are called together every year in the month of Oftober 
and all the young men from the age of fifteen are 
obliged to march ; for should it happen that a father 
or any other relation should conceal his son or kins- 
man, and those who are officers should come to know 
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it, they would condemn him who has so offended to 
perpetual imprisonment. There have been some 
examples of this, but they are rare, for the peasants 
are so infinitely pleased to see themselves armed and 
treated as cavalleros 5 de nobles soldados del Rey that 
they would not for any consideration be wanting to 
show themselves on this occasion. You shall seldom 
see in an whole regiment any soldier that has more 
shirts than that on his back; and the stuff they wear 
seems for its coarseness to be made of pack-thread ; 
their shoes are made of cord; they wear no stockings 
yet every man has his peacock, or dunghi-cock’s 
feather in his cap, which is tied up behind, with a rag 
about his neck in the form of a ruff; their sword 
oftentimes hangs by their side tied with a bit of cord, 
and ordinarily without a scabbard ; the rest of their 
arms is seldom in better order. And in this equipage 
they march gravely to Tuy, where is the general 
rendezvous, it being a frontier place to Portugal. 
There are three which lie thus, the above-mentioned, 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, and Badajoz, but Tuy is the best 
guarded, because it is over againét Valencia, a con- 
siderable town belonging to the King of Portugal, and 
which has been carefully fortified. These two towns 
are so near that their cannon will reach each other ; and 
if the Portuguese have omitted nothing to put Valencia 
out of danger of being insulted over, the Spaniards 
pretend Tuy is in as good a condition to defend itself. 
It Stands on a hill, whose lower part is washed by the 
tiver Minhio ; it has good ramparts, strong walls, and 
good store of artillery. It is here, I say, where these 
our champions bid defiance to the King’s enemies, and 
in a Stratting bravery declare they do not fear ’em. 
Perhaps something of this may happen in time, for 
here are formed as good troops as in any other part of 
rae However, this is a great loss to the kingdom, 
the whole youth being thus taken up; for the lands 
for the most part lie untilled, and on the side of St 
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James de Compoftella you would think you saw a 
wilderness ; on that of the ocean, the country being 
better and more peopled, yields greater profit, and all 
things necessary and convenient, as oranges, lemons, 
and pomegranates, several sorts of fruits, and excellent 
fish, especially pilchards, more delicate than those 
which came from Royan to Bordeaux. 

“ One of the most remarkable things, in my mind, 
in this kingdom, is the town of Orense, one part of 
which always enjoys the sweetness of the spring and 
the fruits of autumn, by reason of several springs of 
boiling water, which warm the air by their exhalations ; 
whil& the other part of this same town suffers the 
rigors of the henge’ winters, Standing as it does at the 
foot of a very cold mountain ; so that you find in the 
space of only one season, all those which compose the 
course of the year.” 

“You say nothing,” replied I to him, “of the 
marvellous fountain called Louzana.” 

“Who have told you of it, Madam?” answered 


“ Persons that have seen it,” added I. 

You have been then told,” continued he, “ that 
on the top of the mountain of Cebret you find this 
fountain at the source of the river Lours; which has 
flux and reflux as the sea, though it be at twenty 
leagues distance from it ; that the greater the heats are 
the more water it caéts, that this water is sometimes 
cold as ice, and sometimes as hot as if it boiled, there 
being no natural cause to be given for it.” 

“You learn me particulars I was ignorant of,” said 
I to him, “ and this is doing me a great pleasure, for I 
want not for curiosity in relation to things uncommon.” 

“T wish,” replied he, “’twas not so late, I would 
give you an account of the several rareties in Spain, and 
which perhaps you would gladly learn.” 

“TI leave you for tonight,” said I to him, “ but I 
hope before we come to Madrid we shall have an 
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opportunity of discoursing of them.” He very 
civilly made me a promise and, the play being ended, 
we bade one another good night. 

When I would go to reét, I was led into a gallery 
full of beds, as you see in hospitals. I said this was 
ridiculous, and that needing only four, what occasion 
was there for showing me forty and to put me into 
such an open place to starve in. I was answered, this 
was the best place in the house and I must take up 
with it. I caused my bed to be made, when scarce 
was I laid down but somebody knocked softly at m 
door; my women opened it and remained mu 
surprised to see the master and mistress followed by a 
dozen of sorry creatures, and so clothed that they were 
half naked. I drew my curtain at the noise they made, 
and opened more mine eyes at the sight of this noble 
company. The mistress drew near to me and told 
me these were honeét travellers, who were coming 
into the beds which remained empty. ‘“ How lie 
here,” said I, “I believe you have log your senses.” 
“T should have lost ’em, indeed,” replied she, “ should 
I let so many beds &tand empty. Either, Madam, you 
must pay for them, or these honest gentlemen must 
lie in them.” I cannot express my rage to you; I 
was in the mind to send for Don Fernand and my 
Knights, who would have sooner made ’em pass 
through the windows than through the doors: but 
I considered this could not be done without some 
disturbance, and therefore I came to terms and agreed 
to pay 2od. for each bed. They are hardly dearer at 
Fontaineblean when the Court is there. These 
ilu&trious Dons, or to speak better, tatterdemalions, 
who had the insolence to come into my room, immedi- 
ately withdrew, having made me several profound 
reverences, 

The next morning I thought to have burs with 
laughter, thongh ’twas at my cost, when I discovered 
my hostess’s trick to rnin me. For you must know, in 
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the first place, that these pretended travellers were 
their neighbours, and that they are accustomed to 
this stratagem when they see Strangers. But when I 
would have reckoned the beds to pay for ’em, they 
were rolled all of them into the mid of the gallery ; 
and there were divers wretched troughs of Straw pulled 
out, which were hardly good enough to entertain 
dogs, yet I must pay for each 20d. Four pistoles 
ended our dispute. I was not able to put myself in a 
passion, such singularity did I find in this manage- 
ment. I would not recount this little accident to 

u, did it not serve to give you some insight into the 

umour of this nation. 

We set out from Burgos very late, the weather was 
so bad and there had fallen in the night such great 
quantity of rain that I tarried there as long as I could, 
in expectation of its ceasing. In fine, I came to a 
resolution, and ascended my litter. I had not gotten 
far from the town but I repented of my leaving it ; no 
track could be seen, especially on a very high steep 
mountain over which we mut necessarily pass. One 
of our mule-drivers who went before, Struck too far on 
the edge of this mountain, so that he fell with his mule 
into a kind of precipice, where he broke his head and 
Ms his arm out of joint; this being the famous 

hilip de St Sebastian, the most intelligent of all his 
profession and who commonly carries persons of 
quality to Madrid, he was therefore much bemoaned ; 
and we remained a great while before we could hale him 
out from the scurvy place where he had fallen. Don 
Fernand was so compassionate as to let him have his 
litter. The night came speedily on us, and we could 
have comforted ourselves could we have returned to 
Burgos, but it was impossible, the ways were no less 
covered with snow on that side than all the reft, so 
that we put in at Madrigalejo, which has not above 
a dozen houses, and I may say we were besieged with- 
out having any enemies. This adventure gave us 
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some difturbance, though we had brought pro- 
visions with us for several days. ‘The best house of the 
town was half uncovered, and I was scarce lodged there 
when a venerable old man asked for me on the part of 
a lady who had just arrived. He made me a compli- 
ment, and told me he was informed this was the only 
place where there was any tolerable entertainment, 
and therefore entreated me to spare her some room. 
He added, she was a person of quality of Andalusia, 
was lately a widow, and that he had the honour to 
belong to her. 

One of our knights, named Don Efteve de Carvajal, 
who is of the same country, failed not to demand her 
name of the old gentleman. He told him she was the 
Marchioness de los Rios. At this name he turned 
towards me, and spake to me of her as of a person whose 
merit and fortune were very considerable. I readily 
accepted of this good oes . She immediate], 
came in her litter, out of whic ae had not descended, 
having found no house where she could abide. 

Her dress seemed to me very singular ; had she not 
been so handsome as she was, she could never appeared 
in any sort tolerable. Her gown and petticoat was of 
black serge, and over them a kind of linen surplice, 
which reached down lower than her knees ; the sleeves 
were long and strait in the arm, which hung over her 
hands. This surplice was fastened to her gown, and 
being not pleated behind, it seemed like a bib. She 
wore on her head a piece of muslin, which covered her 
face, and one would have taken it for a religiouse’s 
hood ; this covered her neck, and reached down very 
low. There appeared no hair on her head, they were 
all hid under this muslin. She wore a great mantle of 
black taffeta, which covered her heels; and over this 
mantle she had a hat, whose brims were very large, 
fastened under her chin with silken twist. I was told 
they wear this but only when they travel. 

This is the habit of the widows and duennas, a 
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dress which is insupportable to my sight ; and should 
one meet with a woman in the night thus clothed, one 
might be startled without reproach ; yet the lady was 
very beautiful in this unseemly dress. They never 
leave it unless they marry ; and they are obliged to 
bewail the death of an husband whom they could not 
endure when living. 

I was informed they pass the first year of their 
mourning in a chamber hung with black, wherein there 
is not the least glimmering of daylight to be seen; 
they sit cross-legged on a little holland quilt. When 
this year is ended Shey tee into a chamber hung with 
grey: they muét have no piCtures, nor looking- 
glasses, nor cabinets, nor fine tables, nor plate, neither 
muét they have any diamonds, or wear any colours. 
However modest they are, they must live so retired, 
that it must seem their soul is already in the other 
world. This constraint is the cause that several ladies 
who are wealthy, and especially in rich household 
goods, marry again to have the satisfaction of making 
use of them. 

After the fir& compliments, I informed myself 
from this mournful widow where she was going; she 
told me that she had not for a long time seen a friend 
of her mother’s who was a religiouse at Las Huelgas de 
Burgos, which is a famous nunnery, wherein there is a 
hundred and fifty nuns, most of *em the daughters of 
princes, dukes and titulados. She added that the 
Abbess is lady of fourteen large towns, and above 
fifty other places, wherein she chooses governors and 
magistrates; that she is superior of seventeen con- 
vents; collates to several benefices, and disposes of 
twelve commanderships in favour of whom she pleases. 
She told me she designed to pass some time in this 
monastery. 

“Can you, madam,” said I to her, “ accuftom your- 
self to so retired a life as is that of a convent ?” 

“ It will be no hard matter,” said she, “ for I believe 
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I see fewer people at my own house than I shall see 
there; and in effet these religiouses have liberty 
enough. They are commonly the handsomeét young 
women of the family who are there; these enter 
therein so young that they know not what they are 
made to leave, nor what they undertake at the age of six 
or seven, and it may be sooner. They are caused to 
make yows, when ’tis often the father or mother, or 
some near relation, who pronounce them for ’em, 
whil&t the little sacrifice disports herself with sugar- 
plums and lets ’em dress her how they will. Yet 
the bargain holds, there’s no unsaying it; however, 
they have everything which can be expe¢ted in their 
condition. ‘There are at Madrid some whom they 
call the Ladies of St James: they are proper canon- 
esses, who make their trials like the knights of this 
Order; they bear, like them, a sword, made in form 
of a cross, embroidered with crimson silk; they have 
em on their scapularies and great cloaks, which are 
white. These ladies’ house is very stately ; all who 
come to visit ’em enter without any difficulty ; their 
apartments are very fine, and every whit as well fur- 
nished as if they were at large in the world; they 
enjoy great pensions, and each of ’em has three or four 
women to wait on them. It’s true, they never Stir 
out, nor see their nearest relations but through several 
grates. This perhaps would look horrid in another 
country, but in Spain they are accustomed to con- 
finement. 

“There are convents where the religiouses see more 
cavaliers than the women who live at large, neither 
are they less gallant. It is impossible for any to have 
more gaiety than they; and, as I have already told 
you, madam, here are more beauties than abroad ; 
but it must be granted there are several among them 
who are deeply sensible at their having been so soon 
sacrificed ; they think of the pleasures which they have 
never tasted as the only ones which can make this 
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life happy. They pass theirs in a condition worthy 
of compassion, always telling you they are there by 
force and that the vows they are made to repeat at’ 
the age of five or six years are to be regarded like 
children’s plays.” 

“ Madam,” said I to her, “ it would have been great 
pity had your relations designed you for such a life ; 
and one may indge, in beholding you, that all the 
beautiful Spanish ladies are not religiouses.” 

“ Alas, Madam,” said she, in fetching a deep sigh, 
* T know not what I would be ; it seems I am of a very 
odd humour not to be contented with my fortune: 
but one has sometimes uneasinesses which are un- 
accountable to reason.” In ending these words, she 
fastened her eyes to the ground and fell into such a 
deep fit of musing, that I could easily perceive some- 
thing disturbed her. 

Whatever curiosity I had to know the subject, we 
had been so little together that I dared not desire to 
be her confident ; but to draw her from the melan- 
choly posture she was in, I entreated her to tell me some 
news of the Court of Spain, seeing she came from 
Madrid. She did what she could to recover herself : 
she then told me there were great shows of joy at 
Court on the Queen’s birthday; that the King had 
sent one of the Gentlemen of his Chamber to Toledo 
to compliment her from him: yet these fine appear- 
ances hindered not the Marquis de Mansera, the 
Queen’s Major-Domo, from receiving orders to retire 
twenty leagues from the Court, which had greatly 
mortified this princess. She informed us that the 
fleet which carried troops to Galicia was unhappily 
cast away on the coasts of Portugal. That the Trae 
Duchess de Terra Nova was to espouse Don Nicolo 
Pignatelli, Prince de Monteleon, her uncle. That 
the Marquis de Leganez had refused the viceroyalty 
of Sardinia, being in love with a fine lady whom he 
could not find in his heart to leave. That Don Carlos 
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de Omodei, Marquis d’Almonazid, was dangerously 
ill at his disappointment of being admitted a grandee 
of Spain, to which he pretended, having married the 
heiress of the house and grandeurship of Castel 
Rodrigue ;_and that which most sensibly afflicted him 
was at Don Aniel de Guzman, this lady’s firé 
husband, had enjoyed this honour, so that he could 
not but look on the difficulties thrown in his way as a 
slighting of his person. 

“Tn truth, Madam,” said I to her, “I can hardly 
comprehend how a man of sense can with such eager~ 
ness pursue, and be so greatly dejected at a dis- 
appointment of this nature.” 

“We are otherwise affeCted in Spain,” replied the 
beautiful widow, “ and this inftance is a proof of it.” 

Don Frederic de Cardonne, who greatly inter- 
efted himself for the Duke de Medina Celi, asked her 
news of him. “The King,” said she, “has lately 
made him President of the Indies. The Queen- 
Mother has wrote to the King on the report which 
runs that he is about marrying, that she is surprised 
things are gone so far, and he has not acquainted her 
with them. She adds in her letter, she advised him in 
the meantime, whili all things were ready for this 
ceremony, to make a journey to Catalonia and 
Aragon. Don John of Auégtria sufficiently under- 
Stands the necessity of this, and he presses the King to 
depart to content these people in promising by oath 
according as is customary to new kings, to maintain 
all their ancient privileges.” 

“Have then, Madam,” said I to her, interrupting 
her, “the Aragonois any other privileges than the 
Castilians ?” 

“Very particular ones,” replied she, “and you, 
being a stranger, I believe you will be willing to let 
me inform you of them.” Here’s what I learnt : 

The daughter of Count Julien, named Cava, was 
one of the most beautiful ladies in the world. King 
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Rodrigue became so passionately in love with her that 
his affection, knowing no bounds, transported him 
beyond all measure. The father, who was then in 
Africa, informed of the outrage done his daughter, 
who breathed nothing but revenge, treated with the 
Moors and supplied *em with the means to enter into 
Spain,‘ and to make there, for sundry ages, all those 
ravages set forth at large in history. 

The Aragonois were the first who shook off the 
yoke of these barbarians ; and finding no more among 
them any princes of the race of the Gothish kings, they 
agreed to ele& one, and cast their eyes on a lord of the 
Country, called Garci Ximinez, but they being masters 
to impose laws on him, and finding himself sufficiently 
happy that he might rule over them under any 
pet (men these people therefore confined him within 
narrow bounds. 

They agreed, that as soon as their monarch should 
break through any of their laws, he should immediately 
forfeit his power and they be at full liberty to choose 
another, though he were a pagan: and to hinder him 
from violating their privileges, and to defend them- 
selves against him, they eftablished a sovereign 
magistrate, whom they called the Fusticia, whose 
office was to observe the conduét of the king, the 
judges and the people. But the power of a sovereign 
being likely to awe a mere particular, to assure the 
Fushcia in the execution of his office, they ordered 
that he might not suffer either in his person or goods, 
but by a complete assembly of the states, which they 
call Las Cortes, 

They moreover provided that if the king should 
oppress any one of his subjects, the great and con- 
siderable men of the kingdom might assemble them- 
selves and hinder his receiving any of his revenues till 
the innocent was acquitted and re-established in his 


3 ‘This happened in 714, after the Battle of St Martin, wherein D. Rodrigue lost 
hisTife ; others say he fled into Portugal, and died in a town there called Viscii. 
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former rights. And to make Garci Ximinez timely 
sensible of the power this man had over him, they 
set him on a kind of a throne and made the king 
to kneel down bare-headed before him, to receive from 
him his oath of keeping their privileges. This cere- 
mony ended, they acknowledge him their sovereign, 
but in as odd as disrespe€tful a manner, for instead 
of promising him fidelity and obedience, they say to 
him: “We who are as good men as yourself, make 
you our king and governor, on condition you keep to 
us our rights and properties, otherwise we disacknow- 
ledge you.” 

The king, Don Pedro, in process of time coming to 
the crown, relished this cugtom as unworthy of the 
regal State, and it so greatly disguéted him that by his 
authoritity and entreaties, and the offers he made of 
bestowing several notable privileges on the king- 
dom, he procured the abolishment of this in an 
assembly of the states: he got this general consent in 
writing, which was presented to him. As soon as he 
had the parchment he drew out his dagger and 
pierced his hand with it, saying "T'was fit a law which 
gave subjeéts the liberty of choosing their sovereign, 
should be effaced with their sovereign’s blood. His 
Statue is still seen in the deputation hall of Saragossa : 
he holds a dagger in one hand and the charter in the 
other. The late kings have not been such religious 
observers of their privileges as the first. 

But there is a law Still in force, and which is very 
singular, and this they call the Law of Manifestation ; 
which is, that if an Aragonois had wrong done him in 
judgment, in consigning 500 crowns he may bring his 
cause before the Fustici2, who is obliged, after an 
exa&t perquisition, to punish him who has given a 
wrong sentence. And if he fails therein the oppressed 
person may have recourse to the étates of the king- 
dom, who assemble and nominate nine persons of their 
body, which is to say, of the prime nobility, the 
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ecclesiastics, the gentry and commonalty ; they appoint 
three of the fir&t rank, and two from each of the others. 
But it is observable they choose the most ignorant to 
judge the most able men in the gown, whether to 
disgrace ’em the more for their fault, or, as they allege, 
that juétice should be so clear that the very plough- 
men, and those who understand the leat, shoal discern 
it without the help of oratory. Itis likewise affirmed 
that the judges tremble when they pronounce a 
sentence, fearing lest it turn against themselves to 
the loss of their lives or estates, should they commit the 
least fault therein, either wilfully or through inad- 
vertence. It were well if this custom were observed 
in all kingdoms : but this is rather to be wished than 


is again 
et what is no less singular is that justice remains 
always sovereign; and hough the unjust judge be 
punished severely for his wrong decree, yet it subsigts 
in its full force and is fully executed. If then any 
unhappy wretch be sentenced to death, he is not 
spared though his innocence be discovered and made 
as clear as noon-day ; but his judges are executed too 
before his face, which, in my mind, is a poor conso- 
lation. If the judge accused has justly performed 
his office, the plaintiff leaves the 500 crowns which he 
had consigned. But were he to lose a 100,000 
crowns of annual revenue by the sentence he complains 
of, the sentence or decree remains good, and the 
judge is only condemned to pay him likewise 500 
crowns ; the rest of this judge’s estate is forfeited to 
the King: which is, in my opinion, another point of 
injustice; for, in fine, he ought, above all others, 
to have recompense made him who suffers by a wrong 
sentence, 

These same people have another custom, to dis- 
tinguish by the punishment the crime committed. 
For example, a cavalier who has killed another in 
duel (for they are here stri€tly forbid), he has his head 
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cut off before ; and he that has assassinated, his is cut 
off behind. This is to distinguish him who has 
behaved himself like a brave man from him that kills 
you treacherously. 

She added, that to speak in general of the Aragonois, 
they have a natural pride which is hard to be suppressed 
but likewise, to do them justice, there are people of 
brave minds to be found among them, insomuch that 
they are easily discerned from all the rest of the King 
of Spain’s subjefts: that they have never wanted 
great men, from their firét king to Ferdinand: that 
they counted such a great number of them as would 
scarce be believed. However, they have greatly 
recommended themselves for their valour and con- 
duét. That as to the rest, their country was so little 
fruitful that excepting some valleys which were 
watered by channels whose water came from the 
Ebro, the rest was so dry and sandy that you meet with 
scarce anything else but Stony and parched up places. 
That Saragossa is a great city, the houses finer than 
at Madrid; the public places adorned with arches ; 
that the Holy Street, where the courses are run, is so 
long and large as may make it pass for a great and vast 

lace, having several great men’s palaces on it, that of 
Eeetclmernts being one of the pleasantest. That the 
vault of St Francis’s Church was very curious, for 
being of extraordinary largeness, yet ’tis upheld by no 
pillars. ‘That the city is not strong but the inhabi- 
tants so stout that it needed no walls; that it has 
never a fountain, this being one of its great defects. 
That the Ebro carried no boats, the river being full of 
dangerous rocks. 

As to the regt, the archbishopric was worth 60,000 
crowns a year. That the Viceroyalty brought in no 
revenue, being a place of honour fit only for great 
lords to bear the expense of it, to maintain their rank, 
and keep the people under, who were naturally fierce 
and imperious, not affable to Strangers, and so little 
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desirous of making acquaintance that they choose 
rather to Stay at home sone all their lifetime than Stir 
out to procure friendships. That here is a severe 
Inquisition, who have a Stately palace and a most 
rigid court of justice ; yet this does not hinder great 
troops of robbers, called bandoleros, from ravaging 
and dispersing themselves over all Spain ; who give no 
quarter to travellers, snatching up sometimes women 
of quality whom they afterwards set at ransom for 
their parents toredeem. But when they are handsome 
they keep them, and this is the greatest misfortune 
can happen to ’em, being forced to spend their days 
with the worst of men, who keep them in dreadful 
caves, or carry them along with them on horse-back, 
being so furiously jealous of them that one of their 
captains (who had lately been set upon by soldiers 
sent into the mountains to seize him) being mor- 
tally wounded, and having his mistress with him, who 
was of the Marquis de Camaraza, a grandee of 
Spain’s family, when she saw him in this condition, she 
thought only of making use of this favourable oppor- 
tuning of saving herself ; which he perceived, dying, 
as he was, he catched hold of her hair and struck his 
dagger into her breaét, being not willing, said he, 
that another should possess a treasure which had been 
so dear to him. And this is what himself acknow- 
ledged to the soldiers who found him, and saw this 
sad spectacle. 

The beautiful marchioness here held her peace ; 
and I returned her all due thanks for the favour she 
did me in informing me of these curiosities, and of 
which, ie without her I might have been ignorant 
all my life. 

“T do not think, Madam,” said she to me, “ you 
owe me such thanks; I rather fear the having 
deserved reproaches for so long and tiresome a 
conversation.” 

I would not let her leave me to eat elsewhere, and 
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I obliged her to lie with me, she having no bed. So 
civil and courteous a proceeding made her much my 
friend. She assured me of this in such affeCtionate 
terms that I could not doubt of it ; for I muft tell you 
the Spanish women are more caressing than we, and are 
far more kind and tender to those they profess friend- 
ship. In fine, I could not forbear telling her that if she 
had all the kindness for me she made profession, she 
muét be so complaisant to inform me what made her 
seem so melancholy, that I had heard her fetch deep 
sighs in the night, and appeared very restless and 
disconsolate ; that if she could find any comfort in 
sharing her grief with me, I offered my service to her 
as a moét faithful friend. She embraced me with great 
affection and told me, without delay she would imme- 

* diately satisfy my curiosity ; which she did in these 
terms : 

“Seeing you are desirous to know me, I mu&t 
without disguising to you anything, acknowledge 
my weaknesses to you ; and by my sincerity and open- 
heartedness, deserve a curiosity as obliging as yours. 

“T came not of such a family as may claim nobility ; 
my father’s name was Davila; he was only a banker, 
but he was in good credit and was moderately wealthy. 
We are of Seville, capital of Andalusia, and we have 
ever dwelt there. My mother knew the world, she 
saw many people of quality, and having no children 
but me, she took great care of my education. It did 
not appear ill-bestowed on me, for I had the good 
fortune to get the goodwill of most that saw me, 

“We ded tee neighbours who came often to our 
house, who were very welcome both to my father and 
mother. Their condition and age were in no sort 
alike: one was the Marquis de los Rios, a person 
wealthy and noble; he was a widower, and well 
advanced in years; the other was the son of a great 
merchant who traded in the Indies ; he was young and 
handsome, he had wit and a very graceful behaviour ; 
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his name was Mendez. He was not long before he 
fell passionately in love with me, so that he omitted 
nothing which might please me and gain my affections. 

“‘ He was in all places where he knew I was to pass ; 
he spent whole nights under my windows, to sing 
verses which he had composed and set to my praise, 
which he had very well accompanied with his harp. 

“ But seeing his attendances had not all the effect 
he expected, and having passed some time in this 
manner without daring to mention his affection to 
me, he at length resolved to make use of the fir 
occasion to acquaint me with it. I avoided him ever 
since T had a conversation with one of my friends, 
who had more experience and knowledge of the world 
than J, I had felt that Mendez’s company gave me 
joy and that my heart had an emotion for him which 
it had not for others; that when his affairs or our 
visits hindered him from seeing me, I grew restless : 
and loving this young woman above others, and being 
as dear to her, she observed I was not so free and gay as 
T was wont, and that my eyes were sometimes atten- 
tively fixed on Mendez. One day when she rallied 
with me about it, I said to her very innocently, ‘My 
dear Henrietta, define to me the sentiments I have 
for Mendez: I know not whether I ought to be afraid 
of them, and whether I ought not to defend myself 
from them. I feel I know not what sort of trouble 
and pleasure arising in my breast.’ She began to 
laugh, she embraced me, and said to me, ‘ My dear 
heart, you are in love.” ‘Who, I in love?’ replied 
I, in amaze: ‘You joke with me; I neither am, nor 
will be in love.’ ‘This depends not always on us’, 
continued she, with a more serious air, ‘our Stars 
decide this before our hearts. But in earneét, what 
is it so much startles you? Mendez is in a condition 
equal to yours ; he deserves well, a good comely man ; 
and if his affairs go on with the same success as they 
have done hitherto, you may live very happily with 
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him. ‘ And whence should I learn,’ replied I, inter- 
rupting her, ‘ that he will be happy with me, and that 
he so much as thinks this?’ ‘ O, take my word for it,’ 
answered she, ‘ whatever he has done has its designs ; 
for men are not wont to pass nights under windows 
and the days in following a person for whom they 
have nothing but indifference.’ 

“* After some other discourse of this nature, she 
left me, and I resolved, maugre the repugnance I felt 
in me, to give Mendez no opportunity of speaking to 
me in particular. 

“ But one night as I was walking in the garden, he 
came towards me: I was perplexed to see myself alone 
with him, and he had the opportunity of observing 
it on my countenance and in the manner after which 
I received him. This could not divert him from the 
design he had of entertaining me: ‘How happy am 
I, Madam,’ said he, ‘to find you alone? But do I 
call myself happy! Perhaps I know not what I 
say: for it may be you will not receive a secret with 
which T would entrust you.’ ‘I am as yet so young,’ 
said I to him, blushing, that I would advise you to 
say nothing to me, unless you would have me impart it 
to my companions.’ ‘ Alas,’ continued he, ‘ should I 
tell you I adore you; that all my happiness depends 
on the inclinations you have towards me; that J 
cannot live without some certainty that I may one 
day please you ; will you tell this to your companions ?” 
‘No,’ said I to him in great perplexity, ‘I would look 
on this confidence as a raillery ; and not believing it 
myself, I would not hazard its being left to be believed 
by others,’ 

“We were interrupted as I ended these words ; 
and he appeared to me not over-content with the 
answer I made him, and a while after he found an 
opportunity to reproach me with it. 

*“T could not but give a favourable ear to the 
inclinations I had towards him ; everything he told me 
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seemed to me to have its particular gracefulness. And 
it was no hard matter for him to persuade me that he 
loved me above all things in the world. 

“In the meantime the Marquis de los Rios took 
such a liking to me and my person and behaviour ran 
so deerly in his thoughts, that he wholly applied him- 
self to please me. He was very nice and cautious ; he 
could not resolve with himself to owe me wholly to 
my parent’s authority. He well knew they would 
teceive as an honour the intentions he had for me; 
but he was for gaining my consent before he demanded 
theirs, 

“In this design he said all to me he thought was 
like to take with me, I answered him, I should 
always think it an indispensable duty to obey my 
father: yet our ages were so different that I told him 
I thought ’twere better he left off thinking of me ; 
that I should have an everlasting acknowledgment 
for the advantageous intentions he had for me; and 
therefore I would esteem him, though I could not 
love him. Having heard what I said, he was some time 
without speaking, and immediately taking up a very 
generous resolution : ‘ Lovely Mariana,’ says he, ‘you 
might have me the happiest man in the world; and 
if you were ambitious, I have wherewith to satisfy 
you. But you refuse me and desire to be another’s. 
I consent to it; I love you too well to be in suspense 
whether you are to be satisfied or 1; I therefore 
wholly sacrifice my happiness to you, and leave you 
for ever.’ In ending these words he left me, and 
appeared so afflifted that I could not forbear being 
concerned. 

“Mendez arrived a while after, and found me 
melancholy. He was so earnest with me to know the 
cause that I could not deny him this proof of my 
complaisance. Anyone but he would have had a 
sensible obligation at the exclusion I came from giving 
his rival, but far from seeming to value it, he told me 
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he saw in mine eyes the regret I had for a lover who 
could place me in another sort of a rank than he was 
able, and that my proceeding was very cruel. In 
vain [I] endeavoured to make him sensible of the 
injustice of this, but all I could say could not hinder 
him from charging me with incongtancy. I remained 
vexed and surprised at this his way of dealing, and 
was several days without speaking to him. 

“He, in fine, at la& underétood he had no reason 
to complain ; he came to me and begged my pardon, 
and testified to me a great displeasure at his own 
jealousy. He excused himself, as all lovers do, on the 
&rength of his passion. I had so much weakness as to 
be willing to forget the trouble he had given me: we 
made up the matter between us and he continued on 
his courtship. 

“* His father having underétood the passion he had 
for me, thought he could not procure him a more 
advantageous marriage: he took notice of it to him, 
and came afterwards to my father to open to him 
poe They had been long friends; he was 

avourably heard, and they eagerly agreed on the 
matter. 

“Mendez came to inform me of the news, with 
such transports as would have seemed ridiculous to 
any other than a mistress. My mother ordered me to 
look kindly on him, telling me this affair would be 
advantageous to me: and as soon as the India fleet 
should arrive, wherein he was greatly concerned, the 
marriage should be concluded. 

“Whilst matters thus passed the Marquis de los 
Rios had retired to one of his country houses, where 
he scarcely saw any one. He led a languishing life ; 
he Still loved me, but hindered himself from telling 
me so and from comforting himself by this innocent 
remedy. 

“Tn fine, his body could not resist the heaviness of 
his mind. He fell dangerously ill, and being told by 
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the physicians there was no hope of his recovery, he 
a ed up his spirits to write me the most affeCtionate 

tter imaginable, and sent at the same time to me a 
deed of gift of all his eftate in case he died. My 
mother was in my chamber when a gentleman pre- 
sented this packet from him ; she would know what it 
contained. 

“TI could not forbear at the same time telling her 
what had passed, and we were both of us in the 
greate&t surprise at the Marquis’s extreme generosity. 
She sent him word that I should go with my family 
to thank him for a liberality which I had no ways 
deserved. And in particular, she sharply repre- 
hended me for having made a myétery of a thing to her 
with which I ought to have immediately acquainted 
her. I threw myself at her feet; I excused myself 
the best I could, and testified such great sorrow for 
having displeased her that she easily pardoned me. 
Leaving my chamber, she went to my father, and 
having learnt him all which had passed, they resolved 
to go the next morning to see the Mandi and to carry 
me with them. 

“J acquainted Mendez with this in the evening, 
and the fear I had lest my parents should, in fine, 
make me marry this old man if he chanced to escape 
out of his sickness. However sensible I appeared to 
him of this, he was so far transported, and reproached 
me so greatly with it, that I muét have loved him as 
much as I did not to have broke off with him. But he 
had such an ascendant over me that though he was the 
unjustest of all men, yet I thought him the moft 
reasonable, 

We were at the Marquis de los Rios’s ; his country 
house was not above two leagues from Seville. Dying, 
as he was, he received us with such joy as was easily 
observable. My father testified to him his grief to see 
him in so low a condition, thanking him for the 
donation he made me, and assured him if he could find 
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a fair and just pretence, he, would break off with 
Mendez, to whom he had engaged his word: that this 
should happen he promised him solemnly I should be 
nobody’s but his. He received this assurance in the 
same manner as if he had received his perfect felicity ; 
but he knew well the dolour I conceived thereat. I 
became pale, my eyes were covered with tears; and 
when we were about leaving him, he desired me to draw 
near to him; he told me with a languishing tone: 
‘Fear nothing, Mariana; I love you too well to 
displease you; you shall have Mendez, seeing your 
affections are engaged to him.’ I answered him 
I had no particular inclination for him: but being 
commanded to respe€t him, as a man who was to be 
my husband, I could do no otherwise; however, I 
entreated him to be well. 

“This seemed to me the least Step I could take 
towards a person to whom I had so great obligations. 
He appeared thereat sufficiently satisfied, attempting 
to take my hand and kiss it: ‘ Remember,’ said he to 
me, ‘ you enjoin me to live; and that my life being 
your work, you will be obliged to conserve it. We 
returned at night, and the impatient Mendez waited 
for us, to make me new reproaches. I took ’em as I 
was wont, as proof of his passion: and having justified 
myself, I asked him what news there was of the fleet. 
‘ Alas!’ he said to me, ‘ my father has received such 
as drives me to despair: I dare not inform you.’ 
‘Have you anything separate from me?’ said I to 
him, looking tenderly on him: ‘ Would you have me 
to be as reserved to you?’ ‘I am too happy,’ 
replied he, ‘in that you have such favourable dis- 
positions; and being not able to keep any secret 
from you, I must plainly tell you that the galleon in 
which is our whole eétate is split and lost running 
against a rock. But I should be less sensible, however 
greatly soever I am interest[ed], did I not look on the 
unhappy consequences of this loss. Your presence 
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will regtore the Marquis de los Rois to his health ; his 
sentiments for you are known in your family, he is 
tich and a great lord: I become miserable; and if 
you forsake me, my dear Mariana, I shail have no 
more hope but in a speedy death.’ I was pierced with 
sorrow at this sad news. I took one of his hands, and 
closing it with mine, I said to him : ‘ My dear Mendez, 
do not think me capable of loving you and yet leaving 
you by the effects of your good or bad fortune: if 
you be able to bear up against it, believe me so too. I 
call Heaven to witness,’ continued I, ‘ provided you 
love me and be faithful to me, that I will never 
forsake you; and let it punish me if ever I prove 
inconstant.’ 

“He testified all the acknowledgments he ought 
me for such affectionate assurances, and we resolved 
not to divulge this accident. 

“J withdrew very melancholy and shut myself 
up in my closet, ruminating on the consequences of this 
sad disaster. I was still there when I heard somebody 
knocking softly at the shutters of my window. I drew 
near, and saw Mendez by the light of the moon; 
‘ What do you here,’ said I to him, ‘ at this time of the 
night ?? ‘ Alas,’ answered he to me, ‘I was trying 
whether I could speak with you before I departed. 
My father has again lately received news of the 
galleon, and will have me immediately go where 
she is run aground to endeavour to save something. 
It is a great way thither, and I shall be a great while 
without seeing you. Ah, dear Mariana, during all 
this time will you be as good as your word to me? 
May I hope my dear mistress will be faithful to me ?” 
¢ t reason have I given you, Mendez,’ said I, 
interrupting him, ‘to doubt it? Yes,’ continued I, 
‘T will love you, were you the mo unfortunate man 
in the world.’ 

“It would be to abuse your patience, Madam, 
to relate to you whatever we said in this doleful 
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separation ; and though there appeared no danger, 
yet our hearts had a foreboding of what was afterwards 
to happen to us. The day began to appear, and we 
muét bid adieu: I saw him shed tears, which were 
accompanied with mine. 

“] threw myself on my bed, rolling a thousand sad 
thoughts in my mind ; and I appeared the next morn- 
ing so out of order that my father and mother were 
afraid I was falling into some dangerous fit of sickness. 

“ Mendez’s father came to make them a visit, to 
excuse his son’s parting without taking his leave of 
them, He wae, he had a business which required 
such hagte as would not suffer him a minute’s time at 
his disposal. As to myself, Madam, I was comfort- 
Jess, being insensible to everything. And if anything 
could ease me ’twas some hours’ conversation with my 
dear Henrietta, with whom I freely vented my 
thoughts touching the long absence of Mendez. 

“Tn the meantime the Marquis de los Rios was out 
of danger and my father went often to see him. I 
observed one day great alteration on my mother’s 
countenance, she and my father having been long 
shut up with religiouses, who came to give ’em a visit ; 
and after a conference of some time they called me, 
without my being able to divine the cause. 

“T entered into their apartment in such disorder 
that I knew not what I did. One of these good 
fathers, venerable by his age and habit, spake much to 
me about the resignation we owe to the Divine Will, 
on his Providence in everything which relates to us: 
and the close of his discourse was that Mendez was 
taken by the Algerines ; that he was a slave; and by 
his misfortune chee pirates had learnt he was a ri 
merchant’s son, which had occasioned the setting him 
at an extraordinary ransom. That they were at 
Algiers in the time he arrived ; would have willingly 
have brought him along with them, but the money 
which they had for all was not sufficient for him alone. 
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That at their return they had been at his father’s to 
inform him of the vexatious disaster, but found he had 
absented himself, and that the loss of a galleon on 
which was embarked all his effects without being able to 
save anything had induced him to avoid his creditors 
who sought him everywhere to throw him in prison. 
That things being in this condition, they saw no 
remedy to poor Mendez’s misfortunes, being in the 
hands of Meluza, the most famous and covetousof allthe 
Corsairs ; and that if | would follow their advice and 
that of my parents, I would think of taking another 
party. I had so far heard this dreadful news in so 
ecstatic a condition that I could only interrupt them 
by sad sighs, but when he told me I mus think of 
another party I burét out with tears and shrieks, as 
made both my father and mother and these religiouses 
compassionate me. 

“T was carried into my chamber as one nearer 
death than life; and Donna Henrietta was sent for, 
and it was not without great affliction she beheld me in 
this sad condition. I fell into a moét deep melan- 
choly; I tormented myself day and night, and 
nothing was able to remove my dear Mendez out of 
my mind. 

“The Marquis de los Rios, having learnt what had 
passed, conceived such strong hopes that he soon 
found himself in a condition to come and claim of my 
father and me the effeét of the words we had given 
him. I showed him that mine were not disengaged 
in respect of Mendez ; that he was unfortunate, which 
no ways lessened my engagements to him. He heard 
me without being persuaded by me, and told me I had 
the same desire of destroying myself as others had of 
saving themselves; that “twas more my interest 
than his which made him aé as he did. And being 
ravished with having a pretence which seemed to him 
plausible, he pressed my father with such earneftness, 
that he at length consented to what he desired. 
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“It is impossible for me to represent to you, 
Madam, in what an abyss of sorrow I was in. ‘What 
is to become, my Lord,’ said I to the Marquis, ‘ of 
that scrupulous tenderness which hindered you from 
taking my heart from any other hand than my own? 
Let me at least have some time for to forget Mendez ; 
perhaps his absence and misfortunes may prevail on me 
to some indifference towards him. To this cruel 
accident which has snatched him so lately from me, 
you add new troubles when you expect I should so 
speedily pass over from him to you.’ 

“*T know not what I expect or may hope for,’ 
said he to me, ‘ but this I am sure of, that my com- 

laisance had like to have cogt me my life; that 
if you be not designed for me, you will be another's ; 
and as to Mendez, his fortune ts been such that he 
can no longer pretend to you; and seeing you must 
be disposed of, I think you are very hard-hearted to 
tefuse me. You cannot be ignorant of what I have 
done hitherto to please you, my former proceeding 
should serve as a sufficient testimony of my future 
respeéts.’ 

“The Marquis made a greater progress in my 
father’s mind than mine. In a word, my mother 
having one day sent for me, told me ’twas to no purpose 
to use any longer delays, my father being resolved 
I should obey his orders. Whatever I could say to 
excuse myself, my tears, my remonétrances, entreaties, 
were all to no purpose, and served only to exasperate 
a nee 

things necessary were prepared for my marriage. 
The Mar a would g Bk ecthing wuiteble to 4 
qualey. He sent me a cabinet of jewels and precious 

‘ones, to the value of several thousand crowns. 
The fatal day for our wedding was set. Seeing myself 
reduced to this extremity, I took a resolution which 
will surprise you, Madam, and demonstrate a great 
passion. 
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“T went to Donna Henrietta; this friend had 
been ever faithful to me; and threw myself at her 
feet, surprising her by so extraordinary a carriage. 
* My dear Henrietta,’ said I to her, melting in tears, 
‘ there is no remedy to my misfortunes, unless you have 

ity on me; do not abandon me, let me conjure you 
in the sad condition I am in ; to-morrow I must marry 
the Marquis de los Rios, I can no longer avoid it. 
If the offers of friendship you have made me be proof 
againét all trial, and can make you capable of a generous 
resolution, you will not refuse to follow my fortune, and 
and to accompany me to Algiers to pay Mendez’s 
ransom, to redeem him from the cruel slavery he is 
in. You see me at your feet,’ continued I, ‘I will 
never rise till you have given me your word to do what 
I desire you.’ She seemed so concerned at my 
posture, that I arose to make her answer me. She 
immediately embraced me with great testimonies of 
tenderness: ‘I will refuse you nothing, my dear 
Mariana,’ said she to me, ‘ were it my very life; but 

ou are going to ruin yourself and me with you. 
How can two girls execute what you projet? Our 
age, our sex, and your beauty, will expose us to acci- 
dents, the bare imagination of which makes me to 
tremble: this is certain, we are going to overwhelm 
our families with shame and confusion, and if you had 
made serious reflections hereon, it is not possible you 
could have come to this resolution.’ ‘Ah, barbarous!” 
cried I, ‘and more barbarous than he that detains my 
lover ; you forsake me, but though I am alone that 
shall not hinder me from pursuing my point, neither 
can the assistance you should give me ftand me in 
much stead, Remain, remain, I consent, it is fit 
I should depart without any comfort to affront all 
dangers ; I confess such an undertaking is fit only for 
a desperate creature.’ 

“My reproaches and tears moved Henrietta; she 
told me my intereét had obliged her as much as her own 
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to speak to me as she had done, but in short, seeing I 
persisted in my first resolution and nothing could 
divert me from it, she was resolved I should not go 
alone: that if I would be ruled by her, we should dis- 
guise ourselves ; that she would undertake to get two 
suits of men’s apparel, and as for the rest, it belonged 
to me to take care of it. I embraced her with a 
thousand teétimonies of thankfulness. 

“I afterwards asked her whether she had seen the 
jewels which the Marquis had sent me. ‘I will bring 
them,’ said I to her, ‘to purchase Mendez’s ransom 
with them.’ We resolved to lose no time, and we 
neither of us failed in what we had projected. 

“Never were two maidens better disguised under 
the habit of two cavaliets. We parted that night and 
embarked ourselves without the least obétacle, but 
after some days sail we were overtaken by so violent a 
storm as made us despair of our safety. In all this 
disorder and peril, I was less concerned for myself than 
for not having compassed my dear Mendez’s liberty, 
and for having engaged Henrietta to follow my ill- 
fortune. ‘ It is I,’ said I to her, embracing her, ‘ it is I, 
my dear companion, that has raised this Storm : were I 
not on the sea it would be calm; my misfortune 
follows me wherever I go.’ _ In fine, we having been 
a day and two nights in continual alarums, the weather 
changed and we arrived at Algiers. 

“T was so glad to see myself in a condition to 
deliver Mendez that I reckoned all the dangers we 
underwent as nothing. But, alas, what became of me 
in disembarking when, after all the search that could be 
made, I perceived there was no hope of finding the 
little cabinet wherein I had put al I had was mogt 
precious. I found myself seized with such violent 
gtief, that I thought I should have expired before I 
got out of the vessel. Without doubt this cabinet, 
which was little and of which I took but small care 
during the tempet, fell into the sea, or was stole ; 
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whichever of these two it was, I made a considerable 
loss and I had only remaining jewels to the value of a 
thousand pounds, which I had kept for all events 
about me. 

“TT resolved with this to make a trial with Mendez’s 
patron. As soon as we were in the town, we enquired 
out his house (for Meluza was well known) and went 
thither clad as gentlemen. 

“T cannot express to you, Madam, the trouble I 
was in drawing near this house, where I knew my dear 
lover languished in chains; what sad reflections did 
I not make; how did I look when I entered the 
corsair’s house and saw Mendez, chained with several 
others, who were leading out to work in the field. 
I shonld have fallen at his feet had not Henrietta 
borne me up. I no longer knew where I was, nor 
what I did; I would have spoken to him, but grief 
had so seized on my spirits that my tongue could not 
utter a word. As to him, he beheld me not ; he was 
so sad and depressed that he could look on nobody, and 
one must love him as much as I did to know him, so 
greatly was he changed. 

“ After having been some time coming to myself, 
I went into a low room, where I was told Meluza was, 
I saluted him and told him the occasion of my voyage ; 
that Mendez was my near relation; that he was 
undone by the loss of a galleon and his captivi 
together; and that *twas out of my own money 
would pay his ransom. The Moor appeared to me 
little concerned at what I said, and looking scornfully 
on me, he answered, it was not his business to enquire 
whence I had my money, but this he certainly knew, 
that Mendez was rich; and to show that he would 
not take all advantages, he would therefore set him 
free at twenty thousand crowns, 

‘¢ Alas, what would this have been had I not log 
my jewels? But this was too much in the condition 
I was in. In fine, after several long fruitless disputes, 
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I took on me immediately a resolution which could 
only be inspired by an extreme love. 

“¢ Here’s all I have,’ said I to the pirate, in giving 
him my diamonds, ‘they are not worth what thou 
demandes : take me for thy slave, and be persuaded 
thou wilt not keep me long. I am the only daughter 
of a rich banker of Seville; keep me for a hostage, 
and let Mendez go; he will soon return to redeem 
me.’ The Barbarian was surprised to find me capable 
of so generous and affe@tionate a resolution. ‘Thou 
art worthy,’ said he to me, ‘ of a better fortune. Be it 
so; I accept the condition you offer me; I will take 
care of thee, and be a good patron to thee. Thou 
mué&t leave the habit thou wearegt to put on one 
agreeable to thy sex: thou shalt keep thy jewels if thou 
wilt, I can as well stay for the whole as for a part.’ 

“Donna Henrietta was so confused and dismayed 
at the bargain I came from concluding that she could 
not sufficiently express her displeasure to me, but in 
fine, maugre all her remonstrances and entreaties, I 
held firm, and Meluza caused a slave’s habit to be 
brought me, which I put on. 

“He conduéted me to his wife’s chamber, to whom 
he delivered me, having recounted to her what I had 
done for my lover’s liberty. 

“She seemed to be much affected with it and 
promised she would shorten the time of my servitude 
by all the good treatments she could make me. 

“ At night, when Mendez returned, Meluza caused 
him to be called, telling him that being of Seville he 
would therefore show him a slave he had bought, 
because he might know her. 

“Immediately I was brought before him, Mendez, 
at this sight, losing all countenance, came and caét 
himself at my feet, and taking my hands, which he 
bathed with his tears, he said everything which was 
most tender and affe¢tionate to me. Meluza and his 
wife diverted themselves in seeing the different motions 
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of joy and grief with which we were agitated: in fine, 
they informed Mendez of the obligations he had to 
me; that he was free, and that I would remain in his 
place. He did whatever could be done to dissuade 
me from taking this task on me. ‘ Alas,’ said he to 
me, ‘ you would have me load you with my chains, my 
dear miétress. Shall I be free when you are not? 
I go then to do for you what you come from doing for 
me; I will sell myself, sad. redeem you with this 
money: for, in fine, consider, that should I as soon 
as I arrive at Seville find assiftance and return again 
to bring you back, yet how is it possible for me in the 
meantime to leave you. Judge how I can do this in a 
time wherein my fortune promises me nothing, and 
am the most unhappy of all men.’ I offered against 
all his reasons the tenderness of my father, who would 
soon redeem me when he knew where I was. In fine, 
I made use of all the power I had over his mind to 
make his advantage of what I had done in his favour. 

‘ What shall I say to you, Madam, of our separation ? 
It was so dolorous that words cannot express what we 
felt. I obliged Henrietta to part with him, to solicit 
and press my parents to do their part in my behalf. 

“In the meantime my father and mother were in 
an unconceivable affli€tion, and when they perceived 
my flight they thought to die with grief. 

“ They blamed themselves infinitely for forcing me 
to marry the Marquis de los Rios. He was for his 
‘ed in no less despair ; they caused me to be searched 
or, in vain, in all places where they thought I might 
have hid myself. 

‘“ Two whole years were passed without my receiving 
any mews or succours from Mendez; which made me 
believe with great likelihood, that both he and 
Henrietta were cast away on the sea. I had given 
them all the jewels which Meluza had left me, but it 
was not their loss nor that of my liberty which I 
regretted : it was of my dear lover and faithful friend, 
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whose remembrance continually possessed me, and 
caused me an unparalleled affliftion, I could get no 
reét day and night; I refused to come out of my 
slavery in negleCting to signify to my father my present 
condition. I wished only for a speedy death, which 
I would have willingly met with, to put an end to 
my troubles and misfortunes. 

“ Meluza and his wife began to pity me: they did 
not doubt but Mendez was cast away. They treated 
me less cruelly than these sort of people are wont 
to use those unhappy wretches who fall into their 
hands. 

* One day, as Meluza came from pirating he brought 
with him several persons of both sexes which he had 
taken, and amongst the rest a young woman of some 
quality of Seville, and whom I knew. This sight 
tenewed my grief: she was much surprised to find me 
in this sad place. We affectionately embraced one 
another, and observed a deep silence; ‘How now, 
beautiful Mariana,’ said she to me, ‘are you so in- 
different towards your relations and country that you 
have no curiosity to make any enquiries about them ?’ 
I lifted up mine eyes to heaven in uttering a deep 
sigh. I entreated her to tell me if ’twere known 
where Mendez and Henrietta were loft. ‘Who has 
told you they were lost?” replied she, ‘They are at 
Seville, where they lead a very happy life. Mendez 
has re-established his affairs, and makes it his great 
delight and honour to publish in all places the extreme 
obligations he has to Henrietta. Perhaps yon are 
ignorant ’, continued she, ‘ that Mendez was taken and 
made a slave by the Algerines ; this generous young 
woman disguised herself and came hither to redeem 
him, but he has not been ungrateful, for he has married 
her. There is a mogt charming union between them. 
Hymen has not banished love in their particular.’ 

“ As she was speaking she perceived my countenance 
to alter on a sudden, and that I was ready to faint ; my 
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Strength failed me, mine eyes closed, and I sunk down 
between her arms. She was greatly troubled at this ; 
she called my companions who put me to bed and 
endeavoured to recover me from this piteous condition. 

“This young woman greatly concerned herself 
for me; and when I got to myself I began to com- 
Pee I uttered sighs and groans able to move a 
tock. 

“ Meluza was affeCted at the recital of such a worse 
than barbarous instance of treachery, and without 
any notice to me he informed himself, by his new 
slave, of my father’s name, and immediately wrote 
to him what he knew of my misfortunes. 

“ These letters were like to have been the death of 
my mother; she could not imagine I could be in 
chains at eighteen years of age, without shedding a 
torrent of tears. But that which augmented her 
grief was the disorder of my father’s affairs ; several 
considerable bankrupts had ruined him; his credit 
was gone, and it was impossible for him to procure the 
20,000 crowns which Meluza demanded for my 
ransom. 

The generous Marquis de los Rios heard this news, 
came to my father, and offered him what lay in his 
power. ‘I do not do this,’ said he, ‘ in design to force 
your daughter’s inclinations when she shall be here ; I 
shall love her always, but I will never displease her.’ 
My father, having no other way of relief, thankfully 
accepted what was offered him; and, in a word, 
embarked himself and happily arrived at Algiers in the 
time when I thought only of dying. 

‘He forbore all those reproaches I deserved; he 
redeemed me, and, at my entreaty, this young woman 
of Seville for a moderate ransom. We returned 
together and my mother received me with such joy as 
is impossible to be expressed. I answered hereto as 
much as was possible; but I carried always in my 
heart, madam, the fatal Stroke which had wounded 
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me. Whatever my reasons could represent to me was 
not sufficient to efface out of my remembrance the 
image of the traitor Mendez. 

“T saw the Marquis de los Rios: he dared not 
mention the inclinations he still had towards me, 
but I had such pressing obligations to him that 
Gratitude made me do for him what my inclinations 
would have made me do for another. 

“T gave him my hand, and he his to me with such 
affection as if he had had no solid matter of com- 
plaint again&t me. 

“In fine, I married him, and apprehending leét I 
should see Mendez, that ungrateful wretch to whom 
I owe such horror, and for whom I had so little, I 

rayed the Marquis we might dwell in the country- 
Fore he had near Seville. 

“He ever approved of what I liked: he would 
have my father and mother retire; he lessened the 
sad condition of their fortune by considerable liber- 
alities: and I may truly say that never was a greater 
soul. Judge, Madam, of all the reproaches I made my 
heart for its not being so tender to him as it ought 
tohave been. It was not in my powerto forget Mendez 
and I always felt new regrets when I learnt his felicity 
with the unfaithful Henrietta. 

“ Having passed two years in continual watching 
over myself, that I might do nothing but what was 
agreeable to my husband, heaven deprived me of 
him, of this generous husband ; and he did for me in 
these last moments what he had already heretofore 
done, given me all he had, with such testimonies of 
esteem and affetion as much enhanced the price of the 
gift. He made me the richest widow of Andalusia, 
but he could not make me the happiest. 

“J would not return to Seville, where my parents 
would have had me been; and to avoid it, I pretended a 
journey farther into the country to look after some part 
of my eftate. I set out, but there being a particular 
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fatality in whatever related to me, in arriving at an 
inn, the fir& objet which Struck my sight was the 
unfaithful Mendez. He was in deep mourning, and 
had log nothing of whatever made me heretofore 
fancy him too lovely. It is impossible to express the 
condition I was in, for endeavouring to get speedily 
from him, I found myself so weak and trembling that 
I fell at his feet. Although he knew me not at that 
inftant, yet he earnegtly endeavoured to raise me 
up, but the great veil under which I was concealed, 
flying open, what became of him inseeing me? He 
remained no less confused than I was: he would have 
drawn near to me, but casting a furious look on him, 
*Dareét thou, perjured wretch!’ said I to him, 
‘dareft thou approach me! Art thou not afraid 
of the jué&t punishment of thy perfidiousness ?? He 
was some time without answering me and I was about 
leaving him when he Stopped me. ‘Confound and 
overwhelm me with your reproaches, Madam,’ said 
he to me. ‘ Give me the worst and moét perfidious 
names as is possible; they cannot be more than I 
deserve. But my death shall soon revenge your 
quarrel. I ought to die with sorrow for having 
betrayed you and if I regret anything in dying, it is 
only the having one life to lose to expiate all the crimes 
you can jugtly accuse me of.’ He appeared to me 
much affected in ending these words; and would to 
heaven his repentance were really sufficient and true! 
I would not hazard a longer conversation with him. I 
left him, disdaining to return him an answer. And this 
mark of contempt and slighting was, without doubt, 
more sensible to him than all the reproaches I might 
have made him, 

“He had some time since lof his wife, that un- 
faithful creature, who had helped him to revolt 
against all the offices of love, honour and gratitude. 
And from that time he followed me everywhere: he 
was like a complaining shadow ever faftened to my 
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feet ; for he became so lean, pale and changed thathe 
was no longer discernible. Heavens! Madam, what 
violence did I not offer myself in continuing to ill- 
treat him. I found at las I wanted Strength to 
resigt the weakness of my heart and the ascendant this 
wretch had over me. Rather than to commit so 
shameful an offence and to forgive him, I parted for 
Madrid, where I have relations, and sought among 
them a shelter againgt the violence of mine own 
inclinations, 

“T was not there long but Mendez found me 
out. I mug confess to you, I was not heartily dis- 
pleased at his attendance on me, but maugre my 
inclinations towards him I put on a firm resolution to 
avoid him, seeing I could not sincerely hate him ; and 
unknown to everybody I took the road to Burgos, where 
I am going to cloister myself with a religious there, 
my friend. I flatter myself, Madam, with the hopes 
of Anne more re& there than I have hitherto met 
wi i. ” 

The beautiful Marchioness here held her peace, 
and I testified to her my particular acknowledgment 
for the favour she had done me. I assured her of the 
part I took in her adventures. I conjured her to 
write to me, and to let me hear from her at Madrid ; 
and she promised it me in the most obliging manner as 
is ay sei 

e found next morning we could not set out, it 
having snowed all the night and no path appearing 
on the ground ; but we wanted not company to pass 
the time in play and discourse. Having been three 
days with the Marchioness de los Rios without any 
weariness at the length of the time, through the 
pleasure I had of seeing and hearing her talk (for she 
is one of the moét lovely women in the world), we 
parted with a mutual regret, and it was not without 
doubling our promises of writing to, and seeing, one 
another hereafter. 
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The weather mended and I continued on my 
journey to Lerma. We had traversed dreadful 
mountains which bear the name of Sierra de Cogollos, 
and it was not without great trouble we got thither. 
This town is small; she has given her name to the 
famous Cardinal de Lerma, Chief Minister to Philip 
III: it is from him that Philip IV took the great 
revenues he had received from the King his master. 
Here is a castle which I will see to-morrow, and of 
which I shall give you an account in my next. I am, 
told an extraordinary express is arrived, and will set 
out to-night: I will lay hold of this opportunity of 
sending to you, and ending this long letter, for in 
truth I am tired both with the way and with writing, 
but I shall never be weary of loving you. 


From Lerma, 
Mar. 5, 1673 [1679]. 
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TO THE MOST INGENIOUS 
Mr DAHL 


The translator of this second part of the Lady's Travels, 
having made no dedication of it, and being unwilling to 
publish it without one, I was soon determined in my 
thoughts to whom to make it ; for your travels into so 
many countries, your speaking divers languages, and 
being so much a maSter of ingenuity and arts, especially 
that noble one of Painting (which has occasioned your 
frequent conversations with the ladies), renders you in all 
respelts a fit judge of the well performance of this work, 
and which is more to me, you are capable by your appro- 
bation of it, and recommending it to them for their 
diversion, to promote its sale, which must be endeavoured 
by more ways than one; for sometimes neither the 
usefulness nor the ingenuity of a book will be sufficient 
alone to recommend 1t to the world. And having this 
opportunity, I cannot but make my public acknowledg- 
ments to you for your many civilities and favours to 
me, and heartily to thank you for them, assuring ‘you 
that I am, 

Sir, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 
8. Crouch. 


A 
RELATION OF A VOYAGE TO SPAIN 
IN SEVERAL LETTERS 
PART IT 
LETTER V 


My last was so long, and I was so weary when I ended 
it, that I could not add some particulars which 
probably might not have been unwelcome to you. I 
proceed, then, dear Kinswoman, to recount them, 
seeing you so much desire it. 

I arrived late at Lerma, and resolved to tarry some 
time to see the castle, which the Spaniards so highly 
eéteem that they prize it next the Escurial; and it is 
indeed a very fine place. The Cardinal de Lerma, 
Philip the Third’s favourite, was its founder. It 
Stands on the side of an hill, and in your way to it you 
must pass through a spacious place, surrounded with 
arches and galleries about it. This castle consists of 
four vas piles of building, which make a complete 
quadrangle of two ranges of porches within the court, 
which are near as high as Ae roof, and hinder the 
apartment from prospetts on that side. The windows 
of all the chambers look forward into the country ; the 
rooms are spacious, and the lodgings very fine and 
curiously gilt, There are a prodigious number of 
them, and very well furnished. Near the caftle 
you have a great park which extends itself along the 
plain, through which runs 2 river, and several lesser 
springs. On the side of the river there are rows of 
great trees, and not far hence a wood, so that I believe 
in fine weather this is a delightful place. 
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The keeper of the castle asked me whether I would 
see the religiouses, whose convent is adjoining thereto. 
I told him moét willingly ; so that he made us pass 
through a gallery, at the end of which you meet 
with a grate which reaches from top to bottom. 
The abbess, having been advertised of it, came here 
with several religiouses, who were very entertaining, 
handsome, witty and young, and discoursing with 
great exactness of everything. I was not weary of 
their conversation, when a young girl came and 
whispered the abbess in the ear, who afterwards told 
me there was a lady of great quality who had retired 
into their house, being the daughter of Don Manrica de 
Lara, Count de Valime and eldeét son to the Duke 
de Naxara. That she was widow of Don Francisco 
Fernandez de Cagtro, Count de Lemos’, grandee of 
Spain and Duke de Tauresano; that when she knew of 

tench ladies passing through Lerma she was great} 
desirous of entertaining them. I made answer, 
should be glad of the honour of seeing her. Where- 
upon this young girl was sent to her. 

This lady soon came in in a dress used by the 
Spaniards this hundred years; she had a kind of 
pattens on, or rather ‘tilts, which made her look 
prodigious tall, so that she was fain to lean on two 
persons’ shoulders when she moved. She leaned like- 
wise on two daughters of the Marquis del Carpio*; one 
of them is of a very fair complexion, which is rare in 
this country, and the other’s hair is as black as jet. 
Their beauty surprised me, and they wanted only, in 
my mind, to be a little fat. But this is not reckoned 
a defe& in this country, where they fancy leanness 
so much that they desire to only to have skin and bone. 
The singular dress of the Countess de Lemos appeared 
to me so extraordinary that I could hardly get mine eyes 
off it. She wore a kind of black satin gold-embroidered 
bodice, and buttoned with great rubies of consider- 
able value. This bodice came down from her neck 
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juét like a doublet ; her sleeves were strait, with large 
wings about her shoulders and other sleeves hanging 
as low as her gown, which was fastened on each side 
with roses of diamonds. She had a dreadful farthin- 
gale which hindered her from sitting otherwise than 
on the ground. She wore a ruff and several chains 
of great pearls and diamonds; her hair was white, 
which she hid under a coverture of black lace, for she 
was no less than seventy-five years old. She seemed 
to me to have been a great beauty in her time; her 
face had not a wrinkle and her eyes were still sparkling, 
and her white and red paint became her very well. 
Her wit and her personage, as I have been told, were not 
a little famous in the world. I looked upon her as a 
curious piece of antiquity. 

She told me she had the honour to accompany the 
Infanta when she espoused Lewis the Thirteenth’. 
‘That she became acquainted with the Prince of Condé 
when he was in Flanders and the Queen of Sweden 
came thither. 

“You have seen this Queen,” said I to her, inter- 
rupting her, “ be pleased, Madam, to favour me with 
a relation of some particulars of her humour.” 

“You must know then,” said she, “that the King 
of Spain sent Don Antonio Pimentel in quality of 
Ambassador to Stockholm to discover as much as in 
him lay the intentions of the Swedes. They had been 
long enemies to the house of Auétria, and it was not 
doubted but they would make new attempts to 
thwart it, in the design of making the Emperor’s son 
king of the Romans. Pimentel was charged to carry 
on this affair with great circumspeCtion. He was a 
gallant, witty and handsome person, and he succeeded 
better than could be expeGted. He immediately 
discovered the Queen’s genius and easily made himself 
her confident. He soon perceived she was mightily 
charmed with novelties, and that of the crowd of 
Strangers which she drew to the Court, the last come 
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was the most favoured. He made it his task to please 
her, and gained so far on her affections that he became 
informed by herself of the moét secret affairs and 
which she ought the moét to conceal from him. But 
what cannot he do who has found a way to the heart ? 
The Queen’s was so inclined to him that he became 
the sole disposer of the affections of this Princess, and 
by this means was able to write to the Emperor, and 
to the electors, things so certain and agreeable as made 
’em easily judge that the Queen of Sweden’s Council 
had no part in the declaration she made in favour 
of the King of Hungary. 

“This intrigue being at an end, ’twas thought 
the King would recall Pimentel, there appearing no 
occasion requiring the presence of an ambassador: but 
if it were needless for ihe King of Spain that he should 
Temain at Stockholm, *twas not the same with the 
Queen, she neglecting nothing whereby to retain him 
near her. He attended her wherever she went since, 
and many who were led by outward appearances, 
judged when she left the crown to her cousin she did 
it with great satisfaction, because she did it with dr 
eyes and had the courage to harangue the States wit 
great force and eloquence, but the people were greatly 
mistaken in the secret motives of this Princess. Her 
soul at this time was pierced with the most lively 
sorrow; she was not a little grieved to yield to the 
Prince Palatine a sceptre which she thought herself 
worthy to wield alone, and of which she was the 
lawful heiress. 

“This Prince had the address to get it declared 
that if she married she should choose him for her 
husband. 

“ As soon as this declaration was made, she began 
to feel the weight of the subjeCtion wherein she was 
placed; and on the other hand, the people did not 
well relish the being governed by a woman. They 
insigted more on her defefts than they minded her 
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virtues. The Prince contributed underhand thereto, 
and the Queen, who was ating, soon perceived 
it. She observed the inclination the people had to 
him, and the wishes which were made to see him on 
the throne; she grew every day more and more 
jealous of this, and passed from hence to such a deadly 
hatred that ’twas impossible for her to Stop the course 
of it. The Prince’s presence became so insup- 
portable to her that, perceiving it, he withdrew into an 
island which belonged to him. But he set not out 
till he had left good memoirs to his creatures against 
the Queen’s condué. 

“When she saw herself delivered from an object 
whose sight was so great an eyesore, she drew off her 
mind from the too intent pursuit of the affairs of the 
kingdom, and gave way to her inclinations to books. 
Her marvellous wit made, in a short time, admirable 
progresses in the most profound sciences, but these 
were not so needful to her as a good conduét in the 
management of her honour and interest. It often 
happens that, having spent several days in her study, 
she would appear disgusted with her books, saying 
they were good for nothing but to waste the spirits and 
mislead men’s judgments. When the great men of the 
Court saw her in this disposition, they approached her 
with more familiarity, and then the whole business 
was to follow the rlecenris of love, of plays, balls, 
tourneys, huntings and all other diversions. She gave 
up herself entirely to them, and nothing could bring 
her off them; but she added to this defect that of 
enriching Strangers at the expense of her own subjects. 

The Swedes began to murmur at this; the Queen 
was advertised of it; their complaints appeared to be 
unjust and little respe€tful, and being not a little 
offended at them, she was so unwise as to take ven-~ 
geance on herself. In effeét, at the time when ’twas 
least expetted, and when she was in 2 condition to 
find less violent remedies, she abandoned at one 
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Stroke her crown and kingdom to her cousin; to this 
cousin, I say, whom she was so far from loving that she 
wished him all the ill she was able, and yet to whom 
she did so much good; she thought "twas impossible 
for any to penetrate into the motives of this. She 
pretended by this great Stroke of generosity to dis- 
tinguish herself from among the heroines of the most 
famous ages, but, in effeét, the condu& she held 
afterwards distinguished her only to her disadvantage. 

“She was seen to set out from Sweden in a very 
odd dress for a woman, with a kind of justaucorps, a 
short petticoat, with boots and cravat, in a perlwig, 
a hat covered with feathers, and this periwig tied up 
in a lock behind, which seemed then very ridiculous. 
She forbade all her women to follow her, choosing 
only men to serve her and attend her. She was wont 
ordinarily to say that she did not love men as men, but 
because they were not women. So that she seemed to 
have renounced her sex in renouncing her fates, 
although she had sometimes such weaknesses as 
would have made the meanest woman ashamed. 

“The trusty Pimentel passed over into Flanders 
with her, and I being then there,” continued she, “I 
saw him arrive; he procured me the honour to kiss 
her hand, and there needed no less than his credit to 
obtain this, for she sent word to all the ladies of 
Brussels and Antwerp she would excuse them for 
their visits. Yet she received me very well, and the 
little she said to me appeared full of wit and extra- 
ordinary vivacity, but she swore at every turn like a 
soldier and her words and aétions were so free, not to 
say so dishonest, that were it not for her rank, her 
person would have been little regarded. 

“She spake before everybody of the passionate 
desire she had to see the Prince of Condé, that his 
great ations had charmed her, and that she was 
desirous to learn the trade of war under him. The 
Prince had no less desire to see her than she testified 
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to see him. In the midé of this mutual impatience, 
the Queen stopped on a sudden on some formalities 
and éteps which she refused to take when he should 
come to salute her. These reasons hindered him 
from seeing her with the usual ceremonies. But one 
day when the Queen’s chamber was full of courtiers, 
the Prince slipped therein ; whether she had seen his 
picture, or that his martial air had distinguished him 
from among others, she had singled him out and knew 
him. She would immediately hereupon have testified 
as much to him, by extraordinary civilities. He 
resently returned, and she followed to conduét him. 
‘hen he stopped, and contented himself with saying 
these words, ‘Either all, or nothing’. Some few 
days after an interview was set on foot to be between 
them in the Mall in the park at Brussels, where they 
spake together with great civility and much coldness. 
“ As to Don Antonio Pimentel, the favours she has 
had for him have made noise enough to come to your 
ears, and if you be ignorant of ’em, Madam, I believe 
I ought not to undertake to learn you the particulars 
of which perhaps I myself may have been ill informed.” 
She held her peace, and I made my profit of this 
moment to thank her for her complaisance in giving 
me an account of a Queen who had ever given me such 
a great curiosity. She asked me afterwards whether 
T had seen the Caétle of Lerma. 
. fe that built it,” said she, “ was favourite to 
hilip the Third, whose death happened very Strangely. 
"This Prince,” continued she, “ ue sated ibe 
his closet, and it being very cold that day they had 
placed very near him a quick fire of coals, whose 
reverberation Struck so sack on his face that he was all 
in water as if a great quantity of it had been poured 
on his head. The easiness of his temper hindered him 
from complaining and even speaking of it; for he 
never found fault with anything. The Marquis de 
Pobar having observed the incommodiousness which 
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the King received by this extreme heat, advertised 
the Duke d’Alva’s Gentlemen of his Chamber of it, 
to the end he might remove the fire away. He replied, 
it was not his office, and that the Duke d’Uzeda ought 
to be made acquainted with it, whose proper busi- 
ness it was. The Marquis de Pobar, being troubled 
to see the King thus suffer, and not daring himself to 
ease him for fear of invading another’s province, 
left the fire still in its place, but he sent to give notice 
of it to the Duke d’Uzeda, who was by misfortune 
gone near Madrid to see a Stately house he was there 
building. Word was brought of this again to the 
Marquis de Pobar, who proposed again to the Duke 
d’Alva the taking away Ae fire. But he found him 
inflexible hereupon, and chose rather to send into the 
country to the Duke d’Uzeda, so that before he was 
come the King was almost spent, and that very night 
he fell into a violent fever, accompanied with an 
erysipelas which inflamed, and the inflammation 
degenerated into the purples, which caused his 
death. 

“JT mu confess,” said she, “that having seen 
when I was abroad in the world other courts besides 
our own, I could not forbear blaming these kind of 
ceremonies and punétilios which hinder the taking of 
one step faster than another, though life depended 
thereon.’ The old Countess of Lemos loved to talk 
and continuing her discourse, among other names 
mentioned that of the Count de Villa Mediana. 

“T have heard,” said I, interrupting her, “ that this 

ntleman, being one day in the Church of our Lady 

?Atocha, and fading ere a religious who begged 
for the souls of Purgatory, he gave him a piece of four 
pounds. ‘Ah, my lord,’ said the good father, 
“you have now delivered a soul.’ The Count drew 
out again a like piece and put it into the basin. 
‘Here’s’, continued the sehaictin ‘another soul 
delivered’. He gave him in this manner six, one after 
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another, and at the dropping of each piece, the monk 
cried, ‘Here’s a soul delivered from Purgatory’. 
‘Will you be positive in it?’ replied the Count. 
‘Yes, my lord,’ replied the monk, ‘I am certain they 
are now in Heaven.’ ‘Give me now then back 
again my six pieces’, said he, ‘ for they signify nothing 
to you, seeing the souls are already gone to Heaven, 
there’s no danger of their returning again to 
Purgatory.’ ”* 

“Tt was as you relate,” added the Countess, “ but 
he took not again his money, for this would have been 
among us an horrid sacrilege. And I knew a man of 
good quality, who being much behind in the world, 
yet when he was dying would have fifteen thousand 
Masses to be said for him. His lag will was exe- 
cuted and his poor creditors defrauded ; for how just 
soever their debts be, they can expett to receive 
nothing till such time as all the Masses which are left 
in the will be said. And this has given occasion 
to that common saying among us, that sucha one has 
made his soul his heir; whereby is meant that he has 
left his estate to the Church to say prayers for him. 

“King Philip the Fourth ordered in his will 
a hundred thousand Masses to be said for him; 
farther declaring that should he cease needing them, 
they should serve for his father and mother; and in 
case they were got to heaven, they should be applied 
to the souls of those who were slain in the wara of 
Spain. 

“But what I have already told you of the Count 
de Villa Mediana brings to my mind, that he being 
one day at church with Queen Elizabeth, he saw a 
great deal of money on the altar, which was given for 
the souls in Purgatory. He drew near, and took it up 
in his hand, saying, * My love will last for ever, my 
saps will be likewise eternal, those of the souls in 

‘urgatory will have an end; alas, mine will never 
end! This hope comforts them; as for me I am 
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without hope and comfort so that these charities are 
more due to me than they’. However, he took 
nothing away, only speaking these words as an occasion 
to bring in his passion before this beautiful Queen 
who was there present. For in effect, his was so 
violent for her that there is some reason to think she 
was not wholly insensible of it, if her rigid virtue 
had not preserved her heart againét the Count’s 
merit. He was young, well-shaped, handsome, brave, 
magnificent, gallant and witty; everybody knows 
how he appeared to his misfortune in a carousel at 
Madrid, with a suit embroidered with pieces of 
new money, called reales, and [on] which he bore for 
a device 
MIS AMORES SON REALES 


making an allusion to the word reales, which is to say 
royal, with the higoey he had for the Queen. This 
is finer in Spanish, and signifies in English ‘ My love 
is royal.’ 

« The Count Duke d’Olivarez, the King’s favourite, 
and the secret enemy of the Queen and the Count, 
made his magter take notice of the boldness of a 
subje&t who dared, even in his presence, declare the 
sentiments he had for the Queen ; and in this moment 
he persuaded the King to be revenged on him. An 
occasion was waited for which should make no noise. 
But here’s what hastened his ruin; applying his 
mind only to divert the Queen, he wrote a comedy 
which everybody likes, and the Queen, more than 
others, found therein such moving and delicate 
Strokes in it that she would aét a part in it herself 
on the King’s birthday’. It was the amorous Count 
who managed and took care of the feftival* ; he ordered 
the clothes and provided machines which cost him 
above thirty thousand crowns. He had caused a great 
cloud to be painted, under which the Queen was 
concealed in a machine. He ftood very near it, and at 
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a certain sign he gave a man who was faithful to him, he 
set fire to the linen work of the cloud. The whole 
house, valued at a hundred thousand crowns, was in a 
manner consumed; but he comforted himself when 
making his advantage of this favourable opportunity, 
he took his Sovereign in his arms, carrying her into 
alittle by-place, and there stole from her some favours ; 
and that which is much taken notice of in this country 
is that he touched her foot. A little page who saw 
him, informed the Count Duke of it. He did not 
doubt when he saw the fire but this was an effect 
of the Count’s passion. He made such an exact 
enquiry that he laid before the King certain proofs of 
it; and his proofs so greatly enraged the King that 
*tis pretended he caused him to be shot with a pistol" 
one night, as he was in his coach with Don Lewis 
de Haro’,” 

“ Here’s a very tragical end,” said I to her, inter- 
rupting her. ‘“ But whilé,” said she, “I am speakin, 
to you of Philip the Fourth, I cannot but I mu& t 
you that he was vehemently in love with the Duchess 
d’Albuquerque. He could never meet with a 
favourable opportunity of entertaining her. The 
Duke, her husband, kept étrit guard over her, and 
the more obétacles the King met with, the more his 
desires increased ; but when night came and when he 
was at play, he feigned to call to mind he had a letter 
to write of the greatest consequence. He called the 
Duke d’Albuquerque, who was in his chamber, and 
desired him to take his place and continue his game. 
He immediately hereupon entered into his closet, dis- 
guised himself, and went down by a back Stairs and 
came to the young Duchess with the Count Duke his 
favourite. 

“The Duke d’Albuquerque, whose mind ran on 
his domestic interefts more than on his game, easily 
believed his mater would not have committed it to 
him without some secret design. He began then to 
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complain of a horrid colic, and uttering cries and 
making faces enough to fright one, he gave the cards 
to another, and without any Stop, run home. The 
King had only ju& arrived there without any train, he 
was then in the court, and seeing the Duke come he 
hid himself ; but there is nothing so clear-sighted as a 
jealous husband. He eived the King, and being 
not willing to have lights brought that he might not 
be obliged to acknowledge him, he made up to him 
with a great cane which he commonly walked with: 
‘Ha! Ha! Villain’, said he to him. ‘thou comest 
to rob my house,” and without more words he laid 
on him with all his &rength. The Count Duke was 
no more spared, who fearing lest worse might happen 
cried out several times ’twas the King, to stop the 
Duke’s fury: but this was so far from effecting it that 
he redoubled his blows both on the Prince and his 
Minister, crying in his turn that this was a stroke of 
the greatest insolence to make use of his Majeéty’s 
namie and his favourite’s on such an occasion, that he 
could find in his heart to send ’em to the palace, because 
he knew well the King would cause ’em to be hanged. 
In all this fray the King said not a word, and at length 
got away half mad in having received so many blows, 
and not one favour from his mistress‘. 

“This produced no ill consequences to the Duke 
d’Albuquerque; but, on the contrary, the King 
being cured of his love to the Duchess, made a jegt of 
it some time after. I know not whether I do not 
abuse your patience by the length of this conversation”, 
added the Countess de Lemos, “and I fall 
insensibly into the defe&t of persons of my age, who 
forget themselves when they tell of things done in 
their time.” I saw she was for retiring, and having 
again thanked her for the honour she had done me, I 
took my leave of her and returned to my inn. 

The weather was so foul that we with great diffi- 
culty set out, but being resolved on it, we marched 
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as long as the day lasted, falling down and getting up 
as well as we could. We could hardly see four paces 
before us; the Storm was so great that it blew off 
several Stones off the rocks, which fell into our way and 
hurt one of our company ; he had been Killed had he 
not stepped on one side. In fine, after having made 
about eight leagues, according to our reckoning, we 
were much aégtonished to find ourselves at the gates 
of Lerma, without having advanced or gone back. 
We had Still turned about the town, without per- 
ceiving it, as it were, by enchantment, sometimes 
farther, sometimes nearer, and we were all of us not a 
little out of humour at having taken so much pains 
to so little purpose. 

The hostess, transported at the sight of us, she 
who could have been glad with all her heart we should 
thus travel as long as we lived, to return to lie at her 
house every night, tarried for me at the top of her 
little staircase. She told me she was very sorry she 
could not let me have my room again but would give 
me another commodious enough, and that mine was 
taken up by a senora, the greatest in Spain. Don 
Fernand asked her name, she told him she was called 
Donna Eleonora of Toledo; he as soon informed me 
she was his near kinswoman. He could not compre- 
hend by what chance she should come there. 

To be satisfied in the matter, he sent his gentleman 
to make her a compliment, and to know whether his 
visit would not be troublesome. She sent word she 
had a great satisfaction at this happy meeting, and 
that he would do her a great deal of honour. He 
went up immediately to her chamber, and was 
informed by her of several particulars which related 
to him. He came afterwards to me and told me very 
civilly that were not Donna Eleonora excessive weary 
and indisposed, she would have given me the firét 
visit. I in short desired him to conduét me to her 
chamber, where she received me in a most obliging 
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Manner; and I observed in the firft moment of our 
conversation that she had a great deal of wit and 
politeness.* I found her very neat and handsome, her 
eyes were lively and so glittering that one could not 
without pain endure their brightness. Don Fernand 
told her who I was, and that I went to see one of my 
near relations at Madrid. Her name was not unknown 
to her, no more than her person; she told me ’twas 
not long since the King had made her titulada and 
Marchioness of CaStille. 

“| should be greatly obliged to you, Madam,” said 
I to her, interrupting her, “If you would be pleased 
to give me some account of this title, she having 
mentioned it in her letters without explaining to me 
what it means, no more than that of grandee, etc.” 

“I shall take a pleasure to inform you of what I 
know”, replied Donna Eleonora, “ and I have always 
heard that in the time of the firs kings, of Oviedo, 
Galicia and Afturias, they were eleGted by the prelates 
of the kingdom, and by the ricos-bomes. These 
lords having not yet obtained the titles of dukes, 
marquisses, and counts, which distinguish them from 
gentlemen, they were called ricos-homes, which were 
as the grandees of Spain now.? The ricos-homes Stood 
covered before the king, entered among the States, 
and had their a€ive and passive voice. And the 
ttulados at present are the same which were then 
called ricos-homes, but their privileges are not so 
large, and most of these honours, as I shall tell you, 
have been reserved to the grandees of Spain. The 
titulados may have a canopy or cloth of Mate in their 
chamber, a coach in Madrid with four horses, with 
tos tiros largos, which are long traces of silk which fasten 
the lag horses to the foremost. When there are 
bull-feasts, they have balconies in the great place, 
where their wives are regaled with baskets full of 
sweetmeats, gloves, ribbons, fans, silk hose, and this 
at the King’s or town’s charge, which gives the feast. 
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They have their seat set out in the ceremonies, and 
when the king makes a titulado, Marquis of Cattile, 
Aragon or Granada, he enters into the states of this 
kingdom. 

* As to the grandees, there are three different ranks 
of them ; and the manner in which the King speaks to 
’em in making them, distinguishes them. The one 
are those whom he bids be covered, without adding 
anything thereto ; their grandeur is only fixed to their 
person, and is not conserved to their family. 

“The others, whom the king qualifies with the 
title of one of their lands, as, for example, ‘ Duke or 
Marquis of such a place, cover yourself, for you, and 
for yours,’ are grandees in a more advantageous manner 
than the firét, because their grandeur being fixed to 
their eftates, passes to their eldest son, and if they 
have none, to their daughter or heir. 

“The last are not covered till after they have 
spoken to the king; and the difference between these 
is observed in saying they are grandees for life or in 
their race. It is farther to be observed that there are 
some whom the king makes be covered before they 
speak to him, in saying to "em, Cubrides; and they 
speak, and hear the king speak, ever covered: others, 
who are only covered after they have spoke to him and 
he has answered them: and the third, who are only 
covered when they have withdrawn themselves from 
the king towards the wall. But when they be alto- 
gether in public offices or at chapel there is no differ- 
ence between them, they sit down and are covered 
before him. And when he writes to them, he treats 
them as if they were princes, they have the title of 
‘Excellency’ given them. When their wives go to 
the queen, she receives them étanding, and inftead of 
sitting on the foot-cloth, they have cushions brought 
7em to sit on.' 

“ Here’s, Madam”, continued Donna Eleonora, 
“what you desired to know.” After due thanks for 
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her civility, the hour of withdrawing being come, I 
took my leave of her, entreating her to continue me 
in her friendship.* 

T arose before day because we had a great journey 
to make to lie at Aranda de Duero. The weather 
growing milder, it became very mifty, which at length 
turned to rain ; and in arriving at night, our host told 
us we were very welcome to him, but we must make 
a shift without bread. “ This is”, replied I, “a thing 
one cannot easily be without.” And in effect, this 
news put me a little out of humour. I enquired how 
happened this scarcity; "twas answered me the 
Alcaide Major of the town (who is he that orders 
everything and who is both governor and judge) had 
sent for all the bread and meal which was at the 
bakers and had brought it into his house to make an 
equal distribution of it, proportionable to the neces- 
sities of each particular person, and that what had 
occasioned this was that the river of Duero, which 

asses about the town, was frozen, and the rivers of 

eon, Suegra [Pisuerga], Burgos, Tormes, and 
Salamanca, which throw and lose themselves therein, 
had likewise ceased their courses, so that no mills could 
grind, which made ’em apprehend a famine. This 
obliged us to address ourselves to him for to have the 
bread we needed. Don Fernand sent him one of 
his gentlemen in the name of us all, and immediately 
we had so much bread sent us that we gave part to 
our host and his family, who much wanted it. 

Scarce were we at table, when one of my servants 
brought into my chamber several packets of letters, 
which they had found on the stairs in the inn. He 
that carried them, having drank more than he needed, 
had fallen there asleep, by which means all his letters 
as exposed to the curiosity of all that passed by. 

ere is in this country a very ill order touching 
commerce, and when the French courier arrives at 
St Sebastian, all the letters he brings are delivered to 
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others who are good footmen and ease one another. 
They put these packets into a sack, tied with rotten 
cords to their shoulders, by which means it oft happens 
that the secrets of your heart and family are open to 
the firs curious body who makes drunk this foot- 

& ; and this is what happened on this occasion, for 

ion Frederic de Cardonne having looked on the 
superscriptions of several letters, he at last met with 
one from a lady in whom he was apparently interested, 
at lea& I so judged from the emotion of his counte- 
nance and the earnestness with which he opened the 
packet. He read the letter and was willing to show 
it me without telling me from whom it came, nor 
for whom it was; but he promised to inform me 
farther about it at Madrid. Finding it well writ, it 
came into my mind that you would be perhaps glad 
to see the style of a Spanish lady when she writes to 
what she loves. I prayed the Knight to let me take a 
copy of it; but ’tis certain the translation takes away 
much of the beauty of the original. Here it is. 


“Everything contributes to affi me in the 
unfortunate embassy you have undertaken, not to 
mention that digtance is the bane of the strongest 
friendship. I cannot flatter myself that a rupture 
between the sovereigns may abridge the time of your 
absence, and restore me a good without which I can 
no longer live. Of all the princes of Europe, he to 
whom you are sent is the iio at union with us. I can 
forsee no war with him, and this scourge with which 
Heaven punishes the guilty, would be to me a thousand 
times more welcome than peace. Yes, I would be glad 
to bear alone all the disasters of it, to see my land 
wasted, my houses burnt, to lose my egtate and my 
liberty, provided we could be together, and that 
without your share in my disgraces, I could enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing you. You may judge by these 
dispositions of the condition I am in when I think that 
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you are really going away, that I remain at Madrid, 
that I dare not follow you, that my duty Stifles 
immediately the projects I might make to comfort 
myself, and that I lose you, in fine, in a time wherein 
T have mogt reason to be persuaded of yours, and 
wherein I feel more the marks you give me of it. I 
should conceal from you my grief, and add none to 
yours ; but how can I weep and weep without you? 
Alas, alas! I shall soon be forced to weep alone. Are 
you not afraid so lively an affliCtion will kill me, and 
can you not feign * beanie sick that you may not leave 
me? Think of all the advantages which are included 
in this proposition. But I am a fool to make it you, 
you will prefer the King’s orders before mine, and 
twould bring me into new vexations to put you on 
such a proof. Adieu, I ask you nothing, because I 
have too much to ask you ; I was never so afflifted.” 


As I ended the translating this letter which I 
send you, the Alcaide’s son came to see me; he was a 
young man who had a good opinion of himself, and 
who was a true guap. Let not this word offend you, 
dear Cousin, guap is the same in Spanish as a brave 
gallant and spark is with us ; his hair was parted on the 
crown of his head and tied behind with a blue ribbon 
about four-fingers breadth and about two yards long, 
which hung down at its full length ; his breeches were 
of black velvet, buttoned down on each knee with five 
or six buttons ; he had a veét on so short that it scarce 
reached below his pockets, a scalloped doublet with 
hanging sleeves about four-fingers breadth, made of 
white embroidered satin. His cloak was of black 
baize, and he, being a spark, had wrapped it round 
his arm, because this is more gallant, with a light 
buckler in his hand, on which was standing out in the 
midét a Steel pike ; they carry it with ’em when they 
walk in the night on any occasion. He held in the 
other hand a sword longer than a half-pike, and the 
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iron for its guard was enough to make a breaft and 
back-plate. These swords being so long that they 
cannot be drawn out unless a man has the arms of a 
giant, the sheath therefore flies open in laying the 
finger on a little spring. He had likewise a dagger, 
whose blade was very narrow, it was fastened to his 
belt on his back ; he had such a Straight collar that he 
could neither Soop nor turn about his head. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than what they wear about 
their necks, for it is neither a ruff nor a band nor 
a cravat. His hat was of a prodigious size, with a 
great band twiéted about it, bigger than a mourning 
one. His shoes were of as fine leather as that whereof 
gloves are made, and all slashed and cut, notwith- 
Standing the cold, and so exa¢tly close to his feet, that 
they seemed rather pasted on, and having no heels. 

e made me in entering a reverence after the 
Spanish fashion, his two legs cross one another and 
lowly stooping as women do when they salute one 
another ; he was Strongly perfumed, and they are all 
so; his visit was not long; he was very brisk; he 
forgat not to tell me he was off to Madrid, and that 
there were no courses of bulls wherein he ventured 
not his life. But as the little care which was taken of 
letters run in my mind and troubled me, I told him of 
the courier whom my people had found asleep on the 
Stairs, He answered me, this happened from the 
neglect of the Great Post-maéter, or to speak better, 
in that he would gain too much, and that if the King 
knew of it he would not suffer it. This name of 
Great Post-mafter made me enquire of him whether 
anyone rode poft in Spain. He told me, yes, 
provided they fad the King’s leave or of the Great- 
Master, who is always a person of a diétiné birth ; 
and that unless you have an order well signed and in 
good form you can have no horses. 

“But,” said I to him, “(a man who has fought a duel, 
or has other reasons to hasten away, what does he?” 
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“Nothing, Madam,” said he to me. “If he has 
good horses he makes use of them, and if he has not, he 
is perplexed enough ; but when one will go post, and 
parts not diretly from Madrid, it is sufficient to take a 
billet from the Alcaide, which is to say, governor of 
the towns where you pass.” My curiosity being 
satisfied on this subjeét, the gallant Spaniard withdrew, 
and we supped altogether as we were wont. 

I had been some time in bed and asleep, when I 
was awakened by the ringing of bells, and by a con- 
fused noise of dreadful voices. I knew not as yet what 
was the cause, when Don Fernand de Toledo and 
Don Frederic de Cardonne, without knocking at my 
door, burst it open and calling out to me as loud as they 
could to make me hear (for they had no light) came 
both of them to my bed, and throwing my gown upon 
me they carried me away, with my daughter, as quick 
as they could to the top of the house. It is impossible 
to represent to you my aftonishment and fear. I asked 
them, at length, what was the matter. They told 
me the thaw was come down all of a sudden with such 
a great violence, that the rivers, being swelled by the 
torrents which fell from all sides of the mountains 
with which the town is surrounded, had fallen on it and 
overflowed it, that at the ingtant when they came to 
take me the water had already got to my chamber, and 
that all was in horrid confusion. They needed say 
no more. for I heard dreadful cries and shrieks and 
the water shook the whole house. I was never so 
seized with fear in all my life ; I affe€tionately regretted 
my dear county! ‘“ Alas!” said I, “I have travelled 
a long way to come to drown myself on the fourth 
Story of an inn in Aranda.” All raillery apart, I 
thought seriously my last hour was come, and I was 
so troubled that I was twenty times thinking to 
entreat these gentlemen to hear me in confession. I 
believe that in the sequel they would have more 
laughed at it than I. We were till day in continual 
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alarms; but the Alcaide and the inhabitants of the 
town so speedily and effeftually beftirred them- 
selves in turning aside the torrents and making the 
waters pass, that we were only affrighted. Two of 
our mules were drowned ; my litter and clothes were 
0 soaked in water that to them we were forced 
to tarry one whole day, and this was no easy matter, 
for there are no chimneys in the inns; they heated 
the oven and put my clothes in it. I can assure 
have not gained anything in this unhappy inundation. 
I lay down after this, or to speak better, I bathed 
myself, my bed being as wet as anything else. 

My fellow travellers sought fit to let me reg a little ; 
I have employed one part of my leisure time in writing 
to you. Adieu, dear Cousin; it is time to finish. 
I am ever, more yours than anybody’s in the world. 


From Aranda de Duero, 
this gth of March. 
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Tue exactness I observe in giving you an account of 
things which I judge worthy of your curiosity puts 
me often-times on enquiries into several particulars 
which I should have cena omitted, had you not 
persuaded me that you are a great lover of novelties, 
and that you love to travel without going out of your 
closet. 

We parted from Aranda in a time of thaw, which as 
it rendered the air warmer, so it made the ways more 
troublesome. We came a while after to the mountain 
de Samozierra, which parts the Old Castille from the 
New, and we traversed it not without difficulty, as 
well for its height as the quantity of snow, with which 
the bottoms were filled, andintowhich wesometimesfell 
as from precipices, believing the way even. They call 
this pass the Puerto, which name methinks should only 
be given to a part where one embarks on the sea. or a 
river ; but it is thus they call the passage from one 
kingdom to another, and you make your way to your 
cost, for the king’s officers wait for travellers in the road, 
and let ’em not go till they have paid what they 
require. 

Tn arriving at Buitrago we were as wet as the night 
of the inundation at Aranda, and though I kept 
my litter, I felt no less the incommodiousness of the 
weather than if I had been on foot or horseback, 
because the litters are so ill closed and made in this 
county that when the mules pass through any water 
they throw up with their feet part of the water into the 
litter which there remains, So that I was forced in 
arriving to change my linen and clothes. Afterwards, 
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Don Fernand, the three knights, my daughter, and my 
women went with me to the castle I had been so often 
told of. 

It appeared to me to be as regularly built as that 
of Lerma, not so large, but every whit as pleasant. 
The apartments are better contrived and the furni- 
ture is richer and very singular as well for its antiquity 
as magnificence. This castle, as well as that of 
Lerma, belongs to Don Rodrigo de Silva de Mendoza, 
Duke de Pagtrana and de l’Infantada. His mother’s 
name is Donna Caterina de Mendoza and Sandoval, 
heiress of the Duchies of Infantada and Lerma. It 
descends from father to son, of Ruy Gomes de Silva, 
who was made Duke of Pagtrana and Prince of Eboli 
by King Philip the Second. This Princess d’Eboli, 
who has been so much talked of for her beauty, was 
his wife, and the King was passionately in love with her. 
They shewed me her pi€ture' ; she is represented at her 
whole length, sitting under a tent fastened to some 
boughs of trees; she seems as if she were rising, for 
she has only a fine linen cloth on her, which lets one 
part of her body be seen. If she were as handsome 
as her picture makes her, and if her features were so 
regular, she mut be judged the moét charming woman 
in the world; her eyes are so lovely and full of 
spirit that it seems as if she was about speaking to 
you; her neck, arm, feet and legs are naked; her 
hair falls down on her breasts, and little Cupids which 
appear everywhere about her, press on one another to 
serve her. Some hand her slippers, others are ready 
to strew flowers on her, and some hold her looking- 
glass. Others are seen farther off, who are sharpen- 
ing their arrows, whil& others fill their quivers with 
them and bend their bows. A fawn looks on her 
through boughs, she sees him and shews him to a little 
Cupid, who is leaning on her knees, and weeps as if he 
were afraid of it, at which she seems to smile. 

I remained a great while looking on this piture with 
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the greatest pleasure, but I was made to pass into a 
gallery, where I saw her again. She was painted ina 
large piece attending Queen Elizabeth, daughter to 
Henry the Second, King of France, whom Philip 
the Second, King of Spain, espoused, instead of giving 
her to Don Carlos, his son, to whom she had been 

tomised, The Queen made her entrance on horse- 
i, as ’tis the cuftom, and I found the Princess 
Eboli less shining near her than she appeared to me 
when alone. You may hereby judge of the charms 
of this young Queen ; she had a blue satin gown, but 
as to the rest, just as I represented to you the Countess 
of Lemos. The King stood in a balcony to see her 

ass by. He had a black suit with a collar of the 

‘olden Fleece, his hair reddish and grey, long visage, 
pale, old, wrinkled and ugly. The Infante Don Carlos 
accompanied the Queen: he was very white, a fine 
head, his hair of a light yellow, his eyes blue, and he 
looked on the Queen with so moving an air that it 
appeared the painter knew the secret of his heart and 
would express it. His habit was white, embroidered 
with precious étones ; he was in his doublet, with his 
hat buttoned on one side and covered with white 
feathers. I saw in the same gallery another piece 
which much affeéted me, which was the Prince Don 
Carlos dying. He was sitting in a chair, leaning on 
his arm on a table before him, holding a pen in his 
hand as if he would have wrote something ; there was 
a vessel by him, wherein appeared a sort of black 
liquor, which apparently was designed for poison. A 
little further you see the bath preparing for him, where 
his veins were to be opened. The painter had 
perfectly well represented the confusion of so sad an 
occasion, and having read his hiftory, and being much 
affected with it, methoughts I saw him really dying. 
T was told these pi€ures were of ineftimable value. 
I was afterwards conduted into a chamber whose 
furniture had belonged to the Arch-Duchess 
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Marguerita of Austria, Governess of the Low Countries 
and it is pretended she had worked it herself. There 
is a neatly wrought bed of flowers, woods, animals 
and feathers of all colours, the hangings are the 
same, and the different colours therein do make a v 
agreeable shew. And this is what I found mo! 
remarkable in the Castle of Buitrago, and it growing 
late, we left it. 

It was several days since I had the pleasure of seeing 
the playing at ombre. I therefore caused the cards to 
be brought. Don Fernand, with two of the knights, 
began the game, and I intereét[ed] myself, as 1 was 
wont, and Don Efteve de Carvajal did the like; so that 
after we had seen them play some time, I demanded 
of him to whom of the three knights was the Comman- 
dership, whence they came when I met them. 
He answered me, it did not belong to any one of them ; 
that he had been to see one of their common friends on 
a vexatious accident which had happened to him in 
hunting. Falling on the subje€t of Commander- 
ships, I entreated him to inform me whether the 
orders of St James, Calatrava, and Alcantara were 
ancient." He answered me, ’twas about $00 years 
they had subsisted; that heretofore the Order of 
Calatrava was called the ‘ Gallant’, that of St James 
the ‘ Rich’, and that of Alcantara the ‘Noble’. “That 
which made ’em be called thus was that ordinarily there 
entered only young cavaliers into Calatrava; that St 
James was richer than the two others, and that to be 
received a Knight of Alcantara, one muft make his 

roofs of four races [i.e. quarterings], whereas to enter 
into the others there needed only two. In the firét 
times, when these Orders were established, the knights 
made vows, lived most regularly in community, and 
wore arms only to combat the Moors ; but afterwards 
the greatest lords of the kingdom entered into it, who 
obtained the liberty to marry, under this condition 
that they should be obliged to demand an express 
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dispensation from the Holy See. One mus have 
the King’s letter, make his proofs of nobility, and 
likewise prove he comes of * Chriftians ’, which is 
to say, there have entered no Jews nor Moors into 
his father’s and mother’s family. Pope Innocent the 
Eighth gave in 1489 to King Ferdinand and his 
successors the disposal of all the Commanderships of 
these three Orders, which are called‘ Military’. ‘The 
King of Spain disposes of them in effeét under the 
title of Perpetual Administrator, and he enjoys three 
great MaSterships, which bring him in above four 
thousand crowns a year. When he holds a Chapter 
as Grand Maister of the Order, or any other assembly, 
the knights have the privilege to sit and be covered 
in his presence. Don Efteve added that the Order 
of the Calatrava had 34 Commanderships and 8 
Priories, valued at 120 thousand ducats a year; that 
Alcantara had 33 Commanderships, 4 Alcaidies and 4 
Priories, which yielded 80 thousand ducats, and that 
the 87 Commanderships of St James, as well as in 
Caftille, as in the kingdom of Leon, were valued at 
272,000 ducats. 

“You may hereby judge, Madam,” continued he, 
igen there are some helps for the poor gentlemen of 

ain.” 

ifn T agree,” said I to him, “that this would be very 
advantageous for them, were they the only persons 
admitted into these three Orders. But I think you 
now told me that the greateft lords possess the beft 
Commanderships.” 

“This is by a general rule,” said he, “ that those 
who have much will have more, although there’s the 
greatest juétice others should have a share; and the 
eldest of great quality might have wherewith to 
satisfy them in obtaining the Order of the Fleece, 
which extremely distinguishes those whom the king 
honours with it. However, this being a favour 
accompanied with no revenue, and being not easily 
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obtained, few people seek it, and you see ordinarily 
none but princes have it.” 

“If you know who instituted this Order of the 
Fleece,” said I to him, “ you will oblige me in inform- 
ing me.” 

“It is pretended,” replied he, “that in the time 
when the Moors possessed the best and greatest part 
of Spain, a pious peasant, praying one day earnestl 
to God to deliver the kingdom from these infid 
perceived an angel coming down from Heaven, who 
gave him a fleece of gold and commanded him to make 
use of it to gather troops, because at this sight he 
would not be refused to be followed for the fighting 
the enemy. This holy man obeyed; and several 
gentlemen took up arms in effe& on what he told 
them. 

“ The success of this enterprize answered the hope 
conceived of it. So that Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, instituted the Order of the Golden Fleece 
in the honour of God, of the Virgin, and St Andrew, in 
the year 1429, and the day of his marriage with Isabella, 
daughter to the King of Portugal, was chosen for this 
ceremony. It was made at Bruges. It ordained that 
the Duke of Burgundy should be perpetual chief of the 
Order because St Andrew is patron of Burgundy. 
Those who have it are called Cavalleros del Tuzon, 
which is to say, ‘ Knights of the Fleece’, and one may 
hence remark that there is a difference in relation to 
this Order, saying, when one speaks of the others, 
that such a one is Knight of the Orde: of St James, or 
the Order of Calatrava. ” 

In the time when we were thus talking, we heard 
a noise, as of a coach and attendants that stopped. 
Not long after, Don Frederic de Cardonne’s valet de 
chambre entered into my chamber to tell his master 
that the Archbishop of Burgos was arrived. 

“ This is a happy encounter for me,” said he, “ for 
I parted expressly from Madrid to see him, and 
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having not found him at Burgos I was not a little 
troubled at it.”” 

“ Fortune is always on your side,” said Don Sancho, 
smiling to him, ‘“‘ but not to retard the pleasure of 
seeing this illustrious kinsman, we will leave off our 

e.” Don Fernand and Don Sancho arose. 

“Undoubtedly,” says Don Esteve, “ Don Frederic 
will not be of our company this night.” 

“T am of another mind,” replied Don Fernand. 
“The Archbishop is one of the most obliging persons 
in the world ; as soon as ever he knows here’s a French 
lady, he will give her a visit.” 

“ He will do me a great deal of honour,” answered 
I, “ but yet I shall be a little perplexed, for we must 
sup and go to rest betimes.” I had scarce ended these 
words, when Don Frederic returned again. 

“ As soon as ever the Archbishop knew there was a 
Strange lady at Buitrago,” said he to me, “ he no more 
minded me; and if you please, Madam, he will come 
and offer you whatever depends on him in thiscountry.” 

I answered this civility as I ought; and Don 
Frederic being returned to him, conduéted him a while 
after into my chamber. I found him extraordinarily 
civil, he spake little, and observed the gravity befitting 
his charaéter and the Spanish nation. He much 
bewailed my making so long a journey in so rigorous 
a season, entreating me to lay my commands on him 
in something wherein he might obey me. This is the 
usual compliment in this country. He had a long 
cassock over his other clothes, of purple velvet with 
high ruffled sleeves which reached to his very ears, and 
a pair of speCtacles on his nose, 

He sent for a little monkey, which he would needs 
give my daughter ; and though I was troubled at it. I 
could not resist his inftances and the desires my 
daughter had of accepting it. Every time the 
Archbishop took tobacco, which he often did, this 
little ape reached out his paw to him and he put some 
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on it, which he made as if he would take. This 
prelate told me the King of Spain expeéted with 
extreme impatience the answer of the Marquis de 
los Balbares on the orders he had given him on the 
demand of Mademoiselle from the French King. 

“Tf his mogt Catholic Majesty’s greatness be: 
considered,” continued he, “ this marriage mut needs 
be eéteemeed very honourable ; for when the sun goes 
down in one part of his dominions, it rises again in 
another. ‘And this monarch enjoys not alone his 
grandeur, he has the pleasure of sharing it to his 
subjeéts, He is in a condition to recompense them, 
to make them happy, to put them into high places 
where their whole ambition is satisfied, wherein they 
receive the same honour as sovereigns; and is not 
this what a king ought to wish, to be in a capacity to 
recompense magnificently the services which are 
tendered him and force even an unthankful person 
to become grateful? It is a surprising thing, the 
number of employs for men of the sword and the gown 
which his majesty every day bestows.” 

“ Several persons have spoken to me of this, as you 
do, my Lord,” said I to him, “but I hope to be 
perfe@lly inStruéted in it at Madrid.” 

“Tam able to inform you, at least in part, of what 
you would know,” replied he. “Some reasons have 
obliged me to take a little abftra&, and which I think 
I have about me.” He immediately delivered it to 
me; and having kept the copy of it, and it appearing 
curious to me, I shall therefore here, dear Cousin, 
translate it for you. 


Vice-Royalties which depend on the King of Spain. 
‘Naples, Sicily, Aragon, Valencia, Navarre, Sardinia, Catalonia, and 
in the New Spain, Pera. 
Governments of Kingdoms and Provinces. 
‘The States of Flanders, Milan, Galicia, Biscay, the isles of Majorca 
and Minorca, Seven Governments’ in the Weét Indies, two wit, the 
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Isles of Madeira, Cape Vert, Mina, St Thomas, Angola, Bresil, and 
Algarves, In Africa, Ceuta, Mazagan ; in the Esét the Philippine 


Bishoprics and Archbishoprics in the moft Catholic King’s Nomin- 
ation, since Pope Adrian the Sixth yielded his Right of Nomin- 
ation 

Firft in the two Caitilles the archbishopric of Toledo, whose Arch~ 
bishop is Primate of Spain, Great Chancellor of Caftille, and Counsellor 
of State. He speaks to the States, and in the Council, immediately 
after the King;, and he is usually consulted in all important 
affairs, He har three hundred and fifty thousand crowns a year, and 
his clergy four hundred thousand. 

‘The Archbishop of Braga in Portugal, who is spiritual and temporal 
lord of the city, and who for a mark of his authority carries his crosier 
in his hand and his sword by his side, pretends to the primacy of all 
Spain, and disputes it with the Archbishopric of Toledo, because this 
‘primacy was heretofore held at Seville, afterwards translated to Toledo 
‘by reason of the invasion of the Moors, and that Toledo being fallen 
into their hands, it was translated to Braga, so that the archbishop 
Jong possessed this dignity; but after the Spaniards had retaken 
Toledo, the Archbishop re-demanded his primacy ; he of Braga would 
not consent to restore it, and this difference being not yet terminated, 
they both assume this title. 

The Archbishop of Seville is worth 350 thousand ducats, and its 
chapter above a hundred thousand. Nothing can be seen finer than 
this Cathedral, Among other remarksble things, there is a tower 
built with brick, near 200 foot large, and above a 100 in height. 
Another tower is raised above it, which is so well contrived within 
that a man may ride up on horseback to the top of it. The outside 
is all painted and gilt. 

The archbishopric of St James de Compoftella is worth near sixty 
thousand ducats, and its chapter a 100 thousand. 

The archbishopric of Granada is valued at 40,000 ducats. 

‘That of Burgos near as much. 

‘The archbishopric of Saragossa 50,000. 

‘The archbishopric of Avila 20 thousand ducats a year. 

The archbishopric of Valencia 40 thousand, 

The bishopric of Astorgas 12 thousand. 

Bishopric of Cuenga more than 50 thousand. 

Of Cordova about 40 thousand. 

Of Siguenca the same, 

Of Segovia 25 thousand. 

Of Calahorra 20 thousand, 

Of Salamanca something more. 
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Of Placencia 50 thousand. 
OF Palencia 25 thousand. 


Malaga 40 thousand. 

Osma 22 thousand. 

Zamora 20 thousand. 

Coria 20 thousand. 

Ciudad Rodrigo 10 thousand. 
the Canary Island{s] 12 thousand. 
Lugo 8 thousand. 
Mondofiedo 10 thousand. 
Oviedo 20 thousand, 

Leon 22 thousand, 
Pampelune 28 thousand. 
Cales [Cadiz] 12 thousand. 
Orensa 10 thousand. 
Onguela 10 thousand. 


LLQLQLLLEEEEEQQe 


Of Tarazona 14 thousand. 
Of Balbaftro 7 thousand. 
Of Albarracin 6 thousand. 
Of Teruel 12 thousand. 
Of Jaca 6 thousand. 


1 ought not to omit observing that the Cathedral of Cordova is 
extraordinary Stately ; "twas built by Abderhaman, who ruled over all 
the Moors in Spain. It served them for a mosque in the year 787. But 
the Chriftians having taken Cordova in 1236, they made a church of 
this mosque, It has 24 great gates, all of ’em carved with ornaments 
of feel; its length is 600 foot, and 50 wide. It is perfectly well 
proportioned, and suftained by 850 pillars, the greatest part of which 
are of jasper, and the others of black marble, of onc foot and a half 
diameter. The roof is admirably well painted ; and one may hence 
judge of the magnificent humour of the Moors. 


It is hard to believe, after what I have written of the Cathedral 
of Cordova, that that of Leon is yet more considerable. Yet nothing 
is truer; and this is what has given occasion to what is commonly 
said, that the Church of Leon is the finest in all Spain, the Church of 
Toledo the riches, that of Seville the greateét, and that of Salamanca 
the &ronge &. 
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‘The Cathedral of Malaga is admirably well set forth, and juétly 
proportioned ; the desks i the choir havh colt 105 thowund crowns 
and all the reét answers this magnificence. 

Principalities of Catalonia. 


‘The archbishopric of Tarragona 
‘The archbishopric of Barcelona 


The archbishopric of | Otrante 


The bishopricTot pores 
Potenza 
Peso 
ropea 
Dugento 
Kingdom of Sicily 
The archbishopric of { Fe=T™® 
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Girgento 
Mazara 
Messina 
The bishopric of ba 
Catania 
Zaragoza [Siracusa] 
Malta 
At Milan 
‘The Archbishopric of Milan 
‘The bishopric of Vigevano 
Kingdom of Marjorca 


"The bishopric of Majorca 
Kingdom of Sardinia 


: j Cagliari 
The archbishopric of joes 
Sacer 


‘The bishopric of { Boza 
‘Ampurias 
In Africa 
‘The Bishopric of Tangier 
The bishopric of Ceuta 
In the Indies 
The archbishop of Goa 
Madeira 
Angola in the Terceryjlsles 
Capoverde 
‘The bishopric of fe hoes 
Malaca 
Maliopor 
Macao 
From all the archbishoprics and bishoprics there comes nothing to 
the Pope from the bishop that dies, nor whilét the benefice is vacant. 
It will be a hard matter to recite the number of abbeys and other 
dignities to which the King of Spain presents. 
We shall now mention the six archbishoprics and the thirty-two 
bishoprics of New Spain, of its isles and of Peru. 
‘The archbishopric of the city of Los Reyes, capital of the province of 
Peru, is valued at near 30 thousand crowns a year. 
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Asequipa 16 thousand 
Truzillo 14 thousand 
Bt Francie de Qnito #09 
. A the great town of Cuzco 24 thousand 
The bishopric of 4 5 sohn of Vidbry 8,000 
Panama 6,000 
Chile 5,000 
of Our Lady of Chile 4,000 
¢ Bogota in the [new] kingdom of Granada 


14,000 
The archbishopric of ( Popaya 5,000 
Cartagena 


\ St Maria 18,000 
‘The bishopric of Plata in the province of Los Charcas sixty thousand. 
The Archdeacon of this bishopric has 5,000; the Maiter of the 
Children of the Choir; the Chanter and Treasurer, each 4,000; six 
canons, each 3,000; six other dignities valued each at 1,800 crowns. 
And one may observe by the riches of the chapter of Plata that the 
others have not much less. 
‘The archbishopric of La Plata has for suffragans, 
Paz 
‘Fucuman 
The bishopric of Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
Paraguay de Buenos Aires 
Del Rio de la Plata 
‘The Archbishop of St James, in the province of Tucuman, is worth 
6,000 crowns. 
The bishopric of St Lawrence de Las Barrancas, 12,000 
n a 16,000 
The bishopric of Eppes 15,000 
The archbishop of Mexico, erefted in 1518, twenty thousand reales 
‘The bishopric of Los Angeles fifty thousand reales 
The bishopric of Valladolid, of the province of Mechoacan, 14,000 
crowns, 
Antequera 7,000 
\jara, Province of the new Galicia 
7,000 
Durango, 4000 
"The bishopric of vines ae of the province of 
Santiago, in the province of Guatamala, 


8,000 
Santiago of Leon 3,000 
Chispa 5,000 
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The Archbishopric of St Domingo of the Spanish Islands, Primate 
of the Indies, 3,000 
St Juan de Porto-Rico fifty thousand 
reales 


the Isle of Cuba 8,000 

St Anna de Coro 8,000 

Camayagua, capital of the province of 
Honduras 3,000 


The Archbishop Metropolitan of Manila, capital of the Philippine 
Islands, 3,000 crowns, which the king is obliged to pay him by the 
Bull granted in 1595. The king likewise pays the chapter the same 
tum. This archbishopric has three suffragans, one in the Isle of 
Cebu, the other in that of Luzon and the third in Comorina. 


The archbishopric of 


Having read the Memorandum which the Arch- 
bishop of Burgos gave me, and made it to be copied 
out, ie withdrew, praying me that I would give fon 
leave to send his olto to me, because ’twas ready, and 
that I could not get anything better for my supper. 
I thanked him, and told him the same reason obliged 
me to refuse it, seeing without it he would make as bad 
a supper as we. 

et Don Frederic de Cardonne was already gone to 
fetch it, and he returned laden with a great silver pot ; 
but he was much surprised in finding it faftened with 
alock, This is usual in Spain. He would needs have 
the key of the cook who (taking it ill that his master 
would not eat his olio) answered, he had unfortunately 
logt the key in the snow and knew not how to open it. 
Don Frederic, vexed at this, would against my will, 
go and acquaint the Archbishop with it, who ordered 
his major-domo to look after it; he threatened the 
cook, and the scene passed so near my chamber that 
I heard it all, but that which I liked begt were the 
cook’s answers, who said, No puedo padecer la rina, 
siendo Chriftiano viejo, bidalgo come el Rey y poco mas, 
which is to say “ I cannot bear the being reprimanded, 
who am of the race of Old Christians, who are noble 
as the King, and something more.” 
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It is commonly at this rate the Spaniards value 
themselves. This same blade was not only vain- 
glorious, but obéstinately conceited; and whatever 
could be done or said to him, he would not deliver the 
key of the pot, so that the olio remained in it un- 
touched for us. We went to bed late, so that not 
rising very early, all that I could do before I set out was 
to finish this letter, and to-morrow I shall begin 
another, wherein you shall be informed of the reét 
of my travels. 


From Buitrago, this 
13th of March, 
1679. 
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We can easily perceive that we are not far from Madrid, 
the weather is fair notwithstanding the season, and we 
have no more need of fire; but it seems very strange 
to us that in the inns which are the nearest to this great 
town you are worse used than in those which are a 
hundred leagues diftant ; you would think you came 
rather into deserts, than near a town where resides so 
great a monarch, And I can assure you, dear Cousin, 
that in our whole course I have not met with a house 
or castle that has pleased me; I am much amazed 
at it, for I thought that in this country, as in ours, 
I should find fine walks and curious seats, whereas 
you can scarcely see any trees, save some few which 
grow in spite of the soil, And at this time, when I am 
but ten leagues from Madrid, my chamber stands 
even with the Stable ; it is a hole that needs a light at 
noon, but what kind of a light think you? Better 
have none at all, for this is a lamp which banishes all 
cheerfulness by its glimmering light and your health 
byits stinking scent. And go you whereyouwill, though 
to the curate of the parish, for a candle, you will not 
find one, and I doubt much whether there will be any 
in the church. Here everywhere a sad scene of 
atid presents itself to your sight. Don Fernand de 

‘oledo, who took notice of my aftonishment, assured 
me I should see very fine things at Madrid; but I 
could not forbear telling him I could not easily imagine 
it, It is true, the Spaniards bear up under their 
indigence with such an air of gravity as would cheat 
one, the very peasants telling their Steps as they walk. 
They are mightily inquisitive after news, as if their 
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whole being depended thereon. I have had many of 
*em come into my chamber without any ceremony, 
and without clothes on their backs or shoes on their 
feet, entreating me to tell them what I knew of the 
Court of France ; after I had spoke to them they have 
examined what I have said, and argued on it among 
themselves in such 2 manner as shewed great sense 
and a lively apprehension. This nation has ever had 
something extraordinary among them above others. 

There came to see me among others one of the 
townsmen’s wives, 2 good likely woman. She carried 
her child in her arms, which was a dreadful lean one ; 
he had above a hundred little hands like those of 
jointed babies hanging about his neck and on all sides 
of him. I asked his mother what this meant. She 
answered me, this was good against evil eyes. 

“ How,” said I to her, “ do these little hands hinder 
one from any distemper of the eyes ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied she, “but not as you mean; 
for you must know, if you please, there are people in 
this country who have such a poison in their eyes that 
in looking steadfastly on a person, and especially on a 
young child, they make him pine away to death. I saw 
a man who had an evil eye, and doing mischief when he 
looked with this eye, he was obliged to cover it with a 
great plaster, As to the other eye, it had no malignity, 
yet it sometimes happened that being with his 
friends, when he saw a great many fowls together he 
would say, ‘Choose which one of these you would have 
me kill.” He was shewed one, he took off his plaster, 
looked fixedly on the fowl, and a while after she turned 
several times round as giddy and fell down dead.” 

This woman likewise would persuade me there are 
magicians, who looking on anyone with an evil intention 
Strike them with such a languishment as makes ’em 
become lean like skeletons; and her child, she told 
me, had been Struck in this manner and the common 
remedy is these little hands. She moreover told me it is 
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the cuétom, when they see anyone look attentively upon 
them and the party has a look ill enough to fear she 
should give the Evil @ojos (it is thus called, because it is 
done by the eyes), to present her one of these hands, or 
even her own shut, and to say to her Toma le mano, 
which is to say, “Take this hand”; to which the 

arty suspected must answer, Dios te bendiga, God 
Flew you, which if she does not, she is judged to be 
ill-intentioned, and thereupon he or she may be 
denunciated to the Inquisition; or if you be the 
Stronger, you may beat them till they say Dios te 
bendiga. 

I do not assure you as a thing certain that the 
relation of the fowls is positively true; but this is 
certain, that they are here Strongly persuaded there 
are persons who can do you hurt by bare looking on 
you, and here are even churches to which they go in 
pilgrimage to be cured of it. I asked this young 
woman if there appeared nothing extraordinary in 
those they call “ mischievous eyes”. She told me 
no; except that they are full of such a shining 
vivacity that they seem to be all on fire, and would make 
one think they will pierce you like a dart. She, 
moreover told me that of late the Inquisition had 
caused an old woman to be seized on, who was accused 
to be a witch, and she believed ’twas she who had put 
her child in that piteous condition I saw it. I asked 
her what they would do to this woman; she told me 
if there were proofs Strong enough she would be 
infallibly burnt, or left in the Inquisition ; and that 
the best treatment she could choose would be to be 
delivered thence by being whipped along the Streets ; 
that these witches are tied to an asses tail, or that they 
are placed on these beasts coiffed with a paper mitre 
painted with all colours, with writings which denote 
the crimes they have committed: that in this fine 
equipage they are led about the town, where everyone 
has the liberty to Strike them or throw dirt at them. 
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“ But,” said I to her, “ how know you their con- 
dition would be worse if they remained still in prison ?”” 

“OQ Madam,” said she to me, “I see you are not 
yet informed what the Inquisition is; whatever can 
be said of it comes not near the rigours exercised there- 
in. You are seized on and thrown into a dungeon : 
you lie there two or three months, sometimes more and 
sometimes less, without a word being said to you; at 
the end of this time you are led before the judges, who 
with a terrible look ask you why you are there. It is 
natural to answer you know not. They say no more 
to you, but send you back again to this dismal hole, 
wherein is every day suffered a thousand times more 
trouble than death itself; yet you are not suffered 
to die there, but remain many times a year in this 
condition. At the end of this time you are brought 
again before the same judge, or before others, for 
they change and go into several countries; these 
demand of you again why you are detained. You 
answer, you have been apprehended but you know 
not for what. You are sent again into your dungeon 
without any more words. In short, sometimes you 
pass over your whole life there.” 

And demanding of her if it were the custom for 
one to accuse himself, she answered that as to some 
persons, ’twas the best and shortest way, but that the 
judges held only this course with those against whom 
they had no certain proofs. For commonly, when 
anyone accuses a person of capital crimes, the accuser 
was wont to remain in prison with the criminal, and 
this is the reason of their being a little more moderate. 
She related to me the particular punishments and the 
whole manner of them, with which I will not fill this 
letter, nothing being more dreadful. She moreover 
told me she knew a Jew named Ishmael who was 
put into the prison of the Inquisition of Seville, 
with his father, who was a rabbi of their law. It is 
four years since they were there, when Ishmael having 
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made a hole, climbed up to the top of a tower and 
making use of ropes he had provided, he slid down along 
the wall with a great deal of danger. But having got 
down he reproached himself for having abandoned 
his father, and without considering the risk he ran 
after more than one manner, seeing his father and he 
were condemned, and were to be led in a few days to 
Madrid with several others to suffer there the greatest 
torment, yet this hindered him not from determining 
himself. He generously climbed up the tower, 
descended into the dungeon, drew thence his father, 
made him escape before him, and got away himself. J 
found this a€tion very brave and worthy to be set as 
an example to Chrigtians in an age wherein the moét 
indispensable obligations are slighted. 

I continued entertaining myself with this Spanish 
woman, when Constance, one of my women, whom 
you know, came to tell me with great earnestness 
that she now saw Monsieur Daucourt, and that if I 
would she would sep out and call him. This is a rich 
gentleman whom I knew at Paris, a civil man and of 
good sense and of comely personage. I knew he had a 
brother at Madrid, belonging to Don John of Austria. 
Having shewed I should be glad to speak with him, 
Constance went out in quest of him, and brought him 
tome. After the first civilities, and informing myself 
of the news of my kinswomen whom I believed he 
knew, I asked him of his own affairs; and whether he 
was content with his journey. 

“ Ah, Madam, speak to me no more of my journey,” 
cried he, “ there was never a more unfortunate; and 
had you come some days sooner, you might have 
seen me hanged.” 

“ How,” said I to him, “what do you mean by 
this?” 

“T mean,” said he to me, “ that I had all the fear 
of it, and that this is the moét unpleasant country 
in the world for strangers. But, Madam, if you are at 
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leisure and would know more, I will relate to you my 
adventure. It is singular, and will fully prove to you 
what I have told you.” 

“You will do me a great deal of pleasure,” said I 
to him, “ we are here in a place where such a relation 
will much divert us.’ He began it then in this 
manner. 

Some affairs wherein I was concerned, and the 
desire of seeing a brother whom I had been away from 
some years, obliged me, Madam, to undertake this 
journey to Madrid. I was little acquainted with the 
cuétoms of that place. I imagined one might go to 
women without difficulty, and that one might play and 
eat with them ; but I was aftonished to learn that every 
one of them is more retired in her house than a 
Carthusian in his cell, and that there are persons 
who have been mutually in love for two or three years 
and yet have never spoke to one another. Such 
singular manners seemed ridiculous to me, I said 
thereupon freely whatever came into my head. But I 
punta g the matter more seriously when I understood 
these women who were so closely confined were the 
most amiable women in the world; that they had 
such a delicacy, vivacity, and manners as are nowhere 
to be met with but among them; that love always 
appeared new; that no one would change a Spanish 
woman but for another. I was in the greatest despair 
at the difficulties there were to get at them. One of 
my friends, named Belleville, who was my companion 
in my journey and who is a brisk lad, was no less 
troubled on his side than Ion mine. My brother, who 
feared left some vexatious accident should befall us, 
continually inculcated into us how jealous husbands 
are in this country, great murderers, and no more 
value the killing of a man than a fly. This did not 
agree very well with two men who were not as yet 
weary of living. 

“We went into all parts where we thought we might 
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see ladies ; we saw some, in effett, but this did not 
satisfy us, all the bows and cringes we made ’em brought 
forth nothing. We each of us returned home every 
night very weary and disgusted at our fruitless circuits. 

One night Belleville and I went upon design to the 
Prado, vehich is a walk adorned with great trees 
and several fountains. ‘They throw their water a great 
height, and in great gushes it falls into basins from 
whence it runs (when they have a mind) into the Courts 
to water them, and so to make them fresh and pleasant. 
Tt was the finest weather this evening that one could 
wish, After we had lighted out of our coach, and sent 
it away, we began to walk softly, and having made a 
few turns we sat us down on the side of one of the 
fountains, and then began to make our usual com- 
plaints. ‘ Dear Belleville,’ said I to my friend, ‘ shall 
we never be so happy to meet one of these witty and 
charming Spanish women, so much boasted of ?” 
‘ Alas,’ says he, ‘I desire it so much, but dare not hope 
it. Hitherto we have met with nothing but such 
ugly creatures as run after folks to frighten them, and 
who under their white veils are more tawny and loath- 
some than the Bohemians; such as these, I swear to 
you, do not please me at all, and notwithstanding their 
sprightfulness, I cannot consent to enter into a very 
near conversation with them.’ 

“ At the very inStant these words were out of his 
mouth, we spied coming out of a door hard by, two 
women; they had left off their upper garments, 
which were always very plain, and when they opened 
their mantas, the light of the moon made the glory 
of their gold and precious Stones appear. ‘As 
God’s true,’ cries out Belleville, ‘ here’s at leas two 
fairies” ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘let’s be juster, and think 
them not other than two angels.’ When they came 
near us, we Stood up and made them the lowest bow 
that ever we did in our lives. They passed by us 
softly, and with those little apish tricks which become 
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the Spaniards so well, they looked at us first with one 
eye and then with t’other. They went on a little 
we were in pain what to think, whether they would 
return back the same way, or whether we should follow 
them ; but while we were deliberating, we perceive 
them to approach us. When they were near us, they 
Stood still. One of them began to speak, and asked 
us if we could speak Spanish. 

“*T see by your habits,’ said she, ‘that you are 
Strangers, But pray tell me of what country are 
you?’ We told her we were Frenchmen, and that 
we spoke Spanish ill enough but we have a great mind 
to learn to speak it well: that to succeed therein 
we were persuaded we must love a Spanish woman, 
and we heartily wished we might find one that desired 
to be beloved. ‘ The matter is nice,’ replied the other 
lady, who had not yet spoke, ‘ and I should be sorry 
for her who engages in such a design, for I have heard 
that Frenchmen are not faithful.’ ‘Oh! Madam,’ 
says Belleville, ‘ this was somebody who had in mind 
to do us an ill turn, and put us out of your good 
opinion, but it will be easy to wipe off this aspersion. 
Though I may soon give my heart to a pretty woman, 
yet I am very sensible I cannot so easily call it back 
again,’ ‘What!’ says she that spoke to me before, 
‘dare you without further consideration enter into 
such an engagement at firét sight ? I should not have 
quite so good an opinion of you.” ‘Oh! Madam,’ 
cries he, ‘why should we lose precious time? If it 
is good to love at all, it is to begin as soon as 
*tis possible. Hearts that are born to love, languish 
and decay when they are not exercised therein.’ 
‘Your maxims are fine,’ replied she, ‘ but they seem 
dangerous ; it is not oy necessary to avoid following 
of them, but even the hearing of them.’ And then 
indeed they would have been gone, but we begged 
them with great earnestness to tarry a few moments 
longer in the Prado. 
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“‘ We said all the pretty things to them both which 
might oblige them to discover themselves and give 
us the satisfaction of seeing them without their veils. 
Our conversation was very brisk and pleasant enough ; 
they had abundance of wit; and as they knew how 
to manage all their advantages, so without affeCtation 
they shewed us their hands as if they had occasion to 
mend the fitting of their head-dresses, and they were 
whiter than the snow. In spite of their seeming care 
to hide themselves, yet we saw enough to observe their 
delicate complexion, their brisk eyes, and their features 
very regular. You may be sure we left them as late 
as we could, and that we conjured them to make that 
walk happy sometimes with their presence, or else 
give us leave to wait on them at their house. They 
agreed to nothing; and, indeed, we were several 
times after that at the Prado, and near that fountain 
where we first saw them, without being able to per- 
ceive them. ‘Here is a deal of time lost,’ said we ; 
‘what must we do to pass our lives in this great want 
of sean Aah for we mué renounce the thoughts of 
ladies, whose access is so difficult.’ 

“This was our resolution, but it held not long, for 
scarcely had we made it but we see come out of the 
same house the two incognitos. We drew near them, 
full of respect, and our civil carriage did not displease 
them. Belleville took the least by the hand, and I 
the biggest. I endeavoured to persuade her with 
what impatience I expected her. I blamed her a 
little, at which she seemed somewhat concerned ; but 
taking more courage, I discoursed to her of the thoughts 
she had inspired me with, and assured her that it was 
in her power to engage me for my whole life. She 
seemed extreme careful not to give the least mark of 
favour. At length, amongét other things, she told 
me that she was heiress to a great eftate; that her 
name was Inez; that her father was a Knight of the 
Order of St James, and was of a considerable quality ; 
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that she that was with her was called Isabella, and that 
they were cousins, All these particulars pleased me 
well, finding her a person of birth and therein my 
vanity flattered. At parting, I begged her to give me 
leave to come [to] see her. ‘What you desire of me,’ 
says she, ‘is the custom of your country, and if I 
were there, I would please myself to observe it; but 
we have different, and though I do not conceive any 
crime in what you ask me, yet I am obliged to observe 
certain rules of decency, which by no means I will 
transgress. J will contrive some other way to see 
you, and of this, depend upon me and do not take it 
ill that I refuse you a thing which is not in my power 
to grant. Adieu,’ continued she, ‘ I will think of what 
you desire, and will let you know what I can do.’ I 
Kissed her hand, and so withdrew, extremely touched 
with her way as well her wit and her prudence. 

“ As soon as I was alone with Belleville I asked him 
if he was pleased with the conversation he had enjoyed. 
He answered me that he had great cause to be so, and 
that Isabella seemed to be of a nature sweet and 
amiable. ‘You are very happy,’ said I, ‘already to 
have found so much kindness. Inez gives me no room 
to hope for any. She’s of a gay huomur, and turns 
everything I say to her into a jest, and I despair ever 
to make her serious.’ Some days passed before we either 
saw or heard from them. But one morning, as I was at 
mass, an old woman, hid under a veil, comes up tome 
and presents me a billet in which I read these words : 

“* You appear too amiable to me to see you often, 
and I must needs confess to you that I a little mistrust 
my own heart. If yours is truly touched for me, 
marriage mug be thonght on. I have told you that 
I am rich, and I have told you the truth. That part 
which I offer you is not inconvenient to take. But 
consider of it and in the evening I shall be on the banks 
of Manzanares, where you may let me know your 
thoughts.’ 
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“As the place where I was did not allow me to 
write her an answer, so I contented myself to note 
only on my table-book these lines : 

“ «You have power to make me take what journey 
you please. I am very sensible that I love you too well 
to be at ease, and that I have more cause to suspect my 
own weakness than you have to be afraid of yours; 
however, I shall be at Manzanares, being resolved to 
obey you whatever you command me.’ 

“T gave my table-book to this honest messenger, 
which had the looks though to Steal off the plates and 
the clasps before she would deliver it. I desired 
Belleville to let me go alone to this assignation. He 
told me he was very glad of it, for Isabella had given 
him notice that she desired to speak with him alone at 
the Florid. It was with impatience that we waited 
for the appointed hour, and then we quitted each 
other, after having wished ourselves good success in 
our adventure. 

‘As soon as I came to the river-side, I carefully 
looked at all the coaches which passed by; but it 
was hard for me to discover anything because they had 
double curtains drawn. But at last there came one 
and Stopped, and I perceived some women in it, who 
gave me a sign to approach. There was Inez, who 
was more concealed than usual, and I could not know 
her but by her voice. ‘How induftriously you hide 
yourself,’ said I to her. ‘Do you think, Madam, 
that the thoughts of not being able to see you and the 
violent desires I have for it are not enough to Kill 
me with grief?’ ‘If you come along with me,’ says 
she, ‘you shall see me. But for the present I must 
hoodwink you.’ ‘To be free with you,’ said I to her, 
‘ till now you have appeared very amiable to me, but 
this mysterious carriage, which serves to no end but to 
make me suffer, is troublesome. If I am so unhappy 
to be thought by you an unfaithful man, you ought 
not at all to trust me; but if on the contrary J am in 
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your good opinion, you ought to declare it by a more 
ingenuous proceeding.’ Interrupting me, says she, 
‘You ought to be persuaded that I have Strong 
reasons for what I do, since notwithtanding what you 
have now told me, I alter not my resolution. ‘The 
thing, however, is at your choice; but for my own 
part, I will not let you come into my coach but upon 
that condition.’ As the Spaniards are naturally 
obStinate, I rather chose to suffer my eyes to be covered 
than to break off with her. I muét needs own that 
these appearances of good fortune had filled me with 
some sort of vanity, and I fancied myself with some 
princess which for the present had no mind I should 
know her, but afterwards that I should find her one 
of the mogt perfeé&t and richest women of Spain. 
This conceit hindered me any longer to oppose her 
will. I told her I submitted to her to be hoodwinked, 
and even to be blinded by her, if she could pleaseherself 
in the aétion. She tied a handkerchief about my head 
so hard, that at first she put me in terrible pain. I sat 
me down by her. It was now dark; I knew not 
whither we were going, but I gave myself up entirely 
into her power. 

“ She had with her two other women. The coach 
moved so long that I believe we passed through most 
of the Streets of Madrid. She entertained me with 
such witty discourse that I had no need to think the 
time or way long ; and I was even charmed with hear- 
ing her, when our unlucky coach, which was but a mean 
one, run upon another, and all on a sudden was over- 
turned, id we happened to fall in a place called 
the Marée, which is one of the greatest and nastiest 
ditches in the city. I was never so vexed in my life. 
The three ladies fell upon me, they almoét tifled 
me, and I was even deat with their noise. Having 
my eyes bound and my head turned about after a 
Strange fashion, I could not have my share of making 
a noise without swallowing a great deal of this Stinking 
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water. I then began to make some reflections on the 
unlucky hours of a man’s life; and though I dearly 
loved Inez, yet I found that I loved myself more, and 
wished I had never seen her. I cannot positively 
tell how things passed, but I felt myself delivered 
from that heavy weight which so oppressed me, and 
when, by the help of some people which drew me out, 
I got upon my legs, I could neither see Inez nor her 
companions. The folks which &tood about me laughed 
like so many fools to see me hoodwinked and so covered 
with this black water that I looked as if I had come out 
of an ink-tub. I asked the coachman where his 
migtress was. He told me the lady with whom I was 
was none of his miétress, and that she went away 
cursing of me ; that she was very dirty ; that he knew 
her not ; and that she only said to him at going away 
that I must pay him. ‘ sg tapas said I, ‘ where 
did& thou take her up?’ He answered me, at the 
gate Delscalsas Reales and that an old woman came for 
him and brought him to that place where he took her 
up. For my money I got him to carry me home. I 
expected Belleville with a mixture of impatience and 
grief. It was late before he came, and he was extremely 
satisfied with Isabella, in whom he found abundance 
of good nature, and an infinite deal of wit. 

“T related to him my adventure, he could not but 
laugh heartily at it; and as he was filled with an 
extraordinary joy, so he told me a hundred pleasant 
Stories, which put me indeed into a very bad humour. 
It was daylight before we went to bed, and I had not 
got up but to take a walk with him in the Prado. As 
we were going along by some very low windows I heard 
Inez cry out to me, ‘ Cavallero, go not so fat, it is at 
least fit to ask you how do you do after your fall last 
night.’ Advancing to the window, ‘Pray,’ said I 
to her, ‘ what became of you, fair Inez? And had I 
not misfortunes enough but I must lose you too?” 
‘You have not logt me,’ replied she, ‘but that a 
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lady, who was my relation, passing by in that moment, 
knew my voice and I was obliged againg&t my mind to go 
with her in her coach, for I was unwilling she shou 
see us together.” Though the coachman told me 
another Story, yet I duré not examine any further 
into the matter, for fear of making her uneasy, and with 
abundance of kindness I asked her when I should have 
an opportunity without any reétraint to let her know 
what a mighty passion and respeét I had for her. 

“¢Tt shall be very quickly,’ says she, ‘for I now 
begin to think you love me; but yet time muét con- 
firm me in this opinion.’ ‘Oh! you are very cruel,’ 
said I, ‘ and must have very little love for me, thus to 
defer what I so earnestly beg.’ ‘Speak the truth 
freely,’ says she, ‘ and tell me whether you will marry 
mei? ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘if you will, I’ll marry you, not- 
withstanding I have never yet had a full sight of you, 
nor have had the happiness to know you.’ ‘I am rich,’ 
says she, ‘ and am of birth, and they tell me I have some 
personal merits.’ I replied, ‘You have all things 
which please me, beyond any person in the world. 
Your wit hath charmed me, but you make me often 
despair, and I had much rather choose to die at once 
than suffer what I do.’ She fell a-laughing, and after 
that there were few evenings that we did not converse 
together, either at the Prado, or at Manzanares, or else 
at some house unknown to me, whither I was con- 
ducted. I mu confess I never went into the chamber 
with her, and only talked to her through the grates of 
the window, where for four hours together I used to 
make the moft impertinent figure in the world. To 
speak freely, one must live in Spain to be able to endure 
such ways and cuégtoms ; but dah really I loved Inez ; 
I observed in her something that was very smart and 
taking, which surprised and affefted me. 

“One time I met her in a garden, where she had 
appointed me to be and where she shewed me 
more kindness than she used to do. When she saw it 
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began to be dark, she desired me to be gone. I un- 
willingly obeyed her, and as I went along a narrow street 
I perceived three men with sword in hand set upon 
one single man, who defended himself valiantly. I 
could not endure to see so unequal a match, and I run 
to second him, but just as I came up to him they madea 

ass at him, and he fell upon me like a dead man. 

‘hese murderers ran away as fast as they could and by 
this time the noise had drawn out a great many people 
who, seeing me with my sword in hand, made no 
question that I was one of the criminals. They 
prepared to seize me, but perceiving their ill intention 
I thought it was better to provide for my safety by 
flight than to truét to my innocence. I was closel; 
pursued and which way soever I took, still they met 
with me, In this digtress I had a glimpse of a door 
half open; I slipped into it without anybody seeing 
me, and groping along I came at last into a very dark 
hall. I perceived light through a door; I could not 
tell whether it was best to open it, nor what I should 
say if there were people in it. I considered with 
myself that I had the looks of one affrighted and that I 
should be taken for a man that came from doing some 
ill a€tion and fought for an opportunity to do some 
other. I deliberated a long time, I liStened with great 
attention to hear somebody talk, and hearing none, at 
last I ventured and softly opened the door, and saw 
nobody. I nimbly looked about where to hide 
myself; methought the hangings tuck out in some 

laces, and really I got behind them in a little corner. 
Thad been there but a very little while, when I espied 
coming in, Inez and Tapa: 

“T cannot express to you, Madam, what a pleasant 
amazement I was in, to find myself in my miétress’s 
house. I no ways doubted that fortune favoured 
my design ; I was in no fear of those who might search 
after me, and as I was even ready to go and throw 
myself down at her feet I heard Isabella begin to 
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discourse. Says she: ‘What haft thou been doing 
to-day, dear Inez? Haét thou seen Daucourt ?’ 
“ Yes,’ says Inez, ‘I have seen him, and I have reason to 
believe he loves me desperately, unless all my rules 
deceive me ; he talks very seriously of marrying me. 
That which perplexes me is that he will firét see and 
know me.’ ‘And how is it possible for thee to deny 
either the one or the other ?’ replies Isabella. ‘No, 
I do not pretend to do it,’ answered Inez, ‘ only I take 
the most favourable opportunities. I fancy I shall not 
think it cunning to let myself in a full light and all the 
curtains open ; no, I intend they shall be close drawn, 
and that the windows shall only let in some glimmering 
rays of the sun, which shall serve to set me off. As to 
my birth, I have got my pedigree authentically drawn, 
which cost me nothing but a little old parchment 
gnawed by the mice. And as to ready money, thou 
knowest my old lover, hones Don Diego, will furnish 
me: when Daucourt has told and received it, he will 
little think that thieves are appointed to take it away 
from him upon our very wedding night. I have this 
day taken very fair lodgings ready furnished, so that 
thou wilt yield I have neglected nothing which 
might contribute to the success of a business so advan- 
tageous to me, and which I so miuch desire.’ Says 
Isabella: ‘Thy precautions seem very wise ; but yet 
I fear the discovery of the intrigue.’ 

* But,’ says Inez, ‘ prithee, my dear, what dost thou 
do?? ‘As to marriage, I make but a small progress,’ 
an Isabella,‘ but to speak truth that is not my design. 
I find Belleville an honest man ; I am sensible that I 
love him, I only desire the possession of his heart, and 
I fancy I should be sorry if he would marry me.’ 
‘Thou art of an odd sort of humour,” says Inez. 
‘ Thou loves him, thy fortune is none of the greatest, 
thou mighte& be happy with him, and yet thou doét 
not desire to be his wife.’ ‘But, prithee,’ says 
Isabella, ‘ who told thee that I should be happy with 
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him ? Love is so inconétant a thing that hardly are 
the fir& moments of marriage pleasant. I tell thee 
love must have something continually to provoke 
and spur it: novelty is a grateful dish to it, and how is 
it possible for a wife always to be new?’ ‘ And how 
can a mistress either,’ ? cries Inez, ‘be so?’ ‘Go, 
Isabella, thy modish maxims are not reasonable.’ 
‘Neither,’ says Isabella, ‘can I like of what thou 
designest ; and if thou wouldé take my advice, thou 
should seriously consider thine own age, for to 
speak freely, thou art old, very old. Is it just for aad 
years to put the cheat upon a man of thirty? He wi 
be enraged at thee, he will certainly forsake thee, or 
else he’ll break thy bones; nay, it may happen he’ll 
knock thy brains out before he leaves thee.’ 

“Inez was of a quick apprehension and brisk. She 
took it heinously that Isabella should reproach her with 
her age, and immediately she gave her the greatest 
box on the ear which perhaps was ever given. The 
other, of as haéty a nature, returned her two. Inez 
lent her a dozen good cuffs with her fist, which were 
speedily repaid, so that my two female champions 
entered the field of Mars. The combat was soextreme 
pleasant between them that I almoét broke my sides 
with laughing in my little hole, and I had much ado 
to hinder myself from breaking out aloud; for you 
may easily believe, Madam, thst I had very little 
concern for either of them, after the trick which I 
understood was to be put upon me with so much malice 
and when I must necessarily look upon Inez as a 
common jilt. Isabella, who knew all the weak places 
of her enemy, took her opportunities, and being both 
younger and stronger, tore off her head-dress, and left 
her all bald. In my whole life I was never more 
surprised than to see the hair fall off, which before 
appeared so lovely to me, and which I thought had been 
her own. But this was nothing to what followed, 
for with one blow of her fist she not only made several 
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of her teeth leap out of her mouth, but also two little 
cork-plumpers, which served to fill out her hollow 
jaws. ‘And here the fray ended, for their chamber~ 
maids, who had heard the noise of the skirmish, run 
in, and with much ado, parted them. They said the 
bittereft things one against the other, and even 
threatened to reveal to the Inquisition most terrible 
crimes with which they reproached each other. 

Inez, finding herself with her chambermaid only, 
looked at herself a long time in a great glass, and 
protested that there was nothing so injurious which 
she had not said to Isabella that she might be revenged 
of her for the abuses she had received from her. At last 
she sat her down and rested herself a while. A little 
table was brought and set before her, and upon it she 
lay an artificial eye, which used to fill up the place of a 
natural one she wanted ; afterwards she takes off her 
face as much white and red colour as, without any 
hyperbole, would have covered a mask. It would be 
hard to describe to you, Madam, the extraordinary 
ugliness of this woman, who till now had appeared to 
me very pretty. I rubbed my eyes; I was like a man 
that could not tell whether he doted, or had some 
idle dream. To be short, she undressed herself and was 
almo&t naked: and here I shall forbear representing 
to you this frightful carcase. But certainly love never 
met with a better cure. In all those parts where other 
folks are fat and plump she was lean and hollow ; she 
looked perfe€tly like a skeleton which by some secret 
spring was made to move about the room. She 
was in a gown with a white mantle upon her shoulders, 
her head bald, and her arms appeared extreme little 
and lean. 

She bethought herself that in the scuffle her pearl 
bracelets broke ; she had a mind to gather them up, but 
had enough to do to find them. Her chamber-maid 
came to help her, they counted them, and found they 
had all but two, which were well cursed for my sake. 
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Inez swore by to oct Patron of Spain, that she would 
not go to bed till she had found them. Her maid and 
she looked in every corner and hole, removing the 
tables, tumbling the chairs, and throwing this way and 
that way everything they came near, for Inez was in a 
very ill humour. As I saw her make towards my 
corner, fear of being discovered by such a fury made me 
lie as close as was possible, but unluckily as I drew back, 
I threw down several bottles which stood there upon 
shelves and these made a mighty noise. Inez, believin, 
it was the cat which had done this mischief, with a 
her might cried out, Gato, Gato, that is, ‘Cat, Cat’; 
and lifting up the hangings to chastise the cat, with an 
amazement and rage which almost struck her dead 
upon the spot, she espied me. She fell violently upon 
me and pulled the hair off my head; she reviled me 
grievously, she was like one frantic, the veins of her 
neck were so swelled and her wrinkles and furrows were 
so frightful that methought I saw the head of Medusa. 
And in this my great terror I considered my escape 
when, on a sudden, I heard a Strange noise upon the 
Stairs, which gave me a fresh alarm. But Inez left 
me, and run down to know what was the matter, and 
by that time the whole house was filled with cries and 
weeping. 

ore officers of juétice, who had found this young 
man (of whom I told you before, Madam) lying 
upon the ground, and was the cause I was so hotly 
pursued, after some diligent search, found that he was 
the son of a lady who fived in the same house; they 
brought him thus with his body all wounded and 
bloody, at which sad sight she fell into a desperate 
condition. And as I had told Inez something of my 
adventure, that I might give her some satisfaction 
why I came into her chamber, so this lean hag would 
not keep my secret but to be revenged on me for having 
discovered her crafty tricks, was resolved to inform 
again&t me. 
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“*T have the murderer in my power,’ cried she. 
“Come, come along with me, and I'll deliver him 
up to you,’ Immediately she opens her chamber- 
door and being followed by a troop of alguazils, that 
is to say, serjeants or bailiffs, delivered me up to them 
with all the necessary evidence for my speedy trial. 
Says she, ‘I saw this wretch with his naked sword all 
bloody with the wound he came from giving; he ran 
into my chamber to save himself, and threatened me 
with death if I would not conceal him.’ Whatever 
I could say in my justification was all in vain they 
would not so much as hear me ; they bound my hands 
with cords and so led me to prison as a wretched 
malefaétor, whilf good Inez and the mother and 
sister of the wounded loaded me with blows and 
curses. They caused me to be put in a hole, 
where I was several days without having the liberty 
to give notice to my brother or my friends of 
what had passed; they likewise were in mighty pain 
about me, concluding for certain that I was 
murdered in some corner of a Street or else at 
some of my night intrigues. 


“At lag, Belleville, who Sill continued to see 
Isabella, acquainted her with his grief and begged her 
to assist him to discover at least what they had done 
with my body. She was so induftrious to get inform- 
ation about it that Inez’s chamber-maid, who had been 
ill enough used by her miétress, told her the whole 
secret of the hiftory, although her good lady had 
Mtri@ly forbid her. Upon this news my brother run 
to beg the king to have pity on me and to command 
them to remove me out of that hole, which seemed 
more like Hell than a prison. I swooned away when 
Isawlight ; I was so wasted and weak that I frighted 
folks ; but yet I could not come out of prison for some 
time, because of certain formalities. And I leave you 
to think, Madam, what I meditated against the 
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erfidious Inez; but yet I knew not whether ever 
should be in a condition to put in execution all the 
projeéts of my just revenge, for the gentleman who 
was wounded continued very ill, and his life was 
despaired of. Mine depended upon such a ticklish 
point, that I put up most ardent prayers for him, and 
in such a melancholy uncertainty I passed a great many 
hours. But my brother, who was persuaded of m: 
innocence, omitted nothing for the discovery of the 
authors of this murderous aét. At last, he understood 
that this young and wounded cavallero had a rival, and 
he made so diligent a search and examination that he 
certainly knew that the blow came from thence; he 
was so fortunate to get him apprehended, and this 
man freely owned the faét, which acquitted me. I was 
therefore set at liberty, and I conceived so much joy 
at it that I was sick for several days after; or 
rather, perhaps it was an effeét of that unwholesome 
air which I received in the prison. 

“In the meanwhile, wicked Inez, who to be sure 
was not much at ease for fear of what might happen 
upon her serving me such a pleasant trick, havin, 
notice that I was set free and in a condition to rewar 
her according to her merits, packed up her baggage, 
and one night privately runs away, and nobody knew 
whither she was gone. So that when we wanted her, at 
least to make her an example amongst the cheating 
jilts, we were disappointed. But I was easily satis- 
fied because naturally I do not love to do any hurt to 
women. But leé&t she might play me some other 
pranks, I left Madrid. That I might also avoid those 
of Spain, I am now returning into France, Madam,” 
continued he, “ whither I shall be very glad to carry 
your commands, if you’ll do me so great an honour 
to lay any upon me.” 

Though I have some trouble at what happened to 
this gentleman, yet I could not choose but laugh at 
some circumstances of his adventure, and I am willing 
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to believe, dear Cousin, that you will not be dis- 
pleased that I make you partake with me. I shall 
write to you no more till I come to Madrid, where I 
promise myself to see things far more worthy of your 
notice than hitherto I have been able to acquaint 
you. 

From St Augustin, this 

2gth [15th] of March. 
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I wovtp not, if you please, dear Cousin, have you 
angry that I did not write to you as soon as I arrived 
at Madrid. I thought it was better to tarry till I was 
in a condition to tell you something more exadtly and 
curious. I knew that my kinswoman was to go before 
me as far as Alcobendas, which is about six leagues 
digtance from Madrid. As she was not yet come, 
and I had a mind to Stay for her, Don Frederic de 
Cardonne proposed to me to go dine at a very fine 
house, the maéter whereof was his particular ac- 
quaintance. So that instead of going into this little 
village we crossed by it, and through a walk pleasant 
enough we came to the house of Don Augustin 
Pacheco.* 

This gentleman is ancient, and yet he is lately 
married to Donna Theresa de Figueroa. This is his 
third wife, and she is but seventeen years of age, but of 
such an agreeable humour and so ingenious that we 
were perfeCtly charmed with her wit and her person. 
It was then ten o’clock when we got there. The 
Spaniards are naturally lazy and love to rise late ; and 
these two were yet in bed. Her husband gave us such 
a frank and civil reception as sufficiently testified how 
much he was pleased that we came to see him. He 
went to walk in his gardens, whose exa€tness yields in 
nothing to ours. I accompanied him without delay ; 
for the weather was very inviting, and the trees in this 
country are as forward in the month of March as they 
are in France at the latter end of June. Indeed, this 
is the most charming season for the enjoyment of 
what they call Le Primavera, that is to say, the 
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beginning of the Spring, for when the sun begins to 
have more force and heat, it scorches and withers the 
leaves as if they had passed through flames. These 
gardens of which I speak were adorned with bowling- 
greens, fountains and étatues, and Don Augustin was 
not backward to show us all the rarities. He is much 
taken with them, and values not spending money 
thereon, for he is very rich. He led us into a pele 
where there were divers tables of cedar-wood, set fu. 
of books. He immediately led us up to the biggest 
of them and told us they contained an inestimable 
treasure, and that there was a collection of plays of the 
be&t authors. 

“Heretofore,” continued he, “virtuous persons 
could not think fit to go to plays. There was nothing 
to be seen but aétions contrary to modefty; they 
heard discourses which were offensive; the actors 
made honest people ashamed ; there vice was flattered 
and virtue condemned ; the scenes became bloody 
with combats; the weakest was always oppressed by 
the strongeét, and custom gave continuance to crimes. 
But since Lopes de Vega hath so successfully laboured 
to reform the Spanish Theatre there is now nothing 
suffered contrary to good manners. Both the favourite 
the footman and the ploughman, without disguise 
keeping to their native simplicity, and making that 
pleasant by an ingenious turn, find the secrets to cure 
our princes, and even our kings, of that common 
disease to hear truth when their own faults are repre- 
sented. It was he who gave rules to his pupils, 
and who taught them to divide their plays into three 

‘ornadas, or atts. Since his time we have seen 

lourish the Montalvanes, the Mendozas, the Rojas, 
Alarcones, the Velez, the Mira de Mescuas, the Coellos, 
and the Villaizanes. But above all, Don Pedro 
Calderon excelled as to the serious and grave part and 
even in the comic part he surpassed all those that went 
before him.” 
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TI could not forbear telling him that at Vitoria I 
saw a play which to me seemed bad enough, and if I 
might speak my judgment freely, I would not have 
them intermix with holy tragedies (which require great 
respe€t, and according to their subjeéts should be 
worthily managed) any idle or silly jests. He replied 
that by this I had said to him he knew the genius of m 
country; that he had seldom observed the Frenc. 
to like what the Spaniards did; and as this thought 
carried him to some displeasing reflections, I assured 
him that naturally we have no antipathy for any 
nation ; that we even thought ourselves obliged to do 
justice to our enemies. And as to plays, though I 
had yet found none to my fancy, it did not follow 
but that there might be others much better and more 
agreeable to me. The manner of my talking to him 
did a little compose him, so that he desired me to go 
into his wife’s apartment, which was at the end of the 

llery. 

Den Fernand de Toledo and the three other 
Knights tarried there, because it is not the cugtom in 
Spain for men to go into women’s chambers while 
they are in bed. Abrother has not this privilege, 
unless his sifter be sick. Donna Theresa received me 
in as kind and obliging a manner as if we had been 
long acquainted. And this must be confessed in 
praise of the Spaniards, that nothing of that sort of 
familiarity which comes from want of, or a mean 
education appears in their entertainments ; for with 
great civility and earnestness they are very careful to 
pay what they owe to others and at the same time do 
not forget what’s due to themselves. She was in bed 
without any coif or cornet ; her hair was parted in the 
middle of her forehead, tied behind with a ribbon, and 
wrapped up with carnation-coloured taffeta. Her 
shift was very fine and of so vaét a largeness that it 
looked like a surplice ; the sleeves were as big as men’s 
and buttoned at the hand with diamonds. Instead 
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of narrow point at the neck and hands, she had hers 
wrought with blue and flesh-coloured silk in flowers. 
Her ruffles were of white taffeta pinked. She had 
several little pillows tied with ribbons and trimmed 
with very broad and fine lace; she had basses all of 
flowers of point de Spain in silk and gold, which 
looked very pretty. Her bed was all of copper, gilt, 
with little balls of ivory and ebony; her bed-head 
was adorned with four rows of little copper balusters, 
very well wrought. 

She asked me leave to rise, but when she came to 
put on her stockings and shoes, she caused the key to 
be taken out of the door, and that to be bolted. I 
enquired the reason of this barricading. She told me 
that she knew there were with me some Spanish 
gentlemen, and that she had rather lose her life than 
they should see her feet. I broke out into laughter, 
and begged her to let me see them, for that I could not 
apprehend that the thing was of that moment. It is 
true, indeed, that for their littleness they are some- 
thing extraordinary, for I have seen children of six 
years old have as great. As soon as she was up she 
took a little cup full of red, and with a good big pencil 
she laid it on, not only upon her cheeks, her chin, under 
her nose, above her eyebrows and the edges of her 
ears, but she also bedaubed the inside of her hands, 
her fingers, and her shoulders. She told me that 
every night at going to bed and every morning at 
rising they laid is colour on; that she did not paint, 
and that she was willing enough to leave the use of this 
red but that it was such a general custom that it could 
not be dispensed with, for let one be of never so fresh 
a colour, they would look pale and sickly when they 
were near others if they did not use this red. One of 
her women perfumed her from head to foot with 
excellent paétills, the smoke whereof she made to 
ascend to | another took orange-flower-water in 
her mouth and dexterously through her teeth she 
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sprinkled it like rain upon her, and this they call 
roussia, She told me that there was nothing that 
spoiled the teeth more than this way of squirting it, 
but that the water smelt better for it. Of this I 
doubted, and I thought it very ugly that an old woman, 
such as that was which I saw there, should come and 
spurt water out of her mouth in my face. 

Don Augustin, having known by one of his wife’s 
servants that she was dressed, did not and upon the 
custom of the country, but led Don Fernand and the 
Knights into her chamber. The conversation was 
not long in common, but we divided. For my part, 
I discoursed with Donna Theresa, and she told me she 
was born at Madrid, but was brought up at Lisbon 
with her grandmother, who was sister to DonAugustin 
Pacheco, so that her husband was her great-uncle ; 
and these sort of alliances are often contracted in 
Spain. She talked to me much of the young Infanta of 
Portugal and boasted mightily of her wit, and told 
me if I would go into her closet I might judge of her 
beauty for she had her picture there. I immediately 
went, and was surprised with the charms I observed 
in this Princess. She had her hair cut and curled 
like the periwig of an abbot, and a Guard-Infant 
or farthingale,’ so big that there were upon it two 
baskets of flowers and little vessels of medicinal 
earth, of which they eat a great deal in Portugal and 
Spain, although ’tis an earth that hath little tafte. 
Donna Theresa shewed me the skin of a serpent 
which her husband killed in the Indies; and though 
it was dead, yet I was afraid of it. Those of this kind 
are extreme dangerous ; but it seems as if Providence 
had taken care to preserve men from them, for these 
serpents have a sort of bell about their head which 
rings when they move and so gives notice to travellers 
to secure themselves. 

This young lady, who is a great lover of Portugal, 
discoursed to me much in its favour. She told me that 
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the sea which flows up the Tagus renders the river 
capable to bear the greatest galleons, and the fairest 
ships upon the ocean: that the city of Lisbon stands 
upon the side of a little hill, which insensibly descends 
to the very brink of the Tagus, so that the houses, 
being built one above another, are all seen at once, and 
so becomes a very pleasant prospect. The old walls 
which the Moors built about it are yet Standing ; 
there are of them four rounds built at divers times ; the 
la&t may have about six leagues circumference. The 
castle, which stands upon a hill, hath its particular 
beauties. In it you see palaces, churches, fortifications, 
gardens, Armouries and Streets. There is always a 
good garrison with a governor. This fortress com- 
mands the city, and from thence they may thunder 
upon it in case it proves rebellious. The palace where 
the king lives is more considerable, if not for its Strength 
yet for the uniformity of its buildings. Everything 
there is great and magnificent : the prospect it has to 
the sea hath made them take so much care to beautify 
it. She discoursed to me afterwards of the public 
places, which are adorned with vaults and arches, 
and of the great houses round about the Dominicans’ 
convent, where the Inquisition is, before the gate of 
which there is a fountain with a great many statues of 
white marble, which throw the water every way. 
She added that the fair of Roucio is kept on the 
Tuesday of every week, in a place which might be 
taken for an amphitheatre, because ’tis environed with 
little hills, upon which are built several fair palaces. 
There’s another place on the side of the Tagus, where 
the market is kept; and there one may meet with 
everything which can be desired, of the beé in its 
kind, either in fowl, fish, fruits, herbs, or pulses. The 
custom house Stands a little higher up, where there is 
infinite riches and rarities, and some fortifications 
are lately made to preserve them. The metropolitan 
church is not eminent for anything but its antiquity. 
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It is dedicated to St Vincent, it is pretended that after 
he had suffered martyrdom they refused him burial, 
and that the ravens watched over his body till some 

ious persons came and took it up and carried it to 

‘alencia in Spain to have it worshipped; and for 
this reason there are ravens kept in the church, and 
there is a box for them into which are put the alms to 
buy them food. 

“Although Lisbon,” continued she, “is a very 

leasant place to live in, yet we dwelt at Alcantara. 

is village is not above a quarter of a league from the 
city. There’s in it a royal house, not so fine for its 
buildings as for its situation; the river supplies the 
place of a canal. There one sees admirable gardens, 
all filled with grottoes and cataraéts, or great falls of 
water, as well as spouts of water. Belem is not 
far from hence: it is the place designed for the 
sepulture of the kings of Portugal, in the church of 
the Jeromites. It is all covered over with white 
marble; the pillars and statues are of the same; 
the tombs are in even rows in three different chapels, 
amongst which there are some well wrought. Belem, 
Feriera, Sacavin, and some other places about the 
city are remarkable for the vast quantities of oranges 
and lemons growing there: the air you smell there is all 
perfumed; you can hardly sit down under the trees 
but you are covered with their flowers; one sees 
running amongst them a thousand little rivulets, and 
it may be affirmed that there is nothing more sweet 
in the night than the murmurs and harmony which 
are there frequently heard. At Belem there are great 
magazines of oranges, both sweet and sour lemons, 
pome citrons, and limes. They load them on small 
vessels, and so transport them into moét parts of 
Europe.” 

Likewise she told me of the Knights del Habito 
de Chrifto, “of the Habit of Chri&t”, whose multi- 
tude made them less considerable; and also of the 
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counts of the kingdom, which have the same privi- 
leges as the grandees of Spain. They are possessed 
of Las Comarcas, which are certain lands belonging 
to the Crown and divided into counties of a consider- 
able value. She told me that when the King intended 
to go abroad, the people had notice of it by a trumpet, 
which sounds very early in the morning in the place 
through which his Majesty is to pass. For the use 
"tis a ai and a drum ; and for the Infanta a hautboy. 
When they all go abroad together, the trumpet, the 
drum, the flute, and the hautboy march in a company, 
and by this means, if anyone cannot get into the 
Palace to present a petition, he need only wait for 
the King’s coming by. Eight leagues from Coimbra, 
there’s a fountain in a place called Cedima, which 
draws in and swallows down everything which touches 
its water. Experiments are often made upon great 
branches of trees, and sometimes of horses, which 
they cause to be brought there, from whence they 
cannot get back but with great difficulty. 

“But that which causes the greatest wonder,” 
added she, “is the lake of the mountain of Strella 
where there are often found the wrecks of ships, 
broken maéts, anchors, and sails, and yet the sea is 
above twelve leagues off, and this is upon the top of a 
very high hill too; it cannot be imagined by what 
means all these things should come there.” Whilé I was 
hearing with great delight Donna Theresa relate these 
things, her husband and the rest of the company 
came and interrupted us. Don Augnétin was a man 
of understanding, and for his age was very pleasant. 

“Tf my curiosity is not indiscreet, pray, Madam,” 
says he, “tell me what subject this child has enter- 
tained you with.” 

“ Ms Tio,” replied she, that is, “ my Uncle ”, “ you 
may easily believe it was Portugal.” 

“Oh, I thought as much,” cried he. ‘“ There it is 
she always chooses her field of ation.” 
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“ Dear God,” says she, “ everybody has some place 
they love, and when once you are got to your Mexico 
one cannot draw you from thence.” 

“You have been in the Indies,” resumed I, “ and 
Donna Theresa hath shewed me a serpent which she 
says you killed there.” 

“Zt is true, Madam,” continued he, “and if it 
were not time for you to dine it would not, it may be, 
be unpleasant for you to hear of what I have seen 
there. But,” says he, “I shouid go to Madrid, and 
if you please, I’ll bring to you Donna Theresa. It 
is there, indeed, where I should lay the scene of 
discourse, and where I could tell you of things which 
I believe you would not be unwilling to know.” 

T assured him that he would do me a particular 
favour to give me so signal a mark of his kindness, and 
that I should be overjoyed to see the fair Donna 
Theresa and to hear her talk of the Indies, she that 
discoursed so admirably of everything. He took me 
by the hand and led me down into a hall paved with 
marble, which was hung with pi€tures instead of 
tapeftry, and set round with cushions. Cloth was 
laid there upon a table for the men, but upon a carpet 
on the floor it was laid for Donna Theresa, myself 
and my daughter. 

I was surprised at this fashion, not having been used 
to dine so. However, I took no notice of it and I had 
a mind to try it, but I was never more uneasy; my 
legs ached most horribly ; one while I leaned upon my 
elbow, and then upon my hand. In a word, I could 
not dine, and yet the good lady was not sensible of 
it, for she thought the women in France were used 
to eat upon the floor, as they did in Spain. But Don 
Fernand de Toledo, who observed me uneasy, rose 
from the table with Don Frederic de Cardonne and 
both of them told me that absolutely I should sit 
with them. I was willing enough, provided Donna 
Theresa would do so too, but she dur§t not, because 
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there were men, upon whom she did not so much 
as lift up her eyes but by Stealth. Don Augustin 
bid her come without ceremony, and told her that 
they muét let me know that they were glad to see me 
at their house. But that which was very pleasant 
was when this lady was set upon a chair she was no 
less [ill] at ease than I was when I sat upon the carpet ; 
she protested with a pretty sort of freedom that she 
never before sat in a chair, and that she had never 
once thought on’t. Thus we dined very merrily, and 
there was nothing which could be added to the obliging 
manner of my reception in this house. I gave to 
Donna Theresa some ribbons, pinsand a fan. She was 
mightily pleased, and gave me as many thanks, as if the 
present had been of value. Her thanks were not 
common; one could not observe in them anything 
that was low or covetous. And to speak trath, tl 
have abundance of wit and sense in this country; it 
appears even in the smallest trifles. 

had not been gone an hour from this house 
when I saw coming towards us two coaches drawn 
by six mules apiece, which galloped a great pace and 
faster than the best horses could do. f could hardly 
have believed that mules could run so faét. But that 
which I wondered most at was the manner of their 
being harnessed. These two coaches and their 
furniture took up almost a quarter of a league of room. 
There was one with six glasses, indifferent large and 
made like ours, except that the upper part is very tow, 
and so, inconvenient. Within, it had a cornice of 
wood gilt, but so large that it looked like one for a 
chamber. The coach was gilt on the outside, which 
is only allowed to ambassadors and étrangers. The 
curtains were of damask and cloth sewed together. 
The coachman rode upon one of the fore mules ; they 
do not sit in the coachbox, although there is one; and 
upon my asking the reason of it Don Frederic de 
Cardonne told me that he had been assured that this 
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custom has been ever since the coachman of the 
Lord Duke d’Olivarez drove his master, who over- 
hearing something of great importance which the 
Duke told to one of his friends, revealed it. The 
matter having made a great noise at Court (for it 
seems the Duke accused his friend of some indis- 
cretion, which nevertheless he was innocent of), ever 
since they have been so cautious to make the coachman 
ride upon the first mule. Their traces are silk or 
hempen cords, so excessive long, that from one mule 
to another there’s above three ells digtance, and 
cannot underétand but that ere cung should break 
atthe rate they run. It is true that though they run 
very faét in the country, yet they very softly 
in the city; and ’tis a tiresome thing to go so 
slowly, as if they told their steps, And though at 
Madrid they have but four mules, yet they have a 
postillion. 

My relation was in the first of these coaches with 
three Spanish ladies. The gentlemen and the pages 
were in the other, which was not made after the 
same manner. It had boots, as formerly our coaches 
had; they were to let down, and the leather is open 
at the bottom, so that when the women come out 
(if they have no mind that their feet should be seen) 
the boot is let down to the ground to hide their 
shoes. It had glasses twice as big as my hand made 
fast to each end of the coach, for the convenience of 
calling to the footman. Nothing more resembles our 
garret windows than these do. The top of the coach 
is covered with grey barragon, and the curtains are of 
the same, large and long, hang without, and draw round 
and are fastened with buttons and loops. This looks 
very ill, and you are enclosed within as if you were in 
a box. 

My relation was dressed half French and half 
Spanish ; she seemed overjoyed to see me, and I 
was no less to see her. As to her person, I found 
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her not at all changed ;_ but I could not forbear laugh- 
ing at her way of speaking. She now understands very 
little French, although she continually speaks and loves 
it so much that it is impossible for her to learn a 
other language. But she now mixes Italian, Engli 
and Spanish with her own natural language ; and this 
makes such a jargon, as is very Strange to one who knew 
her, as I did, to have the French language in its 
pasty, and able to read le€tures of it to the learned. 

he cannot endure to be told that she has forgot it ; 
and indeed she does not believe it, having never left 
off speaking it, either with some of her own women 
or with ambassadors and Strangers, who generally 
understood it. Nevertheless, she speaks very ill. And 
if one is not at the fountain-head, it is difficult long 
to speak a language well which is every day changing 
and continually making new progresses. 

I found the ladies which were with her extreme 
pretty. I do assure you that there are in this count 
some very handsome and amiable. We embraced ea: 
other often, and went back to Madrid. Before 
we came there we passed over a sandy plain of about 
four leagues, but so uneven that every moment we fell 
into holes big enough to bury the coach, and which 
hindered it for going very fast. This uneven way 
lasted till we came to a little village called Mandes, 
which is but half a league from Madrid. All the 
country there is dry and very open ; you can scarcely 
see a tree on any side you look. The city 1s 
situated in the middle of Spain, which is New 
Castile. It is above an age since the Kings of Spain 
have chosen to keep their court in it, because of the 
purity of the air and the goodness of the water, which 
really is so good and so light that the Cardinal 
Infante would drink no other when he was in Flanders, 
and he caused it to be brought by sea in earthen jars 
well Stopped. The Spaniards pretend that the 
founder of Madrid was a Prince named Ogno Bianor, 
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son of Tiberino, King of the Latins and of Manto, who 
was a queen more famous for the science of aftrology, 
which she understood to a wonderful degree, than for 
her birth. ’Tis thought that Madrid mut be in the 
heart of Spain because the little village of Pinto, 
which is not above three leagues from it, is called in 
Latin, Pun@um, and that is reckoned to be in the 
centre of Spain." 

The firs thing I observed was that the city is not 
enclosed either with a wall or ditch, The gates, as 
one may say, are only made fast by a latch; those 
which I have already seen are all broken ; there is not 
seen any place of defence, neither caétle nor, in a 
word, anything which might not be forced with 
throwing of oranges and lemons ; but yet it might be 
necessary to fortify this city. The mountains which 
are around it are of some use for its defence ; I have 
passed through some places of them which are so 
narrow that one might shut them up with a good big 
stone and with a hundred men oppose the passage of 
awhole army. The streets are long and straight, and 
of a good largeness, but there’s no place worse paved ; 
let one go as softly as ’tis possible, yet one is almost 
jumbled and shaked to pieces. There are more ditches 
and dirty places than in any city in the world. The 
horses go up to the bellies, and the coaches to the 
middle, so that it dashes all upon you, and you are 
spoiled unless you either pull up the glasses or draw 
the curtains which I have spoke of ; very often the 
water comes into the coaches at the bottom of the 
boots, which are open. 

The houses there have rarely any great gates to 
them; those which have are without courts. The 
doors, indeed, are pretty large, and for the houses they 
are very graceful, spacious and convenient, though 
they are only built of earth and brick. I think they 
are altogether as dear as at Paris. The firs Storey 
which they raise belongs to the King, and he can either 
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let or sell it, unless the owner of the house buys it off, 
which is almost con tantly done, and this is a consider- 
able revenue to the King. 

There is commonly in every house ten or twelve 
rooms on a floor, in some twenty and more they have 
their summer and their winter apartments and very 
often one for autumn and another for springtime, so 
that having very great families, they are forced to 
lodge them in some neighbouring houses which they 
hire on purpose for them. 

You must not wonder, dear Cousin, that they have 
somany domestics. There are two reasonsforit. The 
first is that both for food and wages the Spaniards 
give but two reales a day, which is not above sixpence 
of our money. I say the Spaniards do this, for 
Strangers pay after the rate of four reales, which is 
about pill ll te of our money. Neither do the 
Spaniards give to their gentlemen above fifteen crowns 
a month, with which they must wear velvet in winter 
and taffeta in semmer. But then they live only upon 
onions, peas and such mean stuff and this makes the 
pages and footmen as greedy as dogs. But I should 
speak of the other domestics as well as the pages, for 
in this matter they are all alike let them have what 
wages they will. They are kept so very hungry that 
in carrying the dishes to the table they eat half the 
vidtuals that is in them; they throw it into their 
mouths so burning hot that you shall observe their 
teeth all rotten with the practice. I advised my kins- 
woman to get a little silver Stewpan made and fastened 
with a padlock like that I saw of the Archbishop of 
Burgos, and she did so. And now after the cook hath 
filled it, he looks through a little grate to see whether 
the soup does well ; and thus the pages get nothing of 
it but the Steam. Before this invention, it happened 
a hundred times that when we thought to have taken 
up some broth, we found neither that nor any flesh : 
for you must know that if the Spaniards are temperate, 
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*tis when the expense is their own; they are not so 
when they eat at another’s cost." I have seen persons 
of the highest quality eat with us like so many wolves, 
they were so hungry. They were sensible enough of it 
themselves, and prayed us not to wonder at it, for 
they found the ragouts after the French way so 
excellent that they could not forbear. 

There are cook-shops almost at every corner of a 
Street. These have great kettles set upon trivets. 
There folk may have such ordinary things as beans, 
garlick, leeks, or a little broth in which they steep their 
bread, The gentlemen and waiting-women go thither 
as other people, for at home they only dress vi€tuals for 
the master and mistress, and their children. They 
are Strangely temperate in wine; the women never 
drink any, and the men so little that a quarter of a pint 
will serve one whole day. You cannot affront a man 
worse than to call him a drunkard. Here’s indeed a 
great many things to make up the first reason why they 
keep so many servants. Now follows the second. 

When a great man dies, if he had a hundred servants, 
his son keeps all he found in the house without putting 
one away. When the mother happens to die, either her 
own daughter or her daughter-in-law takes into her 
service all the women servants, and this cuétom holds 
to the fourth generation, for they are never turned 
away. They are put, as I have told you, into neigh- 
bouring houses, and have their rations or allowances. 
They come often to their magter or miétress’s house, 
but ’tis rather to shew they are not dead than to do any 
service. I was to see the Duchess of Ossona, which is a 
very great lady, and I was amazed to see so many 
chambermaids and women, for every room was full of 
them. I asked her how many shehad. She told me she 
had now only 300, but that very lately she had soomore. 
If particular [private} persons have this custom of 
keeping so many servants, the King must needs keep 
abundance more, which, without doubt, is very 
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chargeable to him, and must hurt his affairs. I have 
been told that in Madrid only, if the pensions which 
he gives are reckoned, he gives ration or allowances 
to above ten thousand persons. 

As to the King’s house, the provision for it is daily 
brought in, and it is regulated according to the quality 
of the persons. There is distributed both tame and 
wild fowl, fish, chocolate, fruit, ice, charcoal, wax 
candles, oil, bread, and in a word, everything that is 
necessary for life. 

Ambassadors have their certain expenses, and so 
have some grandees of Spain. There are persons 
appointed to sell at their houses whatever I have just 
now named, and that without paying any custom or 
excise. And this saves them a great deal of money, for 
the duties upon all sorts of goods and wares are 
excessive high. 

None but ambassadors and Strangers are allowed 
to have a great many footmen and pages to follow them ; 
for by the pragmatic (by which name they call all their 
edits of reformation), they are forbidden to have any 
more than two footmen to follow them. It is some- 
what Strange that they who keep four or five hundred 
persons may not be allowed above three to accompany 
them. This third, you must know, is a groom, 
which goes on foot, and keeps near the horses to hinder 
them from putting and entangling their legs in their 
long traces, and he does not wear a sword as the 
footmen do. And I must needs say, that if age is a 
recommendable quality, these three men have that in 
a good degree. I have seen footmen of fifty years of 
age, and never under thirty. They are very un- 
pleasant to look at, being very tawny and of a clownish 
aspect. They cut their hair close on the top of their 
heads, only let around be a little long, but very greasy, 
and seldom combed. The hair they cut on the top of 
their heads is done in the shape of a wild boar’s head. 
They wear long swords with shoulder belts and cloaks. 
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They are all clothed either in blue or green ; and often 
their green cloth cloaks are lined with blue velvet cut 
in flowers; their sleeves are either of velvet, satin or 
damask. One would think that these should be 
handsome liveries, but yet I assure you nothing is 
uglier, and their ill looks disparage their clothes. 
They wear bands, but without any collar, which is 
ridiculous, And upon their clothes they have neither 
galloons, nor tufted buttons and loops, nor any sort 
of lace or trimming. 

Their gentlemen and their pages always go in a 
coach that follows; these wear black clothes in all 
seasons. In winter they wear velvet, with cloth 
cloaks, very long, but when they mourn they draw 
upon the ground. Although they are pages, they wear 
no swords, but most of them keep a little poniard hid 
undertheirclothes. Insummertheyweareither damask 
or taffeta, with cloaks of a black stuff, very light. 

It is only the great lords and the #itulados, or men of 
title, which are permitted to have four mules to their 
coaches, with those long traces, in the city. If any 

erson without the digtinétion of some charaéter, let 
ise be as rich as he will, should appear in the same 
equipage, he would be affronted and abused in the 
open Street, his traces would be cut, and himself 
fined very high. Here, it is not enough to be rich, a 
man ake also be of some quality. The King only can 
have six mules to his own coach and to those of his 
attendants; which coaches are not like others, 
and they are distinguished by this, that they are 
covered with green oil-cloth round, as well as on the 
top, just as the Stage coaches in France, except that 
they are not of wicker. But the carved work is very 
coarse, and ill done, and they have falling boots, and all 
is very ugly ; and one would wonder how so great a 
king can make use of them. But I have been told that 
these fashioned coaches were in use in Charles the 
Fifth’s time; that his were just like them ; and that 
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it is in imitation of so great an emperor that all the 
kings which have reigned since will have no other. 
Without doubt there must be some such great reason, 
for, notwithftanding this, the King has as fine coaches 
as any are in the world, some made in France and others 
in Italy and other parts. The great persons have also 
very Stately ones, but after the King’s example, they 
do not use them four times a year. All coaches are 
kept in large courts, in which there are several par- 
titions enclosed. There are, it may be, to the number 
of two hundred in one yard, and there are several of 
these yards or courts in divers parts of the city. The 
reason why they set them abroad is, because they have 
no room for them at home, their houses being built, 
as I have said, without courts or great gates. 

Of late, they begin to alter their fashion and use 
horses instead of mules. And to be just, these horses 
are extreme beautiful; there is nothing wanting to 
them, and it would be difficult for the be&t painters 
to draw any in greater perfection. But ’tis a piece of 
cruelty to make them draw such huge coaches, which 
are almoét as heavy as a house; besides, the streets 
are so very ill-paved that their feet are quite spoiled 
in two years’ time. They cost very dear and are not 
big enough for their coaches. But I have seen some 
draw their pretty little calashes, which were all painted 
and gilt like those which are made in Holland, and 
nothing looked more pleasant, and by their swift 
running and handsome carrying of their heads, you 
would take them for stags. As soon as you are out of 
town you may put six horses to your coach. Their 
harnesses are very neat, and they trim their manes, 
which hang to the ground, with ribbons of divers 
colours, and sometimes they dress up their manes with 
a great many puffs of silver gauze, which makes a very 
pretty shew. The harnesses for their mules are made 
of leather, flat and broad, with which they cover them 
almo$ all over. 
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Two days ago I went with my kinswoman to walk 
without St. Bernardine’s Gate. "Tis a place they 
frequent in winter. Don Antonio of Toledo, son to 
the Duke of Alva, was there, with the Duke of Uzeda, 
and the Count of Altamire. He had a harness for his 
horses of an Isabella colour, which so pleased me that 
I could not forbear speaking to him of it when his 
coach came near ours. According to custom, he told 
me that he laid them ail at my feet, and at night when 
we got home I was told that his gentleman desired to 
speak with me. He made me a compliment and told 
me that his maéter’s six horses were in my Stable. 
My kinswoman fell a-laughing, and made answer for 
me that I was so lately arrived in Madrid that I did 
not yet understand that one muét not praise any- 
thing which belonged to so generous a cavallero as 
Don Antonio, but however, ’twas not the fashion to 
receive presents of so great value, and desired him to 
take them back again. But this he would not do. 
We sent them back immediately ; he returned them, 
and so did we. To be short, the whole evening passed 
thus in sending backwards and forwards, and at last 
we were forced to write him a letter, and give ourselves 
a great deal of trouble to persuade him not to take it 
ill that I would not accept them. 

I am told that after the King has once made use of a 
horse, in respe€t to him, nobody afterwards will ride 
on him. It happened that the Duke of Medina de las 
Torres had bought a horse worth five and twenty 
thousand crowns; he was the handsomest and the 
bravest which was ever seen. He caused his 
ee tobetaken. King Philip the Fourth saw it, and 

ad a mind to see the horse. The Duke begged him 
to accept of him, but he refused him, and gave this 
reason, that as he would seldom ride on him, and that 
nobody would make use of him after he had mounted 
ee ry the strength and usefulness of the horse would 
e lost. 
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It is usual here for good families to put their 
younger daughters to ladies, by whom they are 
employed for the most part to embroider in gold and 
silver, or in silk of various colours about their shift- 
necks or hands. But if they are left to follow their 
own natural inclinations work very little and talk 
much. They keep also both male and female dwarfs, 
and very ee ones. The females particularly have 
very frightful looks: their heads are bigger than their 
bodies; they always wear their hair loose about 
their ears and hanging down to the ground. At first 
sight one would wonder what these little figures were 
when they present themselves before one’s eyes. 
They wear rich clothes, they are their mistresses’ 
confidents, and for this reason they are denied nothing 
they have a mind to. 

In every house at a certain Stated hour, all the 
women meet with the miétress of the family in the 
chapel, there to repeat their rosary aloud. They make 
use of no book to say their prayers by ; indeed it is very 
seldom they have any. The Count of Charny, who is 
a Frenchman, very handsome and of great worth, and 
is the King of Spain’s General of his Horse in Catalonia, 
told me that the other day, being at Mass, and as he 
was saying his prayers by his book, an old Spanish 
woman came and snatched it from him, and with great 
indignation threw it to the ground, saying to him, 
“Let this alone, and make use of your beads.” It isa 
Strange thing to consider how continually fond they are of 
their beads; every woman there hasa pair fastened to her 

irdle, and so long that they almost touch the ground. 
ey are perpetually without ceasing using them in 
the streets, as they play at ombre, as they discourse, 
nay, when they are making love, when they are telling 
lies, or speaking evil of their neighbours. They are 
continually muttering over their beads; let them be 
in never so much company, nothing of this hinders 
them Still to keep on their pace. I leave you to judge 
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what devotion there can be in this; but custom has 
a great power in this country. 

Till of late, women wore farthingales of a prodi- 
gious bigness, This fashion was very troublesome 
to themselves as well as others: there were hardly any 
doors wide enough for them to go through. But they 
have left them off now, and only wear them when they 
go to appear in the Queen’s or the King’s presence. 
Commonly in the city they wear a certain sort of 
yestment, which, so to speak properly, is a young or 
little farthingale'. They are made of thick copper 
wire in a round form about the girdle; there are 
ribbons fastened to them, with which they tie another 
round of the same form, which falls down a little lower 
and which is wider; and of these they have five or 
six rounds which reach down to the ground and bear 
out their petticoats and other garments. They wear 
a vast number of this device, and one would hardly 
believe that so little creatures as the Spanish women 
are could bear such a load. Their upper garment 
is always of a coarse black taffeta, or of a grey plain 
stuff made of goats-hair, with a truss or fardle coming 
down a little above the knees and round the upper 
garments, and if you ask them to what end this serves, 
they'll answer you that with this they can make it 
longer as it wears out. The Queen-Mother, as well 
as others, uses this to all her garments, Even the 
Carmelites wear them in France as well as in Spain. 
But as to women, it is rather a fashion which they 
follow than any frugality; for they are neither 
covetous nor good housewives, and of these things they 
have two or three new ones in a week. These upper 
garments are so long before and on the sides that they 
draw a great deal upon the ground, but behind they 
do not draw at all. Though they wear them down so 
low, yet they will tread upon them that their feet may 
not be seen, which are the parts they moét induftri- 
ously hide. I have heard say that after a lady has 
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obliged her gallant by all ible civilities and com- 
plane, to coat fo hint ae Madness, she will shew 

im her foot; and this here they call the highest 
favour. One must needs own, that in its kind there 
is nothing prettier. 

As I have already told you, their feet are so small 
that their shoes look like those of our babies. They are 
made of black Spanish leather, cut upon coloured 
taffeta, without heels, and as Mrait as a glove, 
When they go, you would think they flew ; we should 
not in a hundred years learn their way of walking. 
They keep their elbows close to their sides, and go 
without raising their feet, just as one slides, But 
to return to their habits. Under this plain upper 
garment, they have a dozen more, one finer than 
another, of rich stuffs and trimmed with galloons and 
lace of gold and silver to the girdle. That I have told 
you a dozen, pray do not think that I exceed the 
truth. During the excessive heats of the summer, 
they only wear seven or eight, of which some are of 
velvet and others of thick satin. They wear at all 
times a white garment under all the rest, which they 
call sabenagua [enagua}; it is made either of the fine 
English lace or of muslin embroidered with gold, and 
so wide that they are four ells in compass, I have seen 
of these worth five or six hundred crowns. At home, 
they wear neither the little farthingale nor pattens ; 
these la&t are a sort of little sandal, made of brocade or 
velvet set upon plates of gold, which raise them half a 
foot, and ie iy they have these they walk very ill, and 
are apt to fall. They use but very little aealebine 
in their Stays, the midét of which are a third part of an 
ell, One can hardly see in other countries women so 
slender. They shape their bodies before pretty high 
but behind you _ see them to the middle of the 
back, they are so naked ; and yet this is no charming 
sight, for they are all dreadful lean, though they would 
be very sorry to be fat. And this is a great error 
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among them. Besides, they are very swarthy, so that 
this brown skin which is glued to their backs muét 
necessarily be displeasing to those who are not used 
to it. 

They put red upon their shoulders, which are all 
naked, as well as on their cheeks. Neither do they 
want there for white, which is very good, but there are 
few which know how to use it; at first sight you can 
discern it. I have seen some of a very clear com- 
plexion that was natural. Most of them have ve 
fine and exaé features; in their looks and all their 
a¢tions you may see a little affectation of being courted, 
which their humour does not dissemble. It’s 
reckoned beautiful among them to have no breasts, 
and they take care very early to hinder them from 
growing big. As soon as they begin to appear, they 

ind thin pieces of lead upon them, as close as one 
would swaddle a child. id indeed their breasts 
are as flat and even as a sheet of paper, except the 
holes and hollowness which their leanness causes, and 
those are pretty many. Their hands have no defect, 
they are little, white and well shaped. Their large 
sleeves, which they fagten at the bottom of their 
wrists, Still contribute to make them appear less. 
These sleeves are made of taffeta of all colours, like 
those of the Egyptians, with ruffles of broad lace. 
Their Stays are commonly of gold and silver Stuffs, 
mixed with lively colours; the sleeves of them are 
very Straight and their silk sleeves appear instead of 
their shifts. Nevertheless, people of quality wear 
very fine linen ; but all others wear little or none. It 
is scarce and dear. Besides, the Spaniards have that 
foolish vanity to desire it very fine, insomuch that they 
had rather have but one sach shift than half a dozen 
a little coarse, and either lie in bed till ’tis washed or 
else dress themselves without any, which they fre- 
quently enough do. They use this fine linen after 
an ill manner when they wash it; for the women lay 
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it upon rough étones and so beat it hard with a Stick, 
by which means there shall be a hundred holes in’t 
immediately. There’s no difference between the 
best and the woré laundress ; all these creatures are 
very awkward. 

But I return to the women’s clothes, which I have 
often left that I might give an account of several 
things which occurred to me. I muét tell you that 
they wear about their necks bone-lace embroidered 
over either with red or green silk, or gold, or silver. 
They wear girdles all of medals and relics. There are 
divers churches which have not so many. They wear 
also the cord of some Order, either of St Francis, the 
Carmelites, or some other. It is a small cord, made 
either of black, white, or brown wool, and is worn on 
the outside of their Stays, and hangs down before 
the edge of their petticoats. They are full of knots, and 
commonly upon every knot there’s a diamond stone 
fastened. the make vows to some saint or other to 
wear their cords, but if the reason of these vows was 
a: a, into, it would not be found very good. 

‘hey have great tore of jewels, the fineét that can 
be seen. Neither is it enough to have one set of 
jewels, as our ladies in France have, but these must have 
eight or ten; some of diamonds, others of rubies, 
emeralds, pearls, Turkey-stones, and in short, of all 
sorts. But the workmen set them very ill, for the 
greatest part of the diamond is hid, very little of it is 
seen. I asked the reason of it, and they told me that 
to them the gold looked as well as the stones. But I 
am of opinion that their lapidaries do not understand 
how to set them better. I must except Verbec, who 
can do them well if he will take the pains. 

The ladies wear at the top of their Stays a broad 
knot of diamonds, from whence there hangs a chain 
of pearls or ten or twelve knots of diamonds, which 
they faéten at the other end to their sides. They 
never wear any necklace, but they wear bracelets, 
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rings and pendants [earrings], which last arelonger than 
one’s hand and so heavy that I have wondered how they 
could carry them without tearing out the holes of their 
ears. To which they add whatever they think pretty. 
I have seen some have good large watches hanging 
there, others padlocks of precious stones, and even 
your fine wrought English keys, and little bells. Thi 
also carry upon their sleeves, their shoulders, and a! 
about their bodies, Agnus Deis and little images. They 
have their heads Stuck full of bodkins, some made of 
diamonds in the shape of a fly, and others like butter- 
flies whose colours are distinguished by various stones. 
They dress their heads after several fashions, but still 
they must be naked [i.e. bare headed]; they part their 
hair on the sides of their heads and lay it across on 
their foreheads ; it shines so that, without lying, one 
may see themselves in it. Formerly they wore a tress 
or lock of hair, the worst made that one should see, 
and this fell all spread upon their shoulders, lest their 
own hair should mix with it, which indeed is very fine. 
They have usually five braided rolls, to which they 
fasten knots of ribbon, or else pearls, and these they tie 
altogether to their girdles, and in summer when they 
are at home, they wrap them up in a piece of 
coloured taffeta, trimmed with thread bone-lace. 
They never wear any sort of coif, either night or day. 
I have seen some which had their heads dressed up 
with feathers like little children. These feathers are 
very curious, and spotted with different colours, which 
make them much more beautiful. I cannot imagine 
why they do not make such in France’. 

he young women, or new-married, have very 
tich clothes, and their upper garments are coloured 
and embroidered with gold. I was to see the Princess 
of Monteleon. She’s a little body, not above thirteen 
years old, and she is lately married to her cousin- 
German named Don Nicolo Pignatelli. Her mother is 
the daughter of the Duchess of Terra Nova, nominated 
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to be a Camarera mayor, or firf& Maid of Honour, 
to the new Queen. These, that is to say the Duchess 
of Terra Nova, @’Hijar, and Monteleon, with the young 
Princess of the same name and her little sisters, dwell 
altogether. The Duchess of Terra Nova may be about 
threescore years old’. My kinswoman is one of her 
intimate friends, and she received us with such 
civility and kindness as is not usual with her, for it 
may be there is not in the world a more haughty 
spirit, which her very looks declare. Her voice is 
harsh, she speaks little, and would be thought of a kind 
and good nature; but if what is said be true, she 
is not really so, One shall hardly meet with 
reater share of wit, and a more piercing judgment than 
she has; she discoursed to us much of the place 
she was going to take upon her in the Queen’s house. 
Says she: “I'll negle&t nothing to make myself 
acceptable to her; [ll endeavour to discover every- 
thing that may please her; I am sensible that a young 
‘incess born in France, must be allowed a greater 
iberty than an infanta of Spain, born at Madrid. So 
that by me, she shall not be able to find any difference 
betwixt this and her own country.” She presented me 
with a pair of beads of palo d’Aguila, which is a curious 
sort of wood that comes from the Indies. Really, 
they are so long that when I hold them in my hands they 
reach to the ground. They are trimmed with two 
bunches of small green taffeta ribbon: each bunch 
has about three hundred ells in it. She gave me also 
some bucaros of Portugal, which are pots and dishes 
made of the medicinal earth, and are adorned with 
filigree work. And she presented me likewise with 
several other pretty toys. 

One can hardly see anything that looks more 
splendid than this house of theirs ; they use the upper 
apartments, which are hung with tapestry all done with 
taised work of gold. In one great chamber, which is 
longer than ’tis broad, you may see several glass doors 
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which go into closets or little cells. The firét of which 
is the Duchess of Terra Nova’s, hung with grey, and 
a bed of the same, and all other things very plain. On 
one side lodges her daughter, the Duchess of Monte- 
leon, who is a widow, and has her room furnished like 
her mother’s. Afterwards you come to the Princess 
of Monteleon’s chamber, which is not larger than the 
others, but her bed is of gold and green damask, 
lined with silver brocade and trimmed with point de 
Spain. The sheets were laced about with an English 
lace of half an ell deep. Over against it were the 
chambers of Monteleon and Hijar’s children, which 
were furnished with white damask. Next to these is 
the little chamber of the Duchess of Hijar, furnished 
with crimson-coloured velvet upon a gold ground. 
Their rooms were no otherwise divided than by 
partitions of a certain sweet wood, and they told me 
that six of their women lay in their chambers upon 
beds brought thither at nights. 

The ladies were in a great gallery, spread with a 
very rich foot-cloth ; there were set round it crimson- 
coloured velvet cushions embroidered with gold, and 
they are longer than they are broad. There were also 
several great cabinets inlaid and adorned with precious 
stones, but they are not made in Spain; and between 
them were tables of silver, and admirable looking- 
glasses, both for their largeness and rich frames, the 
worst of which were of silver. But that which I 
thought finest were their escaparates, which is a certain 
sort of a close cabinet with one great glass, and filled 
with all the rarities which one can imagine, whether 
it be in ambergris, porcelain, crystal, bezoar-stone, 
branches of coral, mother-of-pearl, filigree in gold, and 
a thousand other things of value. There I saw a fish, 
and upon its head there was a little tree: it was 
neither of wood nor of moss ; it grew on the top of the 
fish’s skull, which is very small. This seemed to me 
a great curiosity. 
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We were above threescore women in this gallery, 
and not so much as one man among us. They all sat 
down upon the floor cross-legged. This is an old 
custom which they have derived from the Moors. 
There was only one great elbow-chair of Spanish 
leather stitched with silk, and very ugly. I asked 
for whom it was designed. They told me it was for the 
Prince of Monteleon, who came not in till after all 
the ladies were retired. I could not long sit after this 
fashion, and therefore I got some cushions under me. 
There were five or six of them together, having in their 
midst a little silver brazier full of olive Stones, to prevent 
swooning’. When any lady comes to visit, the he or 
she-dwarf comes to give notice by kneeling down upon 
one knee, upon which all the company rises, and the 
young princess walks before as far as the door to receive 
her which comes to see her after her marriage. In 
saluting each other, they do not kiss, perhaps that is 
because they will not rub off the colour from one 
another’s faces, but they shake hands with their 
gloves off; and in discourse they say “Thou” and 
“Thee,” and without calling one another either 
“Madam,” or “Lady”, or “Highness”, or 
“Excellency”, they only say “Donna Maria”, 
“Donna Clara”, or “Donna Theresa”. I was 
willing to know the reason of this familiar way and 
I learnt it was to avoid all occasion of offence amongst 
them; and that as there were different ways of 
speaking to distinguish the great difference of quality 
and degree, and that it was not easy to observe all the 
tules about them without sometimes giving distaste, 
therefore to prevent which they have chosen to speak 
to each other without any ceremony at all. I muft 
also add that the women here do not intermix, and so 
these are always persons of quality together. The 
wives of the Long Robe never so much as go to visit 
the Court. ladies, and a man of birth ever marries 
with a woman of quality. Here one never sees those 
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which are not gentlemen mix with the nobility, as in 
France ; so that there can be little danger as long as 
they associate together. If there comes in a hundred 
ladies one after another, every one rises up as often, 
and they go, as in procession, as far as the ante-chamber 
to receive them. I was so tired that day that I was 
in a very ill humour. 

They were all very well dressed; and as I have 
already told you, they have very rich clothes, and 
their jewels are extreme fine. There are two tables 
for the game of ombre, at which they played very 
high and without any noise. I could not under- 
Stand their cards; they are as thin as paper, and 
painted after a quite different way from ours. One 
of those cards looks as if one held a letter. When they 
have a good game in hand, it were easy for a cheating 
gameéter to discover several of their cards, if not the 
whole game. 

While they played, they discoursed of news of the 
court and the city. Their conversation is free and 
pleasant, and it must needs be confessed that they have 
a certain quickness of wit which we cannot come up 
to. They are very kind and friendly; they love to 
praise, and do it after a gentle way, very ingenious]; 
and with great judgment. I am amazed to find suc! 
Strength of memory joined with so great a degree 
of wit and underStanding. They are compassionate, 
even almoét to a fault. They read little and write 
not much ; but yet by that little which they do read, 
they improve much, and that little they write is both 
exat and concise. 

Their features are very regular and delicate, 
but their excessive leanness offends one that is 
not used to it. They are of a brown complexion, 
and their faces very smooth. The small-pox must 
needs not do them so much hurt here as in other 
countries, for I have seldom seen any marked with 
them. 
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Their hair is as black as jet and very shining, not- 
withfanding there is cause to think that they comb 
long with one and the same comb, for t’other day I saw 
at the Marchioness of Alcafiizes* (who is sister to the 
Conftable of Castille, and whose firé&t husband was 
the Count and Duke of Olivarez) her toilet spread, 
and although she is one of the neatest and richest 
ladies, and the toilet was laid upon a little silver table, 
yet it was only furnished with a little bit of calico, a 
looking-glass no bigger than one’s hand, two combs, and 
a little box, and in a small china cup some white of an 
egg beat together with sugar-candy. I asked one of 
the women what she did with this; she told me this 
was to take the dirt off her face, and to make it shine. 
I have seen some whose faces were so bright that you 
would wonder. One would think that they were 
varnished over ; and the skin is so pulled and rubbed 
that I am confident it does a great deal of hurt. 
Most of the women make themselves eyebrows, and they 
have only as ’twere a little thread of hair, which in 
my mind looks very ugly ; but that which is yet worse 
is they comb the middle of their foreheads so much 
till they make their eyebrows meet, and this with them 
is extreme beautiful. 

But yet there are a great many whose fancies do not 
lie this way. I have seen some Spanish women more 
exa& to the rules of beauty than our French women, 
notwithstanding their way of dressing [the hair] cross- 
wise, and the little advantage which they give to their 
faces. One may say that they are like things made out 
of rule, for they have neither hair, nor cornet, nor 
any ribbon to set them off, and yet what country 
can show such eyes as theirs? They are so very 
sprightly, and declare so much wit, and by them talk 
to one in a language so kind and intelligible, that if 
they had no other charms these alone would make them 
pass for handsome women and unavoidably Steal 
away one’s affections. Their teeth are very even, and 
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would be white enough if they took a little care of them, 
but they negleét them ; and besides, their frequent 
use of sugar and chocolate does them much hurt. 
They have all a bad custom here, the women as well 
as the men, which is to pick their teeth, let them be in 
what company they will. This they reckon as a 
diversion, and do it with grave looks. They do not 
so much as know what belongs to having them cleaned 
by an arti&t, there is no such trade there, and when 
they need them to be drawn out, they get the surgeons 
to do it if they can. 

At my firs coming in to visit the Princess of 
Monteleon, I was surprised to see so many young ladies 
with great speétacles on their noses and fastened to 
their ears, but that which seemed strangest to me was 
that they made no use of them where it was necessary. 
They only discoursed while they had them on. I was 
difturbed at it, and asked the Marchioness de la Rosa 
(with whom I have contraéted a dear friendship) the 
reason of it. She’s a pretty sort of woman, and 
undergtands how to live. She has a near wit, and is 
a Neapolitan. She fell a-laughing at my question, 
and told me it was done to make them look grave, 
that they did not wear them for any need, but to 
draw respect. 

Do you see that lady,” says she to me, meaning 
one that was near tous. “I do not believe that for 
the last ten years’ she [has] ever left them off, 
but when she went to bed. Without lying, they 
both eat with them and in the Streets and assemblies 
you can never fail of meeting abundance of men and 
women with their s cles. Upon this occasion I 
must needs tell you ”, continued she, “ that some time 
ago, the Jacobite Friars had a suit in law of high 
importance, the success of which they were too much 
concerned for to negle&t any means. One of the young 
fathers of the convent had some kindred of the greatest 
quality, which upon his account did solicit very hard 
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on their behalf. The Prior assured him that if 
through his credit and interest they should get the 
better of the suit, he could ask nothing that should not 
be granted him for an acknowledgment. At last, they 
gained their point, and the young Father, transported 
with joy, immediately ran to tell the news, and at the 
same time prepared himself to ask a favour which a 
long time he had had a mighty desire to obtain, But 
the Prior, after having embraced him, with grave looks 
and tone, said to him, Hermano, ponga las ojalas*, that is 
to say, ‘Brother, put on speétacles’. The honour 
of this permission filled the young monk with a strange 
joy; he thought himself and his care too highly 
tecompensed, and had nothing else to ask. The 
Marquis of AsStorgas, Viceroy of Naples,” added she, 
“had his ®atue to the middle cut in marble, upon 
which he was very careful to cause his best speCtacles 
tobe put. It is so common a thing to wear them, that 
T have heard there are different spectacles according 
to the different qualities and degrees of men and 
women. Proportionably as a man’s fortune rises, he 
increases in the largeness of his spe€tacle-glasses, and 
wears them higher upon his nose. The grandees of 
Spain wear them as broad as one’s hand, which for 
distinGtion they call ocales. They fasten them behind 
their ears, and leave them off as seldom as they do 
their collars, Heretofore they had the glasses of 
them from Venice, but never since the enterprise of the 
Marquis of Cueva, which was called the Triumvirate 
because there were three persons who undertook to 
fire the arsenal of Venice with burning glasses, and 
by this means to make the King of Spain master of the 
city. The Venetians, to be revenged, caused a vast 
number of those ocales to be made, and sent to their 
ambassador at Madrid. He presented of them to the 
whole Court, and all that used them were almost 
blinded with them, for they were made of burning- 
glass, and very artificially done, and set in certain 
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frames made of combuétible matter, which with the 
lea&t rays of the sun would put all in a flame. It 
happened upon a council day, that in the room where 
they sat one of the windows was left open, and the 
sun shining perpendicularly upon their spectacles, all 
of a sudden they perceived a dangerous sort of fire 
contrived againét their eyebrows and hair. One can 
hardly imagine what a fright these venerable old men 
were in.” 

“T could wish,” said I to the Marchioness, “that this 
Story were credible, for ’tis very pleasant.” 

“As I did not see it,” replied she in smiling, “so 
I cannot positively assure you that ’tis true, but the 
business of the Jacobite friars which I have related 
to you, I had from the best authority.” 

I have since observed several persons of quality 
in their coaches, sometimes alone and sometimes in 
company, with these great spectacles hung upon their 
noses, which in my mind, is a Strange sight. 

This princess gave us a collation. Her women, to 
the number of eighteen, brought every one of them 
a great silver basin full of dry sweetmeats, wrapped up 
in paper, for that purpose cut and gilt. In one there 
was a plum, in another, a cherry or an apricot, and so 
in all the rest accordingly. This to me seemed very 
neat, for by this way one might either eat or carry 
away, without soiling the fingers or pockets. There 
were some ancient ladies, who after they had eat of 
these sweetmeats till they were ready to burst, filled 
five or six handkerchiefs full, and they bring them on 
purpose; and although they are well observed, yet 
no notice seems to be taken, but they are suffered to 
take as much and as oft as they will. They tie these 
handkerchiefs with Strings quite round their little 
farthingales. This is like the hook which is used in a 

antry, upon which is hung all sorts of flesh and fowl. 

fterwards they present you with chocolate, everyone 

a china cup full upon a little dish of agate set in gold, 
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with sugar in a box of the same. There was some 
chocolate ordered with ice, and some hot, and some 
made with milk and eggs. One drinks it with some 
biscuit, or else with some thin bread as hard as if it 
were toasted, which they make so‘on purpose. There 
are some women which will drink six cups one after 
another, and this they do very often twice or thrice a 
day, One should not wonder that they are so dry, 
since nothing is hotter than this liquor, and besides, 
they eat everything so very high seasoned with pepper 
and spice that one would think it impossible they are 
not burnt up. There were several also which eat 
great pieces of the medicinal earth. I have already 
told you that they have even a great passion for this 
earth, which frequently causes in them great ob- 
Structions; their Stomachs and their bellies will be 
swelled with it and become as hard as a Stone, and 
they themselves as yellow as saffron. I had a mind 
to taste this ragodt which is so much esteemed 
beyond its worth, but I declare, I had rather eat a 
piece of a stone. 

Tf one had a mind to oblige them, one must treat 
them with such kind of things which they call barros, 
and very often their confessors enjoin them no other 
penance than to forbear one whole day from eating 
thereof. It is said to have a great many properties; 
and is good against poison, and cures abundance of 
diseases, I have a great cup made of it, which holds 
a pint. It spoils wine that’s put into it, but it makes 
water excellent, which seems as if it boiled in it, at 
least one my observe it to work and fret, if it is proper 
to say so. And if one leaves it 2 little while, the cup 
shall be quite empty, the nature of the earth makes it 
so full of pores; it has a strong scent. We drank 
water there, which was very well ordered; one may 
truly say that in no place they drink it cooler. They 
make use only of snow, and are of opinion that it 
cools much better than ice. It is the custom here to 
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drink very cold water before they take their chocolate, 
which otherwise they think would be unwholesome. 
After the collation was ended, flambeaux were 
brought in; there came in first a little simple fellow, 
white with age, who was governor of the pages. He 
had a great gold chain and a medal about his neck ; this 
was the present he had at the Prince of Monteleon’s 
marriage. He kneeled down upon one knee in the 
middle of the gallery, and aloud said, “ Let the Most 
Holy Sacrament be praised”; to which everybody 
answered, “ For ever.” This is their custom when 
light is brought in. Next came in four and twenty 
pages following two by two; and in the same manner 
kneeled upon one knee; every one of them brought 
two great flambeaux, or one branch, and when they 
had placed them upon the tables, went out with the 
same ceremony. And then all the ladies made to each 
other a low bow, accompanied with a wish, as when they 
they sneeze. It is fit I should tell you that these 
branches are full of lamps fastened to a silver pillar, 
whose foot is very broad; there are most times eight 
and twelve pipes to every lamp, in which the wick 
burns, so that this gives a very great light. And to 
increase it yet more, they fasten a silver plate to it, in 
such manner that the light reflects upon it. One is not 
troubled with the smoke, and the oil they burn is 
altogether as good as that of Provence, which is eat 
with salads. I liked this fashion very well. When all 
the lights were put in their proper places in the 
gallery, the young Princess of Monteleon bid her 
women bring her wedding clothes that I might see 
them. They brought thirty silver baskets full, which 
were as deep and as wide as table-baskets; they were so 
heavy that there were four women to carry one basket. 
In them there was whatever is possible to be seen that 
is fine and rich, according to the fashion of the country ; 
amongst other things, there were six of a certain sort 
of close coat of gold and silver brocade, made like vests 
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to wear in a morning, with buttons, some of diamonds 
and others of emeralds, and of these every one had six 
dozen. The linen and the lace were not inferior to 
the rest. She showed me her jewels also, which were 
admirable, but so ill set that the biggest there made no 
better a show than a jewel set in Pans which one might 
as for thirty louis. 

will not write you often, because I will always have 
a Stock of news to tell ae? which in this place is pretty 
long in picking up. Pardon this tedious letter, and 
the little method which I have observed in it; I set 
things down just as they come into my mind, and that’s 
ill enough, but in your love, dear Cousin, I am safe 
from all my faults. 


From Madrid this 
2gth day of March, 1679. 
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T rear you'll take it ill that I have omitted writing 
to you one post, but, dear Cousin, I was willing to be 
informed of divers things, which I am now going to 
relate. 

And fir& I will speak of the churches of Madrid, 
which I find extreme beautiful and neat. The 
women of quality seldom go to them, because they all 
have their chapels in their houses; but there are 
certain days in the year when they never fail to be 
at them, of which number are all the days in the 
Passion week, and there also they make their Stations,* 
and sometimes go to confession. 

Our Lady’s Ehirch of Atocha, that is to say, our 
Lady of the Bush, is indeed a very fine one. It 
stands within a va convent, which is filled with 
religious women, who seldom or never go out of it, that 
being one of their rules they are to observe. They 
lead an austere life, and from all parts people come to 
pay their devotions here; and when the Kings of 
Spain have gained any victories or happy success, 

ither they go to sing Ze Deum. There you'll see 
a Virgin holding a young Jesus, which they report to 
be miraculous. She’s of a black complexion, and very 
often they dress her up like a widow, but upon great 
feétivals she is richly clothed and so adorned with 
jewels that nothing can be seen more magnificent. 
She hath in a particular manner the sun drawn round 
her head, whose beams shine admirably. She always 
has a vast pair of beads either in her hand or hung at 
her girdle. This chapel is on one side of the body of 

¥ Go to receive their indulgences, 
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the church, and in such a place as it would be very 
dark were it not that there’s continually burning above 
a hundred great lamps of gold and silver. The king 
has his gallery there, whose fore-part is made up with 
a lattice window. In all their churches they make use 
of hassocks to kneel on ; and when a person of quality 
or a strange lady comes in, the sexton spreads a large 
carpet before *em, upon which he either sets an 
oratory with cushions, or else he leads ’em to certain 
little closets, all painted and gilt, with glass windows 
round, where one is very conveniently placed. There 
never fails a Sunday that the altar is not illuminated 
with above a hundred thick wax candles. It is like- 
wise adorned with a prodigious quantity of plate, and 
so are all the churches in Madrid. Here are abundance 
of fine walks, made of your green turf, and set full of 
flowers, in which they place a great many fountains 
from whence the water falls Tao bases, either of silver 
or marble, or porphyry-stone. Round about them 
they plant great numbers of orange-trees, as high as a 
man, and these are set in very fine boxes; and among 
these they turn loose several birds, which make a pretty 
sort of music. And this, as I have described to you 
lasts almost all the year. Neither are their churches 
ever without orange or jasmine trees, which perfume 
them much better than their incense. 

In the chapel which they call Our Lord’s of 
Almudena, you see a Virgin, which they ‘tell ye St 
James brought from Jerusalem and hid in a tower 
which is in the middle of Madrid. ‘The Moors having 
besieged the city, the inhabitants were reduced to so 
great a want of provisions, that they were deliber- 
ating to surrender when, on a sudden, they found this 
tower full of corn. They concluded such a plentiful 
and seasonable ayer could be no less than the effect 
of a miracle. This filled them with joy and new 
courage, and made them so vigorously defend the 
city that the Moors, toiled with a long siege, were 
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forced to retire. Afterwards, they found the image 
of the Virgin, and in gratitude they built a chapel for 
her, upon the walls of which this whole higtory is 
painted in fresco. The altar, rails and all the lamps are 
of solid silver. 

The Minime[Minor] friars have a church near this, in 
which is the chapel of Our Lord of Soledad, where the 
Salutation is every night said. This is a place of great 
devotion ; I mean for those that are truly devout, for 
there are a great many persons which make it their 
rendezvous for other ends. 

But St Isidore’s Chapel surpasses all in beauty. 
He is the patron of Madrid, and he was but a poor 
labourer. The walls of the chapel are all cased with 
marble of divers colours and its pillars are of the same, 
and so are some Statues of certain saints. His tomb 
is in the middle, and four pillars of porphyry supports 
over it a crown cut in marble, in which are repre- 
sented flowers whose colours are so very natural that 
one may say art has outdone nature. The cupola 
without is adorned with the images of the Twelve 
Apostles, which Stand round it. 

I saw at St Sebastians (which at present is my 
parish) a canopy which the Queen-Mother caused to be 
made for the carrying the Holy Sacrament to the sick 
in bad weather. It is made of crimson velvet, em- 
broidered with gold ; it is covered with shagreen, and 
nailed with gold nails. It has several great glasses 
about it, and in the middle of its roof there is raised a 
sort of steeple, which is full of little bells of gold. 
Four prie&ts carry it when any person of quality is 
sick and desires to receive the Sacrament, and all the 
people at Court attend it. There are about a thousand 
flambeaux of white wax to give light, and several 
musical instruments play before it. They make some 
Stay at all the great places in their way, to give leave 
to the people to kneel and receive the Benediétion, and 
to let the musicians play upon their harps and guitars, 
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and sing to them. It is generally in the night-time 
that they carry it with so much ceremony and respect. 

When they are to celebrate a festival in some church, 
the evening before they set up a long pole faftened in 
the ground, on the top of which is a kind of a deep 
chaffing-dish which they fill with wooden chips mixed 
with brimétone and oil. This burns a long while and 
gives a very great light ; they place these poles in the 
form of alleys, which make a delightful sort of an 
illumination. 

The women which go abroad to mass hear a dozen 
of them, but show so much digtraGtion and wandering 
of thoughts that one may easily perceive their minds 
are employed on some other thing than their prayers. 
They wear muffs that are above half an ell long; they 
are made of the finest martins and sables which can 
be seen, and are worth 4 or 500 crowns apiece. They 
muét Stretch back their arms as far as possible they 
can, to be able only to put their fingers’ ends into the 
entrance of their muffs. I fancy I have already told 
you that the women are extreme little, and these 
muffs are very little less than themselves. They 
always wear a fan, too, and be it summer or winter,they 
never cease fanning themselves all the time of mass. 
In the church they all sit upon their legs, and are 
continually taking of snuff, and yet never smut them- 
selves with it, as ’tis usual. For in this, as in all other 
things, they have very neat and dexterous ways of 
management, Every time the elevation is made, both 
the women and men give themselves a score of blows 
with their fits upon their breagts, which makes 
such a noise that the first time I heard it I was very 
much affrighted, and thought they were beating 
one another. 

As to the cavaileros (I mean those which by pro- 
fession are gallants, and wear a piece of crape round 
their hats), as soon as mass is ended, they march up 
to the place where the holy water is kept, and ranging 
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themselves round it, they present of it to all the 
ladies, who also come thither, and at the same time 
say something to them that’s kind; to which the 
women make a pertinent answer in few words. For 
it muét needs be granted that they speak precisely 
what they should, and that extempore without an 
trouble of &tudying for words. But the Pope’s 
Nuncio has, upon pain of excommunication, forbid 
the men to present the women any holy water. 
And ’tis said that this prohibition was obtained at 
the entreaty of some jealous husbands. However it 
be, it is observed, and they say the prohibition even 
forbids the men to give each other any holy water. 

Let the Spanish women be of what quality they 
will, they neither have cushions in the church, nor any 
kind of train held up. For our parts, as soon as we 
appear there in our French clothes, everybody gets 
round about us; but the most troublesome of all are 
the big-bellied women, which are more inquisitive 
than the others and for whom they have here the 
greatest respeCt and complaisance. For ’tis pre- 
tended that if they long for anything, and miss of it, 
they receive so much hurt that they immediately 
miscarry, so that they have a liberty to pull off one’s 
gre and to tug, hale, and examine everybody as they 
ist. 

At first I could not take such kind of jesting, and 
talked to them so roughly that some of them went 
away weeping and durét not return. But there were 
others which were not so easily put out of countenance ; 
they would see my shoes, my garters, and what I had 
in my pocket. My kinswoman, seeing I would not 
permit them, told me that if the people once took 
notice of me, they would certainly stone us, and bid 
me let them have their humour. My women and 
chambermaids were yet worse tormented than I; 
and I am ashamed to tell you how far the curiosity 
of these big-bellied women proceeded. 
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I was told that there was a young man at Court 
who was desperately in love with a very fine woman, 
whose husband continually kept [her] under his 
eyes, so that finding no other way to speak to her he 
disguised himself like 2 woman big with child, and so 
went to her house. He addressed himself to the 
jealous husband, and told him he had the antajo 
(which is the word for longing) to discourse with his 
wife in private. The husband, deceived by this 
appearance, made no question that this was a pane 
big-bellied woman, and immediately consented that 
his wife should make this person happy with a long 
and pleasant audience. 

When any of these women long to see the King they 
give him notice of it, and he has the goodness to come 
into a great balcony which looks into the palace court, 
and there he tarries as long as they desire. 

Not long since a Spanish woman just come from 
Naples sent to beg the King that she might see him, 
and when she had looked upon him as long as she hada 
mind, in a transport of zeal, with hands lifted up, she 
said to him: “TI beseech God, Sire, that of his 
mercy, he would one day make you Viceroy of Naples.” 
*Tis said that this passage was a¢ted before the King, 
to inform him that the magnificence of the then Vice- 
roy, who was not beloved, far exceeded his. Very 
frequently there comes into my relation’s house women 
which are perfect Strangers, to whom nevertheless 
she is very kind and civil, because they are big with 
child, and such we must not vex. 

Thanks to Heaven, Lent is over, and though I only 
observed the Passion Week, yet that was more tedious 
to me than a whole Lent kept at Paris, for there’s no 
butter here; that little which one meets with 
is brought about thirty leagues off, wrapped up like 
sausages in hogs’ bladders. It is full of worms, and 
very dear. But the oil makes amends, for ’tis very 
excellent ; only, you know, everybody loves it not, and 
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I am one of those which cannot eat it without being 
very sick. 

That which makes it yet worse here is that fish 
is very scarce; it is impossible to have any 
sweet which is caught in the sea, for that is distant 
from Madrid above four score leagues. Sometimes 
there is salmon brought, of which they make pies, 
which being seasoned with spice and saffron is eatable. 
There’s very little fresh-water fish, and yet for all this 
they do not suffer much inconvenience, for indeed 
there’s hardly anybody keeps Lent, neither master nor 
servant, because of the great want of provisions. 
They take a licence from the Pope’s Nuncio, which 
costs about a shilling, which gives them leave to eat 
butter and cheese all Lent, and the heads, feet, and 
inwards of fowl, etc. every Saturday throughout the 
year. And it seems to me pretty odd that on this day 
they should eat the feet, head and inwards and yet 
dare not eat of any other part of the same creature. 

The shambles are as open in Lent as they are in the 
Carnival. Their way of selling meat is very trouble- 
some. It is close shut up in the butcher’s shop ; 
one speaks to him through a little window and desires 
to buy of him half a calf, or the like; he neither 
vouchsafes to answer you nor to show you the leagt 
bit of meat. At last you are content with a loin of 
veal, but he makes you pay your money down before- 
hand, and then through his little window he gives 
you a leg of mutton ; you return it and tell him it is not 
what you ask for ; he takes it again and inftead thereof 
he gives you a short rib of beef ; then you make a noise 
for your loin, but he concerns himself no further 
than to throw you your money and shut the window 
upon you. This vexes one, and you go to another and 
he treats you after the same manner, if not worse ; so 
that it is best to tell them how much meat you would 
have, and leave the ref&t to them. This flesh is ill 
for the stomach, it is so lean, dry, and black ; but as 
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bad as ’tis, yet there’s less required of it than of ours 
in France to make a good soup. Everything here 
nourishes so extremely that an egg does one more good 
than a pigeon elsewhere; and this I take to be an 
effe& of the climate. 

As to their wine, it does not please me; this is 
not the country where the excellent Spanish wine is 
drank that comes from Andalusia and the Canary 
Islands, which muét pass the sea too, to gain that 
Strength and pleasantness which we find in it. At 
Madrid the wine is Strong enough, if not too strong, 
but it wants that delicious tafte. Add to this that they 
keep it in bags made of buckskin and fitted up for that 
purpose, so that it always smells and taétes either of 
pitch or as if it was burnt. I now begin not to wonder 
that men are so temperate with such liquor. They'll 
sell as little a quantity of it as any one will, even to the 
value of a French double. But that which is so 
retailed out to the poor le is yet made worse than 
it would be by their letting it Stand all day in an open 
earthen basin, out of which they sell to those who have 
a mind. It grows sour, and smells so Strong that it 
makes one’s head ache in passing by. 

Lent makes no alterations in their pleasure ; indeed 
they are so moderate, or at least those they use make 
so little noise, that they enjoy them at all times, 

Nobody fails of going to their Station in Passion 
Week, but particularly from Wednesday to Friday. 
In these three days there is a€ted very different things 
by real penitents, lovers and hypocrites. There are 
divers women which under pretence of devotion 
constantly go to certain es, where for a year 
before they are assured to meet him they love; and 
though they are attended with several of their women, 
which they call duennas, yet as the crowds are great 
and love makes them ingenious, so they make a shift in 
spite of all the Arguses to slip on one side into a little 
adjoining house, which by a private sign they know, 
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and is hired for that purpose and without being used 
by anybody* but at that very moment of time. When 
they have done they return to the same church, 
where they find their women busy in searchingforthem ; 
they fall a-chiding them for their carelessness in losing 
them. And thus the husband, who for a whole year 
hath induétriously watched his dear wife, loses her at 
that very season when she is obliged to be the most 
faithfulto him. The great conftraint they live under 
puts violent desires in them to enjoy some freedom, and 
their very amorous nature makes them witty to find 
out means to bring about their designs. 

*Tis an unpleasant thing to see the Disciplinants. 
The first time I met one of them I thought I should 
have swooned away. The unexpectedness of such a 
terrible sight seized me ; fancy a man conning [a near 
you that he’ll cover you all over with his blood. This, 
it seems, is one of their pastimes; there are certain 
rules by which to discipline themselves handsomely, 
and masters to teach the art, just as to dance and to 
fence. They have a sort of a gown made of their 
batigte cloth, very fine, which comes down to their 
shoes; it is laid in small pleats, and so prodigiously 
wide that it contains at least fifty ells of cloth. They 
wear upon their heads a cap three times higher than 
a sugar-loaf, and of the same shape. It is covered 
with holland and from it falls a great piece of cloth 
which hides all the face and the fore-part of the 
body; there are two little holes in’t to see through. 
On the back of their waistcoats they have two great 
holes upon their shoulders; they wear white gloves 
and shoes, and abundance of ribbon which ties their 
waistcoat sleeves, but hanging down and not in 
knots. They also tie one to their whip; commonly 
*tis their mistress which honours them with this 
favour. And to be the more admired, they must not 
lift up their arms, only the wrigt and the hand, and the 
blows muét not follow hastily, nor the blood which 
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tuns out spoil their clothes. They give themselves 
mot terrible cuts and slashes upon their shoulders, 
from whence runs streams of blood. They walk so 
softly in the streets as if they counted their Steps ; they 
present themselves before their miStress’s window, 
and there with wonderful patience lash themselves. 
The lady, eae the lattice of her chamber, sees 
this fine sight and by some sign encourages her gallant 
to flay himself alive, and Jets him know how very 
kindly she takes this aétion of his. When they meet 
a handsome woman, they whip themselves after 
such a rate as to make the blood fly upon her. 
This is egteemed a particular civility, and the lady 
acknowledges and thanks them for it. 

When once they have begun to give themselves this 
discipline, the preservation of their health obliges them 
afterwards to use it every year, otherwise they would 
be sick. ‘They have also little needles Stuck in sponges, 
with which they prick their shoulders and their 
sides so eagerly as if it did not hurt them. But I'll 
tell you something yet stranger. Several courtiers 
often take this walk in the night, but they are commonly 
the young fools, and they give notice to all their 
friends of their design, who immediately come to them 
very well armed. The Marquis de Villa Hermosa 
was one of them this year, and the Duke de Vijar 
was the other. This Duke went out of his house 
about nine o’clock at night, he had a hundred flam- 
beaux of white wax carried before him, two by two. 
Threescore of his friends went before, and a hundred 
followed after him, and every one had his page and 
footmen; and it was a very long procession. It is 
known when men of this quality are to walk, so that 
all the ladies are in their windows, and hang out their 
carpets in their balconies; and that they may the 
better see and be seen, they have fambeaux fastened 
to the sides. The Knight of Discipline, with his 
guard, passes along and salutes the spectators. But 
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that which often causes a great deal of mischief is 
when the other Disciplinant, who stands upon his 
honour and reputation, marches with his great com- 
pany in the same street. This happened to these 

ersons I have now mentioned. Each of them would 

ve the upper hand, and neither would yield it. 
The footmen with their flambeaux began to lay one 
another over the faces, and burn their whiskers and 
hair; the friends of each party drew their swords 
against one another. Our two heroes, who were 
only armed with this instrument of penance, search 
for each other and being met, begin a most terrible 
battle. After they have used a little discipline about 
one another’s ears, and covered the ground with the 
ends of their whip-cords, they fall to downright fifti- 
cuffs like any porters. Though, after all, there’s but 
little matter to laugh at in this piece of mummery, for 
they beat one another well-favouredly ; they wound 
and often kill; and here old enmities revive and are 
revenged. But at la&t the Duke de Vejar yielded to 
the Marquis de Villa Hermosa; they gathered up 
their broken whips and mended them as well as they 
could. The great cap, which was thrown into the 
canal, was wiped and put upon the penitent’s head 
again; the wounded were carried home, and the 
procession began again, and they walked more gravely 
than ever through a great part of the city. 

The Duke had a great mind the next morning to be 
revenged, but the King commanded both him and the 
Marquis not to stir out of their houses. But to come 
to what they do upon these occasions. You must 
know that after these servants of God are returned 
home, there’s a magnificent supper prepared of all 
sorts of meats ; and observe that this is on the last day 
of Passion Week. But after so good a work, they 
think they may do a little evil. Immediately the 
penitent causes his shoulders to be a long time rubbed 
with sponges dipped in vinegar and salt, leé&t there 
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should remain any bruised blood; after that, he sets 
himself at the table with his friends, and receives from 
them the eulogies and applause which he believes he 
has merited. Everyone in his turn tells him that in 
the memory of man, none was ever seen to receive the 
discipline with so good a grace. They magnify all his 
a¢tions, but above all, the happiness of that lady for 
whose sake all this bravery was performed. The whole 
night is spent is such kind of discourse, and some- 
times he that has been so well flogged is so sick that he 
cannot go to Mass on Easter Day. Do not think that 
T use any art to set out the history of this matter to 
make you merry, it is all literally true, and I tell you 
nothing which you may not be satisfied in from every- 
body that has been at Madrid. 

But there are also true penitents, which indeed 
troubles one extremely to look on them. They are 
dressed just as those who give themselves the discipline, 
except that they are naked from the shoulders to the 
mide, and with a kind of narrow mat are swaddled 
and bound so very hard that all the flesh which appears 
is black and blue; their arms, Stretched out, are 
wrapped about with the same mat. They carry to 
the number of seven swords Sticking in their backs and 
arms, which hurt them grievously when they stir too 
much or happen to fall, which they often do; for 
they go barefoot, and the stones in the streets being 
sharp and cutting their feet, they cannot possibly 
always keep themselves up. There are others who 
inftead of these swords carry crosses so very heavy 
that they are even borne down with them Neither 
would I have you think that these are of the ordinary 
people 3 some of them are of the highest quality. 

hey are forced to have several of their servants to 
accompany them, but they are disguised and their 
faces covered, leét they should be known. These 
carry wine, vinegar, and other things to give their 
master from time to time, who very frequently drop 
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down dead with the extreme pain and toil they 
endure. Generally these penances are enjoined by 
their confessors, and they are so very severe, that he 
which undergoes them elise outlives the year. The 
Pope’s Nuncio told me that he had forbid all con- 
fessors to impos: them, yet I have seen divers, though 
in likelihood it proceeded from their own devotion. 
From the beginning of Passion Week to Low 
Sunday one cannot Sir out of doors without seeing 
an infinite number of penitents of all sorts; and on 
Good Friday they all come to the procession, which is 
but one general one for all the city, and is composed 
of all the parishes and convents. Upon this day the 
ladies are more finely dressed than on their wedding- 
days ; they place themselves in their balconies, which 
are set out with rich carpets and cushions. Sometimes 
there’s above a hundred women together. The 
procession begins about four o’clock, and is not ended 
till pat eight ; for I cannot express to you the number- 
less number of people I have seen, counting from the 
King, Don Jobn, the cardinals, ambassadors, the 
grandees, the courtesans, to all sorts of folks, both of 
the Court and city. Everyone holds a wax candle 
in his hand, and all their servants, which are numerous, 
carry torches and flambeaux. In the procession, all 
their banners and crosses are covered with crape, and 
there’s a vast number of drums covered with the 
same, and they beat as at the death of a general, The 
trumpets sound some melancholy tune. The King’s 
guards, which are four companies of different nations, 
to wit, Burgundians, Spaniards, Germans, and 
Lancillians, have their arms covered with mourning, 
and trail them upon the ground. There are certain 
machines, set upon theatres, which represent the 
mysteries of the life and death of our Lord; the 
figures are as big as life, but very ill made and dressed. 
There are some so heavy that a hundred men can but 
lift them, of which there’s a vast number, for every 
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ators hassome. I observed that of the Blessed Virgin 
lying into Egypt; she was upon an ass which had 
good furniture, the housing was all over embroidered 
with fine pearls, the figure was very great and heavy. 

Here were afraid left sometimes the people 
should fail in their devotion at Eaéter, and therefore 
for that reason each parish priest goes to every house 
and enquires of the master Ce many communicants 
he has. Being informed, he notes the number in his 
book. To everyone that has received the Communion 
they give a printed certificate. After Low Sunday 
they visit all the houses again, and demand to see the 
certificates which they ought to have according to the 
firs account taken of them, and if they can show none, 
there’s a Stri€t enquiry made after him or her who has 
not communicated. At this time, the poor who are 
sick, hang out a carpet at their door, and the Sacrament 
is brought to them in a very fine and devout procession. 

Since my being at Madrid I have seen very few 
Stately funerals, except one for the Duke of Medina 
Celi’s daughter’. Her coffin was made of rare Indian 
wood, put into a blue velvet bag, and crossed with 
silver mohair, with cords of silver thread, and the 
Strings were of the same and faétened the bag at each 
end, like a uff cloak-bag. The coffin was in a hearse 
covered with white velvet, set round with garlands and 
coronets curiously made of flowers. And thus they 
carried her to Medina Celi, the capital city of the 
duchy of that name. 

Commonly they dress up the dead in the habit of 
some religious order, and carry them all bare-faced into 
the church where they are to be buried. If it is a 
woman, they put her on the habit of the Carmelites. 
This Order is in great veneration here ; the princesses 
of the blood retire to their convent. The Queens 
themselves, when they are widows, are ‘obliged to 
spend the reét of their life there, unless the King 
otherwise appointed before his death, as Philip IV, 
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did in favour of Queen Mary Ann of AuStria, his wife. 
And in case a Queen is divorced, she must go into a 
religious house ; for, divorced or widow, she has not 
the liberty to marry again. 

The Kings of Spain presume so much above other 
kings that they will not endure a princess who has 
once been their wife should ever be so to another, let 
her have the greatest passion in the world. 

Don John had a natural daughter, a professed 
Carmelite at Madrid. She is wonderful handsome, 
and ’tis said she had no mind to take the habit; but 
it was her fate, as ’tis of divers others of her quality, 
who like it no more than she. 

They call them the Descalgas Reales, which is to say, 
‘the Royal Bare-feet’. This reaches evento the King’s 
mistresses: whether they be unmarried or widows, when 
he can love them no longer they muét turn nuns. 

I have seen some of the works of St Theresa, writ 
with her own hand ; the character is legible, large and 
indifferent fair. Donna Beatrix Carillo, who is her 
niece’s niece, keeps them very choicely, It was she 
that showed them to me. Whey consist of a col- 
leétion of letters; I do not believe they were ever 
printed. There’s a good deal of perfection in them, and 
and throughout one may discover a certain amount of 
cheerfulness and sweetness of nature, which sufficiently 
declares the character of that great saint. 

All the time of Lent, and even at other times, one 
meets with preachers at every corner of a Street, 
whose sermons are ill enough contrived, and do as 
little good ; but, however, in preaching as they do, 
they both satisfy their zeal and their desire. "Their 
moét constant auditors are the blind folks, which 
resemble our singers upon Pont-Neuf. Every one 
of them being led by a little dog, which does it very 
well, they go about singing of Romances and Xacaras, 
which are certain old tories of modern events, which 
the people are very glad to know. They have a little 
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drum and a flute, on which they play. They often 
sing a song on King Francis the First, it beginning, 
“When the King left France, to his sorrow he left 
it,” etc. No doubt you know it, dear Cousin, for 
who does not? This song is sung in very bad French, 
and by folks that do not understand one word of it. 
All that they underStand is that the King was taken 
by the Spaniards; and as this prize was much for 
their glory, so they are willing to convey the memo 
of it down to posterity. There’s a flower-de-luce al 
gilt upon the roof of the chamber where this King was 
prisoner; and I muét not omit telling you that the 
prison is one of the fairest buildings in Madrid. The 
windows are as large as those of other houses. There 
are indeed iron bars, but they are all gilt, and set ata 
digtance great enough to make anyone think they were 
not designed to hinder escapes. I Stood amazed at the 
seeming neatness of the place which in reality is un- 

leasant enough, and I thought that in Spain the: 
fad a mind to contradié the French proverb whi 
says that “ There’s neither any handsome prison, nor 
bely love.” Pardon this proverb, I do not love them so 
well to trouble you often with them. 

All the household stuff one sees here is extreme 
rich, but not so neatly made as ours in France, and 
they come altogether short of our skill, It consists of 
tapestry, cabinets, intin, looking-glasses and 
wo The Visser ok Naples and ay Governors 
of the Low Countries have had mogt admirable 
tapestry ; the Viceroys of Sicily and Sardinia show 
most excellent embroideries and Statues; those of 
the Indies, precious Stones and vessels of igold and 
silver. So ‘hat several returning home from time to 
time, laden with the riches of another kingdom, 
cannot choose but to have enriched this city with 
abundance of valuable things. 

They change their furniture several times a year. 
Their winter beds are of velvet trimmed with thick 
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galoons of gold, but they are so low and the valances 
so deep, that one is as if they were buried in them ; 
and when one is in bed the border of the valance lying 
almogt upon the counterpane, one can hardly be 
seen. In summer they have neither curtains nor any- 
thing else about the bed; this looks very ill. Some- 
times they hang coloured gauze to keep off the gnats. 
In winter they have their apartments very high, 
sometimes in the fourth Storey, according as the cold 
increases, to keep them from it. At present they use 
their summer lodgings, which are low and very com- 
modious. All their houses have a great many rooms on 
a floor; you go through a dozen or fifteen parlours 
or chambers one after another. Those which are the 
worst lodged have six or seven. The rooms are 
generally longer than they are broad. The floors and 
ceilings are neither panos’ nor gilt ; they are made of 
plaster quite plain, but so white that they dazzle one’s 
eyes, for every year they are scraped and whitened 
as the walls, which look like marble, they are so well 
polished. The court to their summer apartments is 
made of certain matter which after it has had ten pails 
of water thrown upon it yet is dry in half an hour after, 
and leaves a pleasant coolness, so that in the morning 
they water all, and a little while after they spread mats 
or carpets made of very fine rushes, which cover all 
the pavement. The whole apartments are hung 
with the same small mat about the depth of an ell, to 
hinder the coldness of the walls from hurting those 
which lean against them. On the top of these mats 
there are hung piétures and looking-glasses. The 
cushions, which are of gold and silver brocade, are 
placed upon the carpet, and the tables and cabinets 
are very fine, and at little digtances there are set silver 
cases ot boxes filled with orange and jasmin trees. 
In their windows they set things made of Straw to 
keep the sun out, and in the evenings they walk in 
their gardens. There are several houses which have 
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very fine ones, where you see grottoes and fountains 
in abundance, for they have great plenty of water here, 
and ’tis very good. In the number of these fine 
houses they reckon the Duke d’Ossona’s, that of the 
Admiral of Caétille’s Lady, the Countess of Ognate, 
and the Constable of Castille; but I do wrong in 
particularizing of them, for there are a considerable 
number of them. 

For the reét, it seems to me that the great care they 
take prevents the heats (let them be never so excessive) 
from being troublesome to them, But do not fancy, 
I beseech you, that only the great lords have their 
low apartments, for indeed everybody else has them 
according to their ability; though it be only a little 
cellar, they'll live in it very contentedly. 

There are but few ordinary people at Madrid. One 
seldom sees any but persons of quality, if seven or 
eight streets which are full of tradesmen are excepted. 
You see no shops in this city, unless it be those where 
sweetmeats, liquors, ice and pastry are sold. 

T will not negleét telling you that a thousand people 
here have their canopies; for without reckoning the 
princes and the dukes, the titled (of which there is a 
va&t number) have theirs also. These titled are 
those they call the grandees of Spain, the real mar- 
quises and the real counts. If there be thirty chambers 
on a floor in a house, you shall there see as many 
canopies. My kinswoman has twenty in her house. 
The King has made her Marchioness of Castile. You 
cannot imagine how gravely I look under a canopy, 
particularly when they bring me my chocolate, for 
three or four pages clothed in black like lawyers serve 
me upon knee. This is a custom I had much ado to 
bring myself to, for methinks this respe€t ought to be 
paid to God only. But it is so common here that if a 
cobbler’s ’prentice should present an old shoe to his 
master, he must do it with knee upon the ground. This 
quality of titulados gives them divers peiiesessokveich 
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T have already told you, and particularly that of having 
a canopy. They use no balusters about their beds. 

I have observed to you before, dear Cousin, that 
our houses are not so near well furnished in France 
as the persons of quality here are, but chiefly as to 
vessels of silver the difference is so very great that one 
which had not seen it could hardly believe it. They 
use no vessel of tin or pewter, but either silver or 
earthenware only is what they make use of, and you 
mutét know their plates here weigh little less than our 
dishes in France, everything is made so strangely heavy. 

The Duke of Albuquerque died some time ago. I 
have been told that they were six weeks in weighing 
his vessels of gold and silver’, and writing them down ; 
during this time they employed two whole hours 
every day. This was very chargeable. Amongst 
other things, there were fourteen hundred dozen 
of plates, five hundred great dishes, and seven 
hundred little ones, and of everything else propor- 
tionably ; there were also forty silver ladders to set 
things on the cupboard, which was made to ascend by 
little steps like zi altars in a great hall. When th 
told me of such great wealth of a particular man 
thought they jested with me, and therefore desired the 
confirmation of it from Don Antonio de Toledo, son 
to the Duke of Alva, who was in the same house. He 
assured me it was very true, and that his father, who 
did not e&eem himself rich in vessels of silver, had 
three hundred dozen of silver plates, and eight hundred 
dishes. The mighty meals which they make do not 
require such great Store, unless it be at their marriages, 
where everything is magnificent. But that which 
causes such great abundance of vessels is that they are 
brought from the Indies ready made, and pay no 
custom to the King. The truth is they are little 
better shaped than their pieces of four pitoles, 
which they stamp in the alee as they come from 
that country. 
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It would grieve 2 body to see the ill management 
of some great lords. There are divers which will never 
go to their estates (for so they call their lands, their 
towns, and castles), but pass all their lives at Madrid, 
and trust all to a Steward, who makes them believe 
what he judges most for his own intereft. They will 
not so much as vouchsafe to enquire whether he 
speaks true or false ; this would be too exact, and by 
consequence below them. This methinks is one 
considerable fault; the strange profusion of vessels 
only for an egg and a pigeon is another. 

But it is not only in these things which they fail, 
but ’tis also in the daily expenses of their houses. 
They know not what it is to lay up étores or make 
provision of anything, but every day they fetch in what 
they want, and all upon trust, at the bakers’, cooks 
butchers, and all other trades ; they are even ignorant 
what they set down in their books, and they put down 
what price they will for everything they sell. This 
matter is neither examined into nor contradicted. 
There are often fifty horses in a Stable, without either 
corn or straw, and they perish with hunger. And 
when the master is in bed and should be taken ill in 
the night, he would be at a great loss, for they let 
nothing remain in his house, neither wine nor water, 
charcoal nor wax-candle, and in a word, nothing at all. 
For though they do not take in provisions so near that 
there is nothing left, yet his servants have a custom 
of carrying the overplus away to their own lodgings, and 
the next day they furnish themselves with the same 
things again. 

They observe no better rules with the tradesmen. 
A man or woman of quality had rather die than to 
haggle for, or ask the price of a Stuff or lace, or any 
other thing, or to take the remainder of a piece of 
gold ; they rather choose to give it the tradesman for 
his pains of having sold them that for ten pistoles 
was not worth five. If there is 2 reasonable price 
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made, he that sells to them is so honest not to take 
advantage of their easiness to give whatever is asked 
them, and as they have credit given them for ten 
el together without ever thinking of paying, so at 
ast they find themselves under great difficulties with 
their debts. 

It is very rare they engage in tedious suits at law, or 
let things come to extremity; they bring them- 
selves to account, call their creditors, and make over 
to them a certain part of their lands, which for a 
limited time they enjoy. Sometimes they give w 
everything and reserve only a pension for life, whi 
cannot be meddled with by any creditors who may 
afterwards sell or lend anything to them ; and to the 
end they be not defrauded of it, they publish the agree- 
ment between the lord and his creditors. 

All law paper is marked, and costs more than the 
other. There’s a certain time when they make a 
di&tribution of law suits. They give the instrudtions 
at Madrid, but there are few judged there. All the 
papers of one side are put into a bag, and those of the 
other into another bag and the inftrutions into a 
third; and when the time to digtribute the law- 
suits is come, they send them to some distant parlia- 
ments, so that very often one’s cause is tried and 
judged without knowing anything of it. It is writ 
in a register whither the cause was sent, which is 
kept very secret. When judgment is given it is sent 
back to Madrid, and is signified to the parties. This 
method saves a great deal of trouble pe solicitations, 
which in my opinion ought always to be forbidden. 
As to business here, it is excessive tedious, whether 
it be at Court or in the city, and ruins one in a little 
time. The Spanish pra¢titioners are great knaves 
in their trade. 

There are several different councils, all composed 
of persons of quality, and the greatest part are 
counsellors of the sword. The first is the Council of 
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State, the others are called the Supreme Council of 
War, the Royal Council of Caétile, the Alcaides of 
Court, the Council of the Holy Inquisition, the 
Council of Orders, the Sacred, Supreme and Royal 
Council of Aragon, the Royal Council of the Indies, 
the Council of the Chamber of Castille, the Council of 
Italy, the Council of the Finances, the Council of the 
Croisado, the Council of Flanders, the Court for the 
Duty of House, the Court for His Majesty’s Woods, 
and the Courts of the Millions. 

They underStand so little how to manage things to 
the best advantage that when a father dies and leaves 
ready money and some children under age, they lock 
the money up in a chest and never put it out tobe 
improved. For example, the Duke de Frias, whose 
widow? is married to the Constable of Castille, left 
three daughters, and six hundred thousand crowns in 
teady money. They put it into three cheéts, with 
the name of each daughter. The eldest was not 
seven years old ; she is now married in Flanders to the 
Prince de Ligne. The guardians conétantly kept the 
keys of these chests, and never opened thet of the 
eldest but to count it to her husband. Observe what 
a loss there is of interest. But they tell you it would 
be much worse if the principal happened to be loét ; 
and sometimes when one thinks they have put it 
securely out, it proves quite otherwise ; that a bank- 
rupt makes one lose all: so that it is better to gain 
nothing than to hazard the pupil’s eétate. 

It is time to come to an end, dear Cousin. I shall 
be afraid to tire you with a longer letter. I beseech 
you cause all those I send you to be delivered, and 
pardon the freedom I take. Adieu, I embrace and 
constantly love you with all my heart. 


From Madrid this 
27th of April, 1679. 
THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME 
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THE 
TRANSLATOR 
TO THE READER 


Custom is a tyrant, and exatts a submission without 
reserve. A book it seems mu§t not go abroad without a 
preface or a dedication ; and since there’s no avoiding 
one, I have chosen the firt, that I might not be tempted 
to flatter in the laf, and now know not bow more perti- 
nently to employ a page or two than by telling the reader 
these few things : 

1. That this is the third and laft part of that ingenious 
lady’s travels into Spain, in pratse of which nothing 
need be said. The Letters speak for themselves ; envy 
itself mus allow them to i curious and uncommon. 
Indeed, the reception which those already published have 
met with make such an attempt injurious. In a word, 
you have here the Spaniard drawn to the life; and 
whatever efteem and prettiness the two former paris 
may pretend to, either upon the account of their subject 
or variety, I think I may say, this las part may claim 
it in a far greater measure. 

2. That I have a good degree of moral certainty that 
these letters are not imaginary things, but were really 
composed by a French woman of quality who a@ually 
travelled into Spain and there made these observations, 
and at ber return into France received such a consider- 
able reward from the French King for her writing and 
publishing them as sufficienily teftified his approbation 
of them and his good opinion of ber merits. Not that I 
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would by this have his judgment thought the Randard of 
truth and excellence. No, I have quite other sentiments 
of one who, doubtless, may juSlly dispute right with the 
Prince of the Air, for the title of Common Digturber and 
Enemy of Mankind. J only mention him that bis 
acceptance and recompense being matter of fad, it 
Should convince those who seem to doubt whether these 
were the genuine produttions of a woman. 

3. That I have been concerned in this translation 
not out of choice but by the death of the genileman who 
undertook these Letters. He lived to do the fir and 
just to enter upon the second part, and enjoined me to 
Jinish that and to do this third part. And though I muff 
declare to have no great fondness for this sort of employ- 
ment, yet besides the regard to my dead friend’s requeft, 
and a particular kindness for the bookseller, I was also 
glad to embrace an occasion at once both to do an ad of 
resped as well as justice to the fair sex and to shew arro- 
gant man that he has not engrossed all the sense and reason 
of buman kind. 

And laSly, that I do not think fit to make any apology 
for my performance, though defelts no question there are ; 
but let see the translation that has none, and surely 
this may pass in the crowd. If I have done right to the 
lady, I am satisfied. Critics and censurers will take 
their liberty, and so will I. 

Adieu, 
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You did me a particular kindness in letting me know 
that all my letters came to your hands, for I was a little 
concerned for the two last. And since you Still desire it, 
dear Cousin, I shall continue to inform you of everything 
that passes and of all that I observe in this country. 
The royal palace is built upon a hill which insensibly 
descends to the very banks of the river called Man- 
zanares. It looks several ways upon the country, 
which is very pleasant there. One goes to it through 
the Calle Mayor, that is to say, the ‘ Great Street’ 
which indeed is both very long and broad. Several 
considerable houses add to its beauty. There’s a 
large open place before the palace. Nobody of what 
quality soever, is allowed to come with a coach into 
the court, but they Stop under the great arch of the 
porch, except it be when bonfires are made there, or 
when there are masquerades, and then coaches go in. 
Avery small number of halberdiers stand at the gate. 
Upon my asking why so great a King had so small a 
guard, “ Why, Madam,” said the Spaniard to me, 
* Are not we all his guards?” He reigns too abso- 
lutely in the hearts of his subjetts either to fear any- 
thing or diftrast them. The palace stands at the end 
of the city towards the south. It is built of very white 
Stone ; two pavilions complete the front, the reét is not 
regular. Behind it there are two square courts, each 
consisting of four sides. The firé is adorned with 
two great terrace walks, which run quite through, 
they are raised upon high arches, and are beautified 
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with balugters and statues. That which I observed 
very singular was that the women’s statues had red 
upon their cheeks and shoulders. 

You go through fine porches which bring you to the 
taircase, which is extreme large; the apartments 
are furnished with excellent pictures, admirable 
tapestry, most rare statues, Stately household goods, 
and, in a word, with everything suitable to a royal 
palace. But there are divers of the rooms dark. I 
saw some which had no window, and received light 
only when the door opened; those which have 
windows are but little lighter because of their small- 
ness. They allege that the heat is so excessive that 
they are willing to hinder the sun from coming in as 
much as they can. But there’s yet another reason, for 
glass is very scarce and dear. And as to other houses, 
there are many which have windows without any 
glass; and when they would describe a complete 
house, they'll tell you in one word that “ ’tis glazed”. 
This want of glass does not appear without because of 
the lattices. The palace is adorned with divers gilt 
balconies, which indeed look very fine. All the 
councils sit there, and when the king has a mind to be 
present, he passes through certain galleries and little 
entries unperceived. There’s a great many people 
persuaded that the Caétle of Madrid which Francis 
the Fifth caused to be built near the wood of Boulogne, 
was after the model of the King of Spain’s palace, but 
*tis a miftake and nothing is less alike. 

The gardens are not suitable to the dignity of the 
place, they are neither large enough nor so well 
improved as they should be; the ground, as I have 
observed, reaches to the very brink of Manzanares, 
the whole is enclosed with walls ; and if these gardens 
have any beauty, they owe it purely to nature. They 
work hard to get ae Queen’s apartments ready 
for her reception ; all her servants are named, and the 
King expects her with the greatest impatience. 
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The Buen Retiro is a royal house near one of the 
gates of the city. The Count Duke caused at first 
a little house to be built there and called it Galinera. 
Tt was for keeping his rare poultry in, which had been 
presented to him, and as he often went to see them and 
the situation of the place was on the descent of a little 
hill and there was a pleasant prospe€t, so he was 
invited to undertake a considerable building. Four 
great apartments and four great pavilions make a 
perfect square. In the middle there’s a flower plot 
well furnished with flowers, and a fountain whose 
Statue (which throws the water when they have a mind) 
sprinkles the flowers and the cross-walks, which goes 
from one apartment to another. This building has 
the fault of being too low. The rooms are large, 
stately and adorned with curious painting. Every- 
thing shines with gold and lively colours with which 
the ceilings and floors are beautified. I took notice 
in the great Gallery of the entry of Queen Elizabeth, 
mother to the late Queen. She’s on horseback, with 
a ruff and a farthingale ; she has a hat trimmed with 
jewels and a plume of feathers. She is fat, fair, and 
pleasing ; she has fine eyes and her looks are sweet 
and ingenious. The room for aéting plays in is well 
designed, very large, all well set out with carving 
and gilding. There may be fifteen in a box without 
inconvenience to each other, they have all lattice 
windows, and the King’s is richly gilt ; there’s neither 
galleries nor amphitheatres, everybody sits upon 
benches on the floor. 

On the side of the terrace is the Statue of Philip 
the I. ba a horse of brass. This piece is of great 
value: those that are curious please themselves in 
taking a draught of him. The park is above a good 
league in compass. There are in it divers separate 
lodges, very pretty, and which have good accom- 
modation of room. There’s a canal which is supplied 
with water from springs at a vast charge, and another 
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square place in which the King has little gondolas 
painted and gilt. Thither he goes during the great 
heats of the summer, the fountains, trees and meadows 
making that place more cool and pleasant than any 
other. There’s grottoes, cataraéts, ponds, shades, 
and in some parts even something of the wild fields, 
which shows the simplicity of the country and is 
extreme delightful. 

The Casa del Campo is for rural affairs. It is not 
great, but its situation is fine, being upon the bank of 
Manzanares ; the trees in’t are high and yield a shade 
atalltimes. I speak of the trees of this country because 
one finds very few of them. There’s water in divers 
parts of it, particularly one pond which is surrounded 
with great oaks. The Statue of Philip the IV is in the 

arden. This place is a little negleéted here. I saw 
ions, bears, tigers, and other wild beasts, which live 
very long in Spain, because the climate is little different 
from that from which they come. Many people go 
there to think, and the ladies usually choose this place 
to walk in, because ’tis less frequented than others. 

But to return to Manzanares, this river does not run 
up to the city; at certain times it is neither river 
nor so much as a brook, though at other times it is so 
big and rapid that it carries before it all that Stands 
initsway, Allthe summer people walkin it. There’s 
8o little water in’t at this season that one can hardly 
wet one’s foot, and yet in winter, all on a sudden, it 
overflows the adjacent country. This is caused by 
the melting of the great quantities of snow which 
covers the hills and so descends into the Manzanares, 
in violent torrents of water. Philip the II caused a 
bridge to be built over it, which they called the 
Segovia Bridge. It is a very lofty one, and every way 
as fine as the Pont Neuf over the river Seine at Paris, 
When strangers see it they fall a-laughing, they think it 
tidiculous to have caused such a bridge to be built 
where there’s no water. Hereupon there was one said 
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wittily enough he would advise ’em to sell the bridge 
and buy some water. 

The Florid is a moé pleasant house, and its gardens 
are infinitely delightful. There are in great numbers 
Italian Statues by the best masters. The water there 
makes a pretty sort of a murmur, which with the 
sweet smell of the flowers (of which they have a 
colleétion of the rarest and be& scent) is very charming. 
From thence we come to the Prado Nuevo, where there 
are several spouting fountains, and trees that are of an 
extraordinary height. This is a walk which, though 
it be not even ground, yet is not less agreeable ; its 
descent is so easy that one hardly perceives the un- 
evenness of the place. 

There is also the carzuela, which affords nothing but 
country delights, and some cool rooms, where the 
King comes and regts himself after hunting, but ’tis the 
prospect which yields the pleasure, and very fine things 
might be there made. 

That I may tell you something else besides the 
King’s houses, you muét know, dear Cousin, that on 
May Day they resort to a place without the gate of 
Toledo. This is called El Sotillo, and nobody excuse 
themselves from going thither: to be sure then I 
went, but it was more to see than be seen, though my 
French dress made me very remarkable and drew a 
great many eyes upon me. The women of great 
quality never go abroad to take the air in their whole 
life, except it be in the first year of their marriage. I 
mean into public walks and places, and then too, ’tis 
under the very noses of their husbands, the wife at the 
lower and the husband at the upper end of the coach, 
the curtains all open, and she finely adorned : but ’tis 
a ridiculous thing to see these two creatures sit like 
Statues, looking at each other, and without speaking 
a word in an hour’s time. There are certain days set 
apart for walkingand§taking the air; all Madrid go 
abroad then. The King is seldom there, but except 
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the King and a few courtiers, nobody else fail of going. 
That which makes it very troublesome is their long 
traces, which take up a great compass of ground and 
occasion the horses often to entangle. Several ladies 
which are not of the higheft rank, resort thither, 
but with their curtains close drawn; they only look 
through little glasses which are faétened into the 
sides of the coach. But at night the ladies of great 
quality come incognito, and when ’tis dark they 
please themselves so far as to walk afoot. They wear 
white mantles upon their heads. These are a kind of 
hood made of woollen suff which covers them all 
over; they embroider them with black silk. They 
are only the ordinary women and such as go upon some 
intrigue which wear them, yet sometimes, as I have 
said, certain Court ladies will go in this dress. The 
cavalleros also alight and walk, and say some odd thing 
or other to them, but they meet with their match. 
The Count de Berka, the German Envoy, told me 
that t’other night as he was at supper and his windows 
(because of the cold) being shut, somebody knocked at 
the lattice of his hall. Ais sent to see who it was. 
They found three women in white mantles, who desired 
to have the windows opened that they might see him. 
He sent them word that they would be more con- 
veniently in the hall. They came in all concealed and 
placed themselves in a corner, and so Stood all the 
while he was at table. He entreated them (but in 
vain) to sit down and eat some sweetmeats, but they 
would neither do one nor t’other. But after they had 
said a great many merry things to him, in which they 
abundantly showed a strange quickness of wit, they 
went away. He discovered that these were the 
Duchesses de Medina Celi, d’Ossona, and d’Uceda, 
having seen them at their own houses ; for ambassadors 
have the privilege sometimes to go to the great ladies 
and to give them a visit of audience; but he was 
willing to have yet a greater certainty, and therefore 
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caused them to be followed; and they were seen 
to go into one of their houses by a false door at 
which some of their women waited for them. These 
little disguises are not always attended with over-much 
innocence. 

As to the men, when night comes, they walk afoot 
in the Prado. They make up to the coaches in which 
they see women, and leaning upon their boats, they 
either throw flowers or sprinkle sweet water upon 
them, and when they are permitted they go into 
the coach to them. 

But as to the meeting on May Day, it is certainly 
a great pleasure to see the citizens and the people 
how they sit ; some upon the young corn, some upon 
the sides of the Manzanares, others playing at ombre, 
and others either with their wives, children, friends 
or miétresses basking themselves in the sun. Some are 
eating of a salad with leeks and onions, and others hard 
eggs, and others gammon of bacon, and even galinas 
de leche, which are sea-hens and very excellent. They 
all drink water like ducks, and play either upon the 

itar or harp. The King came there with Don 

ohn, the Duke de Medina Celi, the Conftable of 
Caétille, and the Duke de Paétrane. I only saw his 
coach of green oil-cloth, drawn by six pied horses, the 
finest in the world, and all covered over with gold 
spangles and knots of rose-coloured ribbon. The 
curtains of the coach were of green damask, with a 
gold fringe, but so close drawn that one could perceive 
nothing but through the little glasses in the sides of the 
coach, It is the custom when the King passes by, 
to Sand still and in respe& to draw the curtains, but 
we, according to the French fashion, let ours be open, 
and were satisfied in making a very low bow. The 
King took notice of a spaniel bitch I had in my arms, 
and which the Marchioness d’Alvi', who is a very 

retty lady, desired me to carry to the Constable of 
Eolonna’s lady, and as I loved it mightily, she sent it 
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to me very often. The King sent the Count de los 
Arcos, Captain of the Spanish Guards, to ask me for it. 
He came up to the coach side on horseback. I imme- 
diately gave it to him, and the creature had the honour 
to be made much of by his Majeéty, who was mightily 

leased with the little bells about her neck and the 
buckles upon her ears. He had a bitch which he loved 
extremely, and he sent to ask me if I would be willing 
that he should keep mine for Daraxa, which was the 
name of his, 

You may easily imagine, dear Cousin, what answer 
I made. He returned me the spaniel, but without 
either her collar or buckles, and he ordered the Count 
de los Arcos to give me a gold box full of :pastilles which 
he had about him, and desired meto keep it. It is 
but of a small value but, coming from cack, a hand, I 
mightily esteem it. 

t was Don John, who is my kinswoman’s friend, 
which obtained this mark of the King’s bounty to me, 
for he knew of my being in Madrid, though I had not 
had the honour yet to see him. 

Two days afterwards, as I was all alone in my 
apartment, busy in painting a small piece, I saw come 
in a man whom IJ knew not, but one, who by the air of 
his face, I could easily judge to be of quality. He told 
me that not having met with my kinswoman, he was 
resolved to tarry till she came, for he had letters to 
give her. After some little discourse, he gave occasion 
to talk of Don John, and told me that he doubted not 
that I frequently saw him. I replied that indeed, 
since my arrival, this Prince came often to visit my 
kinswoman but he never asked for me. 

“The reason of that perhaps,” adds he, ‘ was 
because you were sick that day.” 

“ T was not sick,” replied I, “ and I should have been 
very glad both to have seen and heard him, for I have 
been told both good and ill of him, and I have a mind 
to know whether they do him right or wrong. I have 
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signified my desire to my kinswoman, but she told me 
there was no way to gratify me, for he was so devout 
that he would speak to no woman.” 

“Is it possible,” says he, in smiling, “that his 
devotion should so much disturb his mind? For my 
part, I am confident he asked for you and was assured 
that you were ill of a fever.” 

“Of a fever!” cried I, “that’s very Strange! I 
beseech ye, how do you know it ?” 

But juét then my kinswoman came in. She was 
extremely amazed to find Don John with me, and so 
was I, for I little thought it was he. He told her 
several times that he knew not how to pardon her for 
the idea she had given me of him, that he was no 
bigot, and that he was persuaded true devotion did 
not make a man rude and inhuman. 

I think him very handsome, of a noble carriage, very 
well-bred, and extreme witty, and of a mighty quick- 
ness of mind. As my kinswoman has a great share of 
wit, so she cleared herself well enough from what he 
taxed her with. But when he was gone, she was ready 
to eat me for anger because I denied having had a 
fever. I desired her to excuse me, because I was 
ignorant what she had said to him and that I could 
not divine. She answered me that at Court one must 
either be able to divine, or else they would a& a very 
silly part. 

bat asked the Prince if it was true that the Queen- 
Mother had writ tothe King and begged that she might 
see him, and that he had refused her. He agreed it 
was, and also that that was the only reason which 
hindered his Majesty from going to Aranjuez, leé&t she 
should come to him there, contrary to the prohibition 
for her not Stirring out of Toledo. 

“What, my Lord,” said I, “ will not the King see 
the Queen his mother ?” 

“Say rather,” replies he, “that ’tis State policy 
which forbids sovereigns to follow their inclinations 
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when they do not suit with the public good. We have 
a conftant maxim in the Council of State always to 
consult the spirit of Charles V in all difficult matters ; 
we enquire what he would have done upon such an 
occasion, and that we endeavour to prattise in our 
turn. For my part, I am of opinion, with a great 
many others, that he ought not to see his mother, since 
it was fit for him to banish her, and the King himself 
is so fully persuaded of this that he answered her it 
could not be.” 

But it was not difficult for me to see that Don John 
fitted the genius of Charles V to his own. 

The King is gone to Buen Retiro, where I had the 
honour to see him first at a play, for he opened the 
lattice of his box to look at us in ours because we were 
dressed after the French way. The Danish Am- 
bassador’s lady was dressed after the same fashion, and 
so handsome, that he told the Prince of Monteleon he 
was mightily taken with us, only it was pity that our 
heads were not trimmed and our bodies clad after the 
Spanish mode ; that the more he looked at the French 
ladies’ clothes the more they displeased him; that 
the men’s did not so much offend him. The opera of 
Alcina‘ was acted before him, but I gave little attention 
to it, looking so earneftly at the King, that I might be 
able to describe him to you. I must tell you, then, 
that his complexion is delicate and fair; he has a 
broad forehead ; his eyes are fine and have a great deal 
of sweetness in them ; his face is very long and narrow ; 
his lips like those of the House of Austria, are very 
thick, and his mouth is wide; his nose is very much 
hawked ; his chin is sharp and turns up ; he has a great 
head of hair, and fair, lank, and put behind his ears ; 
his fature is pretty high, Straight and slender; his 
legs are small and almost all of a thickness. He is 
naturally very kind and good, he is inclined to clemency 
and of the great variety of counsel he has given him, 
he takes that which is most for the advantage of his 
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people, for he loves them extremely. He is not of a 
vindiGtive spirit, he is sober, liberal and pious; his 
inclinations are virtuous : he is of an even temper, and 
of easy access. He hath not had all that education 
which is requisite to form the mind, but yet he does 
not want any neither. I will now note some of his 
merry humours which have been told me, and rag os 
they are of no great importance, yet it may Still be 
pleasant to know them. 

It is not long since the Lady Conétable of Colonna, 
who is in a religious house at St Domingo, got out of 
the Abbey, from whence she had made several escapes. 
The nuns, tired with her proceedings, resolved to admit 
her no more. And indeed, the last time she en- 
deavoured to get in, they plainly told her that she 
might either betake herself to the world or choose some 
other place than their house for a retirement. She 
was extremely offended at this refusal, which by no 
means suited with a person of her quality and merit. 
She got some of her friends to apply themselves to the 
King, and he sent orders to the Abbess to receive her 
in again. The Abbess and all the nuns were obétinate 
in their refusal, saying that they would themselves 
represent their reasons to his Majesty, and in their own 
persons go tohim. When this answer of the nuns was 
related to the King, he burst out a laughing, and said, 
“Tt will be pretty sport to see this procession of the 
nuns, who will come along singing, Libera nos, Domine, 
de la Condeftabile.” But yet they did not go, and 
chose rather to obey, which is always safest. 

Some days ago it rained and thundered moft 
terribly. The ing, who sometimes pleases himself 
in playing little tricks with his courtiers, commanded 
the Marquis d’Aftorgas to wait for him upon the 
terrace-walk in the palace. The good man said to 
him in smiling, “ Sir, will it be long before you come ? ” 
“Why do you ask?” said the King. “That your 
Majedty”, replied he, “may send a coffin to put me 
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in, for there’s no likelihood that I should be able to 
contend with such weather as this.” “Go, go 
Marquis”, says the King, “I'll come to you.” The 
Marquis went out, and without any scruple Stepped 
into his coach and went direétly home. T'wo hours 
afterwards, the King said, “ for certain the good man 
is wet to the skin. Let him be called in, I have a mind 
to see him in such a condition”. But they told the 
King that he did not expose himself at all, upon which 
he said that he was not only old, but very wise. 

There was taken a little while since near the palace 
disguised in men’s clothes, one of the handsomest 
misses of Madrid. She had set upon her gallant, 
of whom she believed she had cause to complain. 
He, knowing her by her voice and the manner of 
handling her sword, would not make use of his to 
defend himself, so far from it that he opened his 
waistcoat and gave her free leave to thruégt at him, 
thinking perhaps that she either was not angry, or 
had not courage enough to do it; but he deceived 
himself, for with all her &rength she made a pass at 
him, which made him drop down. She no sooner 
perceived his blood but she threw herself upon the 
ground and cried out most dreadfully, tore her skin 
off her face and pulled her hair off her head. The 
people which were got about her very well per- 
ceived by her looks and her long hair that she was a 
woman, the officers of justice seized her, and some 
lords passing by at that time, related to the King 
what had happened. He had a mind to speak with 
her. She was brought before him. “ Art thou she,” 
said he to her, “that had wounded a man near the 
Palace?” ‘“ Yes, Sir”, answered she, “ I was resolved 
to be revenged of an ungrateful man; he promised 
I should have his heart, and yet I am assured he gave 
it since to another.” ‘‘ But why art thou so affli€ted”, 
replied he, “since thou hast got thy revenge?” 
- Ah, Sir,” continued she, “in seeking my revenge I 
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have punished myself. I am now upon the brink of 
despair. I beseech your Majesty to command them 
to put me to death, for I have deserved the severest 
torment.” ‘The King took pity on her, and turning 
to those about him, “ Well, really”, said he, “I can 
hardly believe that there’s in the world so miserable 
a &ate as to love and not be beloved. Go”, said he, 
“ thou ha& more love than reason, but endeavour to be 
wiser for the future, and do not abuse that liberty 
I regtore to thee”. And thus she withdrew without 
being carried to the place where they keep miserable 
wretches that have led ill lives. 

All this that I have told you of the King has carried 
me from the opera of Alcina. The firs time I saw 
it was with so much wandering of mind that when I saw 
it again it appeared quite new to me. There was 
never seen more sorry machines: they made the gods 
come down on horseback upon a beam which reached 
from one end of the theatre to the other; the sun 
shined by the help of a dozen of oiled paper lanterns, 
in each of which there was a lamp; when Alcina 
practised her enchantments and invoked the demons, 
they came conveniently out of hell by ladders; ef 
Graciosa, that is to say, the ‘ Jack-pudding’, said a 
thousand impertinences ; the singers had indifferent 
good voices, only they sang too much in the throat. 
Heretofore there was a liberty for several sorts of 

eople to come into the great room, but this custom 
is changed, and now there’s only suffered to come in 
the po lords, and at the moét, the Titulados and the 
knights of the three military Orders. This room is 
certainly a very fair one. It is all painted and gilt. 
The boxes, as I have already told you, are always barred 
with lattices like those we have at the opera, but they 
reach from top to bottom, and look as if they were 
chambers, That side where the King sits is magnifi- 
cent. 

As for the rest, the fine&t comedy in the world (I 
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mean those that are aéted in the city) very often 
receives its fate from the weak fancy of some ignorant 
wretch or other. But there is one particularly, and a 
shoemaker, which decides the matter, and who has gain- 
ed such an absolute authority so to do that when the 
poets have made their plays they go to him and, as 
twere, sue for his approbation. Fey read to him 
their plays : the shoemaker with grave looks thereupon 
utters abundance of nonsense, which nevertheless 
the poor poet is forced to ae up. After all, if he 
happens to be at the first acting of it, everybody has 
their eye upon the behaviour and actions of this 
pitiful fellow, the el people of what quality so- 
ever imitate him. If he yawns, they yawn, if helaughs 
so do they. In a word, sometimes he grows angry or 
weary and then takes alittle whistleand falls a-whistling; 
at the same time you shall hear a hundred whistles, 
which make so shrill a noise that ’tis enough to con- 
found the heads of the speétators. By this time our 
poor poet is quite ruined. All his study and pains 
having been at the mercy of a blockhead, according as 
he was in a good or bad humour. 

In this playhouse there is a certain part of it which 
is called La Casuela. It is like the amphitheatre. All 
the women that are not over-virtuous sit there, and 
thither the great lords go to talk tothem. Sometimes 
they make such a noise that they would outdo the 
thunder, and they say things so very pleasant that they 
would make one die with laughing, for their wit is 
free from all restraint of decency. Besides, they are 
informed of all things that happen in the town, and if 
they had a merry jest to bree upon their majesfties, 
they had rather be half hanged than lose it. 

It may be said that the women players are adored 
in this Court: there’s hardly any that’s not the 
mistress of some great person, and for whom several 
duels have been fought and a great many people 
Killed. I do not know how charming their discourse 
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may be, but I am sure their persons are the ugliest in 
the world. They are extravagantly expensive, and 
sooner must a whole family perish with hunger and 
thirst than one of those beggarly players should want 
the least superfluity. 

We are now in a season that’s troublesome enough, 
for ’tis the custom here to put their mules to grass, 
and everybody almost walks afoot. At this time you 
can see nothing but grass brought from all parts, and 
the greatest lord hardly keeps two mules to draw him. 
For this reason they often go on horseback. 

Those horses which have been at the bull-baitings 
and are good for these sort of sports are dear, and 
much in request. The King had a mind to divert 
himself, and ordered a bull-fea& to be on the twenty- 
second of this month. I was very glad of it, for though 
T had heard much talk of them I never saw any yet. 
And the young Count de Conismark’, who is a Swede, 
would taurice, or bait the bull, for a young lady of my 
acquaintance, so that I was the more eager to go to the 
Plaza-Mayor, where my kinswoman, as she was a 
titulada of Castile, had her balcony set up with a 
canopy, a carpet, and cushion of state. To give you 
a particular account of all that passes at these feagts, I 
mutt tell you that after the King has appointed one of 
them, there are some cows, which they call mandarines, 
led into the forests and mountains of Andalusia. It 
is known that the moégt furious bulls are in these 
places, and as they are trained oP for this purpose, so 
they run into the wood ; the bulls spy them out and 
eagerly court them, those fly, and these pursue them 
and so are decoyed into certain palisades set on purpose 
along the way, which is sometimes thirty or forty 
leagues in length. Several men are armed with half- 
pikes, and well mounted hunt these bulls and hinder 
them from coming back, but it is not seldom that they 
are forced to fight them within these pales, and fre- 
quently they are killed or wounded. 
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There are people placed all along the road which 
bring advice when the bulls will arrive at Madrid, and 
there also theyset palisades in the street to prevent any 
mischief, 

The mandarines, who are real traitors, go con- 
Stantly before, and the poor bulls quietly follow after, 
into the very place designed for baiting them, where 
there are great stables built on purpose with shutters 
contrived to keep them in. There are sometimes 30, 
40, or 50 together. This Stable has two doors, the 
mandarines go in at one and escape at the other, and 
when the bulls think to follow them Still they are 
hindered by a trap, in which they are caught. 

After they have rested a few hours, they are one 
after another let out of the Stable into the great place, 
where there are a great many young, lusty, strong, 
peasants, some of which take the bull by the horns, and 
others by the tail, and because they mark him upon 
the buttock with a hot iron, and slit his ears, they call 
them Heradores. This is not so easily done, for there 
are frequently divers persons killed, and this is the 
beginning of the show which always mightily delights 
the people, whether it be upon the account that 
blood is shed, or else that they love to see something 
extraordinary and at fir& sight surprising, and which 
afterwards furnishes with matter for long reflections. 
But though unlucky accidents do happen at these 
feasts, yet it does not appear that they take any 
warning from them, for they are sill forward to 

ose themselves at every baiting that’s made. 

‘he bulls are fed, and the best of them are picked 
out for the baiting. They can even distinguish those 
that are either sons or brothers of those bulls which 
made a great slaughter in former feasts. They tie to 
their horns 2 long ribbon, and by the colour of that 
everybody knows them again, and recites the history 
of their ancestors ; that the grandsire or even great 
grandsire of these bulls bravely killed such and such 
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a one, and they expect no less from those that then 
appear. 

en they have sufficiently rested, the Plaza Mayor 
1s covered with sand, and round it are placed bars as 
high as a man, upon which are painted the arms of 
the king and his kingdoms. I fancy this pe to be 
larger than the Place Royal at Paris. It is longer than 
it is broad, and about it are houses built upon pillars 
and arches, like towers, five Stories high, and to each 
a row of balconies into which there are great glass doors. 
The king’s stands more forward than the reét, is more 
spacious and all gilt. It is in the middle of one of the 
sides, with a canopy over it. Over against it are the 
ambassadors’ balconies, who have place when the 
king goes to chapel, that is, the Nuncio, the Emperor’s 
aittamadors, that of France, of Poland, the Venetian, 
and that of Savoy; those of England, Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and other Protestant princes have 
none there. The Councils of Castille, Aragon, the 
Inquisition, Italy, Flanders, the Indies, the Orders, 
War, the Croisado, and the Finances are on the right 
hand of the King; they are distinguished by their 
arms upon their crimson velvet carpets, which are all 
embroidered with gold. After these, are placed the 
city companies, the judges, the grandees and titu- 
lados, according to their several degrees, and at the 
King’s charge, or else at the city’s, who hire these 
balconies of private persons that dwell there. 

For all those I have now named the King makes a 
collation, and it is given in very neat baskets to the 
women as well as the men. It consists of fruits dried, 
sweetmeats, and water cooled with ice, of gloves, 
ribbons, fans, paétilles, silk Stockings, and garters, 
insomuch that these feasts always cost above a hundred 
thousand crowns, and this expense is defrayed out of the 
fines and forfeitures adjudged to the King or to the 
city. This is a fund which mué not be meddled with 
though ’twere to save the kingdom from the greatest 
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danger; the doing of it might cause a sedition, so 
bewitched are the people with this kind of pleasure. 

From the level of the pavement to the first balcony 
there are scaffolds made for the rest of the 4) a 
They give from fifteen to twenty pistoles for a bal- 
cony, and there is not any but what are let, and 
adorned with rich carpets and fine canopies. The 
people are not seated under the King’s balcony: that 
place is filled with his guards. There’s only three 
gates open into it, through which the persons of quality 
pass in their richest coaches, and particularly the 
ambassadors and they make several turns round it a 
little before the King comes. The cavaliers salute the 
ladies, who Stand in the balconies without being 
covered with their mantles or veils; they are decked 
out with all their jewels and whatever they have that’s 
finest. One can see nothing but extreme rich Stuffs, 
with tapestry, cushions and carpets all of raised work in 

old. never saw anything more glorious. The 
ing’s balcony is hung round with green and gold 
curtains which he draws when he will not be seen. 

The King came about four o’clock, and immediately 
all the coaches went out of the place. Generally the 
ambassador of France is the mofgt taken notice of, 
because he and all his train are dressed after the French 
mode; and he is the only ambassador that has this 
alan here, for the others are in the Spanish dress." 

ere’s five or six coaches go before the King’s, in 
which are the officers, the gentlemen, and pages of 
his chamber. The coach of honour, in which there 
goes nobody, marches immediately before his majesty’s 
own, whose coachman and pottilion are always bare- 
headed, a footman carrying their hats. The coach is 
surrounded with foot-guards. Those which they call 
the Life-Guards have partisans, and march very near 
the coach, and next the boots go a great many of the 
King’s pages, clothed in black and without swords, 
which is the only mark to know them from other pages. 
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As the ladies that are designed to be about the young 
queen are already named, so they all came, under the 
conduét of the Duchess of Terra Nova, in the King’s 
coaches; there march by the boots men of the highest 
quality, some on foot that they might be nearer, others 
mounted on the finest horses in the world, trained up 
for that purpose, and which they call ‘ horses of motion’. 
That they may perform this piece of gallantry they 
muét have leave from their mistresses, otherwise ’tis 
a great blemish to their reputation, and even engages 
the ladies’ kindred in trouble, for they take their 
honour to be concerned in this liberty. But when she 
approves of it, they may practice all the pleasant 
humours for which these sort of feasts minister 
occasion. But though they need fear nothing from 
the ladies they serve nor their relations, yet they are 
not freed from all uneasiness, for the dzennas, or women 
of honour, of which there’s too great a provision in 
each coach, and the guardadamas which go on horse- 
back are troublesome observers. Hedy can one 
begin to discourse but these old hags will draw the 
curtain, and the guardadamas will tell you that that 
love which is fulleét of respeét is the most discreet, so 
that very often one must be content to let the eyes 
y and to sigh so loud that one may be heard at a 
istance. 

All things being thus disposed, the captains of the 
guards and the other officers, mounted upon very fine 
horses, enter the place at the head of the Spanish, 
German, and Burgundian Guards. They are clothed 
in yellow velvet or satin, which is the livery of the 
King, trimmed with tufted crimson galloon mixed with 
gold and silver. The yeomen of the guard, which I 
call the Life-Guard, wear only a short cloak of the 
same livery over black clothes. The Spaniards wear 
breeches tucked up after the old way. The Germans, 
which are called Tudesques, wear them like the Switzers, 
they stand in ranks near the King’s balcony. While 
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the two captains and the two lieutenants, who carry 
each of them a staff of command in their hands and are 
followed by a great many in liveries, march all four in 
a rank at the head of the guards, several times round the 
pe to give the necessary orders and to salute the 
ladies of their acquaintance, their horses curvet and 
bound continually; they are covered with knots of 
ribbons and embroidered housings; they are called 
pissadores' for diftinétion. Upon this day every one 
of these Lords affe€t to wear that colour which their 
mistresses love most. 

When the people are come without the bars, and are 
seated upon their scaffolds, the place is watered with 
forty or fifty tons of water which is brought thither 
in little carts. Then the captains of the guards come 
back and take their pots under the King’s balcony, 
where all the guards are likewise placed, and make a 
sort of a fence, Standing very close together. And 
although the bulls are sometimes ready to kill them, 
yet they must not go back nor stir from their place ; 
they only present to them the point of their halberds, 
and so with a great deal of hazard defend themselves. 

I do assure you that this Strange number of people 
for every place is full, even the tops of the houses as 
well as the regt), the balconies so richly set out, and so 
many beautiful women in them, this great Court, the 
guards, and in a word, the whole place makes one of the 
finest shows that I ever saw. 

As soon as the guards are possessed of the quarter 
where the King is, six alguazils, or city door-keepers, 
enter the place, each holding a white rod. eir 
horses are excellent, harnessed after the Morisco 
fashion and covered with little bells. Their habit i 
black, they wear plumes of feathers, and put the best 
looks on they can in so much danger as they are in, 
for they are not allowed to Mir out of the list; and 
*tia their business to fetch the knights that are 
fight. 
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I should tell you, before I proceed any further in this 
short description, that there are certain laws eftab- 
lished for this sort of baiting, which are called duel, 
that is “ duel”, because one knight assaults the bull, 
and fights him in single combat. These are some of 
the things which are observed : one must be a gentle- 
man born, and known for such, that he may fight on 
horseback. It is not allowed to draw the sword upon 
the bull unless he has insulted over you; they call it 
insulting when the bull breaks or forces the garrachon 
or lance out of the hand, or if he make your hat fall 
off, or your cloak, or has wounded you or your horse or 
any of your company. In this case the knight is 
obliged to push his horse dire€tly upon the bull; for 
this is an empeno, that is to say, an affront that 
engages one to be revenged or to die; and he must 
give him ona cuchillada, or a back stroke upon his 
head or neck. But if the horse upon which the 
cavallero rides refuses to go up to the bull, then 
immediately he alights, and courageously marches up 
a-foot to this fierce animal. The sword is very short 
and about three fingers broad. The other knights 
which are there to fight are also obliged to alight off 
their horses and accompany him, that is under the 
empeno; but they do not second him so as to assist 
him in the least against his enemy. If they all march 
up in this manner towards the bull, and he flies to 
the other end of the place inftead of tarrying for 
them, or meeting them, after they have pursued him 
some time, they ses satisfied the laws of duelling. 

If there be in the town any horses that have been 
at a baiting and are dexterous at it, though they do not 
know the owners yet they’ll borrow them; nay, 
though they do not desire to sell them, nor the others 
in a condition to buy them, yet they never refuse 
them. If, by mischance, the horse is killed and they 
offer to pay for him, it is not accepted because to 
receive money upon such an occasion would not be 
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agreeable to the Spanish erosity. Nevertheless, 
it would vex a man to ave 4 hones that he had taken 
ag to breed up, without any more ado taken from 

im by the first Stranger, and through his means 
killed. This sort of combat is reckoned so dangerous 
that indulgences are exposed in several churches for 
those days, because of the great massacre that is then 
made, Several popes would have quite abolished 
such barbarous fights, but the Spaniards begged the 
Court of Rome so earneétly to let them continue that 
their humour has been complied with, and to this day 
they are tolerated. 

The firét day I was there, the alguazils came to the 
gate, which is at the end of the lift, to fetch the six 
knights (of whom the Count de Conismark was one) 
which offered themselves to combat. Their horses 
are handsome to admiration, and moét richly harnessed. 
Besides those they ride on, they had each of them a 
dozen led by grooms, with as many mules loaded with 
réjones or garrochons, which are, as I have said, lances 
made of very dry fir, about four or five foot long, 
painted and gilt, and the iron-work very well polished ; 
and the mules were covered with velvet cloths of the 
same colour of the combatants, with their arms 
embroidered in gold. This is not practised at all 
feasts. When the city orders one there’s far less 
magnificence, but as the King commanded this, and 
it was upon his marriage, nothing was omitted. 

The cavalleros were dressed in black, embroidered 
either with gold and silver, silk or bugles. ‘They had 
white plumes of feathers spotted with several colours, 
and a rich knot of diamonds with a hatband of the 
same. They had scarves, some white and others 
crimson, blue, and yellow, embroidered with gold. 
Some wore them round their waist, others over their 
shoulders like a belt, and others about their arms. 
These la& were narrow and short: without doubt 
their mistresses presented them, for commonly they 
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run to please them and to show that there’s no danger 
to which they would not themselves for their 
diversion, They had also a black cloak which wrapped 
them about, but the ends being thrown behind them, 
it did not hinder their arms. They wore little white 
buskins, with long gilt spurs, which have only one 
sharp point after the Moors’ fashion; they also sit 
a horse like them, which is called cavalgar a la gineta. 

The cavalleros were handsomely mounted, and 
looked gracefully enough for this country; they were 
nobly born, and every one had forty footmen, some 
clothed in gold mohair trimmed with lace, others in 
carnation-coloured brocade, striped with gold and 
silver, and the reét in some other fashion. Every one 
of them was dressed like a Stranger, whether ’twas Turk, 
Hungarian, Moor, Indian, or wild people. Several 
of the footmen carried a bundle of these garrochons 1 
have mentioned, and this looked very well. Thus with 
all their train they crossed the Plaza Mayor, conducted 
by the six alguazsls, and the trumpets sounding. They 
came before the King’s balcony and made a pro- 
found reverence to him, and desired leave of him to 
fight the bulls, which he granted them, and wished 
them victory. Then the trumpets everywhere began 
to sound again, and this is done, as *twere, in defiance 
of the bulls. All the people fall a shouting, and repeat 
Viva, viva los bravos cavalleros. After this they 
pee and salute the ladies of their acquaintance. 

the footmen go out of the lift, except two for each 
knight, which are left to carry their rejones ; they keep 
close to their maéters, and ’tis very seldom that they 
forsake them. 

Several young men enter into the place, and they 
come a great way off to fight on these days. These 
I now speak of are afoot, and not being nobly born they 
use no ceremonies with them. Whilst one cavallero is 
fighting, the re& withdraw, but not out of the bars ; 
and they do not assault that bull which another has 
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undertaken to fight unless he makes at them. The 
firs to whom the bull comes when they are alto- 
gether is he that fights him. When he has wounded 
the knight, they cry out, fulano es empeiio, that is to 
say, it is an obligation upon such a one to revenge 
the affront he has received from the bull, And, indeed 
honour engages him either on horseback or afoot, to 
attack the bull and give him a cut with his sword, as 
I have said, either upon his head or throat, without 
Striking him in any other part. Afterwards he may 
fight him as he will, and Strike him where he can, but 
in doing this one’s life is a thousand times in danger. 
When this blow is given, if the knights are afoot, they 
may mount their horses. 

When the King thought it was time to begin the 
baiting, two alguazils come under his balcony, and he 
gives to Don John the keys of the stable where the 
bulls are secured; for the King keeps the key, and 
when it muét be thrown, he delivers it into the hands 
of a privado, or Chief Minister, as a favour. Immedi- 
ately the trumpets sound, the timbrels and the drums, 
the fifes and the hautboys, the flutes and bagpipes make 
a noise round the place one after another; and the 
alguazils, who are naturally great cowards, go trembling 
to open the doors where the bulls are kept. There 
was a man hid behind the door, who shut it as fast as 
he could and then by a ladder climbed up to the top 
of the Stables. For ’tis usual with the bull, in coming 
out, to look behind the door and to begin his expe- 
dition by killing, if he can, the man that étands there : 
after that he falls a-running with all his might after 
the alguazils, who spur their horses to save them- 
selves, for they are not allowed to étand upon their 
defence and their best play is torun away. Those men 
which are on foot throw at him arrows and very sharp 
darts, which are trimmed with cut paper. These 
darts Stick in him in such a manner, that the pain 
causing him to stir much, makes the iron enter deeper ; 
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besides when he runs the paper makes a noise, and 
being on fire, vexes him extremely. His breath looks 
like a thick miét about him, his eyes and his nostrils 
are like fire, he runs swifter than a race-horse, and 
holds it much better ; to speak truth, he strikes terror. 
The knight who is to fight him comes near him, 
takes a rejon, holds it like a poniard. The bull makes 
up to him, he declines his blow, and thrusts his 
garrochon at him; the bull so thrusts it back that 
the wood, being weak, it breaks. Immediately his 
footmen, who hold ten or twelve dozen, present him 
with another, which the cavallero thrusts also into his 
body; with this the bull falls a-bellowing, grows 
angry, runs, leaps, and woe be to them that stand in his 
way. And if at any time he is ready to run at a man, 
a cloak or a hat is thrown at him, and this Stops him ; or 
else, one falls down on the ground and the bull, in 
running, passes over him. They have also great 
figures made of paésteboards, with which they deceive 
him, and so gain time to escape. That which helps 
them further is that the bull constantly shuts his eyes 
just before he pushes with his horns, and they are so 
quick in that moment to avoid the blow, but yet this 
is not so certain but that a great many perish. 

I saw a black, with a short poniard, go direélly 
to the bull when he was in the height of his fury, and 
between his horns thrust it into the very seam of his 
skull, which is a place very soft and easy to be pierced, 
but withal, very small to hit. This was one of the 
boldeét and most dexterous blows that can be imagined. 
‘The bull fell down dead upon the spot ; and presently 
the trumpets sounded, and several Spaniards ran 
with their swords in their hands to cut in pieces the 
beast that was no longer able to hurt them. When a 
bull is killed, four alguazils go out to fetch four mules, 
which some grooms, clothed in yellow and carnation- 
coloured satin, lead in. They are covered with 
feathers and little silver bells ; they have silken traces, 
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with which they tie the bull, and so draw him away ; 
upon which the trampets and people make a pro- 
digious noise. There were twenty baited the first day. 
There came out a furious one which very dangerously 
wounded Count Conismark in his leg, and yet the force 
of the blow did not light upon him but upon his horse, 
whom it burét. He quickly got off him, and though 
he is no Spaniard yet he wad not be excused from 
any of the laws. It would have drawn pity from any- 
body to see one of the finest horses in the world in such 
a condition ; he ran violently about the place, Striking 
fire with his feet, and killed a man with a blow upon his 
head and breast. The great rail was opened for him 
and he went out. As for the Count, as soon as he 
was wounded a very fine Spanish lady who believed 
that he fought for her sake, Stood forward in her 
balcony and with her handkerchief made several 
signs, in all likelihood to encourage him, but he did 
not seem to need being animated. And although he 
had lo& abundance of blood and was forced to lean 
upon one of his footmen, who held him up, yet with 
great fierceness he advanced with his sword in tis hand, 
made a shift to give a very great wound to the bull on 
his head, and then presently turning himself towards 
that side where this young lady, for whom he fought, 
was, he kissed his sword and suffered himself to be 
carried away by his people half dead. 

But you mus not think that these sort of accidents 
interrupt the feats. °Tis said that it will not end 
but by the King’s order; so that when any knight is 
wounded, the others accompany him to the bars and 
immediately they return to fight. There was a 
Biscaneer so bold as to throw himself off his horse 
upon the back of the bull, held him by his horns, and in 
spite of all the endeavours of the animal to throw him 
off, yet the Biscaneer set upon him for above a quarter 
of an hour and broke one of his horns. If the bulls 
defend themselves too long, and that the King would 
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have others come out (for fresh ones afford more 
delight, because every one has his particular manner 
of fighting), they turn loose some English dogs. These 
are not so big as is generally seen there, but ’tis a breed 
something like those the Spaniards carried into the 
Indies when they conquered them; they are small 
and low, but so étrong, that when they once seize the 
throat you may sooner cut them in pieces than make 
them let go their hold. They are very frequently 
killed: the bull takes them upon his horns and tosses 
them up in the air like footballs. Sometimes they 
hamétring the bull with certain irons made cross- 
wise, which they put at the end of a long pole, and this 
they call jarretar al toro. 

There was another cavallero under the empeno, 
because in fighting his hat felt off. He did not alight 
but drew his sword and pushing his horse upon the 
bull which expected him, gave him a wound in the 
neck ; but as it was a slight one, so it served only to 
enrage him the more. He tore up the earth with his 
feet, he roared, and he leapt about like a stag. I 
cannot well describe to you this combat, nor the 
acclamations of everybody, the clapping of hands, 
nor the multitude of handkerchiefs which are thrown 
up in the air for an expression of admiration, some 
crying out, Vidor, Vifor, and others Ha Toro, Ha 
Toro, the more to excite the bull’s fury. Neither can I 
tell you my particular difturbance, and how my heart 
failed me every time I saw these terrible creatures 
ready to kill those brave cavalleros: these things are 
equally impossible to me. 


There was a Toledian, both young and handsome, 
which could not avoid being wounded by the horns 
of the bull, who tossed him up very high: he 
immediately died. There were two others mortally 
wounded, and four horses either killed or desperately 
hurt. And yet everybody said it had not been a fine 
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baiting because there was so little bloodshed ; and to 
have been such there should have been at the least 
ten men killed upon the spot. It is hard to describe 
the dexterity of the cavalleros in fighting, and that of 
the horses in avoiding the bull. They'll turn some- 
times an hour about him, and though they be not a 
foot diftant from him, yet he is not able to touch 
them but when he does hit them he wounds them 
cruelly. The King threw fifteen piftoles to the 
black that killed the bull with his poniard, and he 
gave as much to one that had subdued another, 
and said he would remember the knights that had 
fought. 

I observed a Cagtilian, who knew not how to defend 
himself, jump upon a bull as nimble as a bird. These 
feasts are fine, great and magnificent, ’tis a noble sight, 
and costs abundance. One cannot give a just 
description of it, it mug be seen to be well under- 
Stood. But I assure you that all this did not please 
me. Do but think if a man that is very dear to you 
should be so rash to go and expose himself againét a 
furious beast, and that for your sake (for generall 
that’s the motive), you see him brought back 
weltering in his blood, and half dead. Is it possible, 
I say, for you or any one, to approve of such actions and 
these customs? Nay, suppose one had no particular 
concern, would one desire to be present at such 
sports that coét the lives of so many men? For my 
part, I wonder that in a kingdom where their king bears 
the name of Catholic, there should be such barbarous 
diversions permitted. I am satisfied that ’tis very 
ancient, because they derive it from the Moors; but 
yet methinks this, as well as divers other customs 
which they have from those infidels, ought to be 
entirely abolished. 

Don Fernand observing me very much digturbed 
and uneasy during the baiting, and taking notice 
that I was sometimes as pale as death, I was so much 
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frighted to see some of those killed which fought, said 
to me in smiling : 

“What would you have done, Madam, if you had 
seen what had happened some years ago? A cavallero 
of worth, passionately loved 2 young woman, who was 
only a jeweller’s daughter, but a perfect beauty, and 
was to have a great eftate. This cavallero, having 
undergtood that the mot furious bulls of the moun- 
tains were taken, and thinking it would be a very 
glorious a€tion to vanquish them, resolved to taurize 
as they call it, and for that end desired leave of his 
miétress. She was so surprised at the bare proposal 
only which he made that she swooned away, and by 
all that power which he had given her over himself, she 
charged him not to think of it, as he valued his life. 
But in spite of this charge he believed he could not 
give a more ample proof of his love, and therefore 

rivately caused all things necessary to be got ready 
in order thereunto. But as indugtrious as he was to 
hide his design from his mistress, she was informed of 
it,and used all means to dissuade him from it. In fine, 
the day of this feast being come, he conjured her to be 
there, and told her, that her very presence would be 
sufficient to make him conquer and to acquire a glory 
which would render him yet more worthy of her. 
‘Your love,’ says she, ‘is more ambitious than ‘tis 
kind, and mine is more kind than ’tis ambitious. Go 
where you think glory calls you. You have a mind 
I should be there; you will fight before me: well, 
I do assure you that I will be there, but yet perhaps 
my presence will afford you more matter of trouble 
than emulation.’ 

“ However, he left her, and went to the Plaza 
Mayor, where there was already a mighty assembly. 
But scarce had he begun to defend himself against a 
fierce bull which assaulted him, when a country youth 
threw a dart at this terrible creature, which pierced 
him so deep that it put him to a great deal of pain. 
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He immediately left the cavallero that was fighting 
him, and roaring run direétly after him that wounded 
him. This youth thus frighted would have saved 
himself, when his cap which covered his head fell off, 
and then the loveliest and the longest hair which could 
be seen appeared upon his shoulders, and this dis- 
covered it to be a maid of about fifteen or sixteen years 
of age. Fear had put her in such a trembling that 
she could neither run nor in any way avoid the bull. 
He gave her a desperate push on the side, At the 
same inftant her lover knew that it was she, and was 
running to assift her. Good God! what a grief it 
was for him to see his dear mistress in this sad con- 
dition! Passion transported him, he no longer valued 
his life and grew more furious than the bull, and 
performed things almost incredible. He was mortally 
wounded in divers places. On this day certainly, the 
people thought the baiting fine. They carried these 
two unfortunate lovers to her unhappy father’s house. 
They both desired to be in the same chamber, and 
though they had but a little time to live, yet begged 
the favour they might be married. Accordingly they 
were married, and since they could not live together, 
yet at least were they buried together in one and the 
same grave.” 

The Story has mightily increased the aversion I 
had already conceived against these sort of feasts, and 
I told Don Fernand so after I had thanked him for his 
pains in relating it to me. 


Hitherto I have said nothing to you concerning 
the Spanish language, in which I] am endeavouring to 
make some progress. It pleases me extremely: it is 
expressive, noble and grave ; love finds it commodious 
for its work, and can play the fool prettily enough in it. 
The courtiers speak more concisely than others, they 
make use of such abstracted comparisons and metaphors 
that unless one is used to hear them half their meaning 
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is lost. I have learnt several languages, or at leagt 
understand the firs rudiments of them, but yet in my 
mind it is only our own which exceeds the Spanish. 

I come juét now from seeing ten galleys which are 
arrived. This is somewhat Strange in a city that is 
eighty leagues from the sea, but these are land galleys ; 
for if there be sea-horses and dogs, why not land ones ? 
They are shaped like a chariot, but four times longer, 
and have six wheels, three on a side, and do not go 
much slower than a chariot. The upper part is round 
and is very like a galley ; they are covered with canvass, 
and may contain forty persons ; there one sleeps and 
dresses victuals. Indeed, ’tis a moving house. They 
put eighteen to twenty horses to draw it. The 
machine is so long that it cannot be turned but in a 
field. They come usually from Galicia and Mancha, 
the country of the brave Don Quixote. They set 
out eight, ten, or twelve in a company, to be helpful 
to one another in case of need. But when one over- 
turns it makes a great havoc, and the best that can 
happen is a broken arm or leg. There must be above a 
hundred to raise it up again. In it there is carried all 
sorts of provisions, for the country through which 
they pass is so very barren that on mountains which 
are fourscore leagues broad the biggest tree one meets 
with is a little wild thyme. There isn’t neither inn 
nor inn-keepers; you sleep in the galley; and ’tis 
a miserable country for travellers. 

Monsieur Mellini, the Pope’s Nuncio, consecrated 
the Patriarch of the Indies on Trinity Sunday, and 
the King was there. I saw him come in. He hada 
black suit and a gold-coloured silk belt on, and little 
pearls were set round the flowers. His hat was so 
broad, which they never cock here, that the brims 
laid upon his shoulders, and looked ill. I observed 
that during the ceremony he eat of something which 
was held to him in a paper: they told me it was 
either leeks or shallots, of which he eats very often. 
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I was too far off to see him well. He did not return to 
Buen Retiro because of Corpus Christi Day, at which 
ceremony he would assist. In coming out of the 
church I imew a French gentleman whose name is 
Juncas; he is of Bordeaux, where I saw him. I 
asked him how long he had been here. He told me but 
a little while, and that his first business had been to 
have seen me had he not been engaged at Bayonne, 
not to lose a minute’s time in the search of a very 
wicked fellow, which was supposed to be hid at 
Madrid; that it was not the curiosity to see the 
Patriarch of the Indies consecrated which drew him 
to the Jeromites (otherwise the Daughters of the 
Conception), but that having desired to speak with 
one of the nuns he was told that he could not see her 
till the King was gone. He added that this was one 
of the handsomest women in the world, and hath been 
the cause of a great unhappiness in the family of 
Monsieur de Lande. I remember to have seen her 
as I have gone by, and entreated him to tell me the 
matter. 

“Tt is,” says he, “too long and melancholy a 
mischance to relate presently ; but if you will see the 
young nun I speak of, I am persuaded she’ll not be 
unpleasant to you.” 

I willingly accepted his offer because I have so 
often been told that they have so much more wit in 
monasteries than elsewhere in the world. We went 
into a parlour, which had three such terriblefiron 
doors with spikes as made me wonder. 

“ How is this?” saidI. “It has been told me that 
the nuns in this country are very amorous, but I cannot 
be persuaded that love is bold enough to venture 
over these long spikes and through these little holes, 
where one must undoubtedly perish.” 

“You are deceived, Madam,” cried Juncas, “ at the 
appearances of things. If the lady which is coming 
can spare me so much time, I'll presently tell you 
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what I learnt of a friend of mine, a Spaniard, the first 
journey I made hither’.” 

But at that very inftant Donna Isidora came into 
the parlour. I found her much handsomer than I had 
fancied her in my own mind to be. Monsieur de 
Juncas told her that I was a French lady which had a 
great mind to be acquainted with her upon his report 
of her merits. She thanked me in a very modest 
manner, and afterwards told us that it was very true 
that the wretch after whom enquiry was made had been 
lately at Madrid, but that she was certain that he was 
not now there; and that he had even had the impu- 
dence to write to her by the hand of a man where he 
lodged ; that the letter was brought to her after his 
departure, and that she would not receive it. 

“Tt seems to me”, said I, in interrupting of her, 
“that he could not be taken, supposing he were yet 
here.” 

Sometimes”, says Donna Isidora, “ permission 
is obtained from the King. There are certain crimes 
for which there is no san¢tuary, and that is oneof them.” 

She fell a-weeping, notwithStanding all her en- 
deavours to hinder her tears, and added that, thanks 
be to heaven, she could not reproach herself with 
anything in the late business, but yet she could not 
forbear grieving extremely that she had been the cause 
of it. We talked together a good while longer, and I 
was a3 much charmed with her wit as with her beauty. 
Afterwards I withdrew. I am absolutely yours, most 
dear Cousin, be thoroughly persuaded of it. 


From Madrid this 
zgth of May, 1679. 
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Ons muét love you as mightily as J do, dear Cousin, 
to resolve to write to you in a season when the weather 
is so excessive hot. Whatever has been told me and 
whatever I could imagine of it is nothing in com- 
parison to what I now feel. To defend myself from 
the heat, I leave open all my windows all night long 
without fearing the Gallic [ie. Galician] winds which 
cripple a body. I sleep bare-head; I put my hands 
and feet in snow enough to kill one; but I think ’tis 
much at one to die as to be smothered with heat as 
they are here. "Tis midnight before one feels the 
jeagt breath of air from the western breezes. 

In going to take the air one is sufficiently puzzled ; 
for if the glasses are open one’s choked with the dust, 
of which the Streets are so full that one can hardly see. 
And although the windows of the houses are shut, the 
dust finds a way through and spoils all household 
goods, so that what with the ugly smells in the winter 
and the dust in the summer, all things of silver and 
everything else is so tarnished and spoiled that little 
can be kept handsome any considerable time. Not- 
withétanding all care, at present, one’s face will be 
covered with sweat and duft, like those wrestlers which 
are represented to us in the ring. 

I should now tell you that I have seen the cere- 
mony on es Christi Day, which is very solemnly 
kept here. There’s a general procession of all the 

arishes and monasteries, which are very numerous. 

‘he Streets through which the Holy Sacrament is to 

pass are hung with the richest tapestry in the world ; 

for I do not only speak of that which belongs to the 

Crown which is there, but also of that which belongs 
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to a thousand particular persons which have mogt 
admirable tapeftry. All the balconies are then with- 
out their lattices, adorned with carpets, rich cushions, 
and canopies. They hang ticking across the streets 
to hinder the sun from being troublesome, and they 
throw water upon it to make the air cooler. All the 
Streets are spread with sand, well watered, and filled 
with so great quantity of flowers that one can hardly 
tread upon anything else. The Repositories are 
extraordinarily large, and adorned with the greatest 
splendour. 

No women go in the procession. The King was 
there in a black luteString taffeta suit, a shoulder- 
belt of blue silk edged with white ; his sleeves were of 
white taffeta, embroidered with silk and bugles; they 
were very long and open before. He had little sleeves 
hanging down to his waist, his cloak was wrapped about 
his arms, and he had on his collar of gold aad precious 
Stones, at which there hung a little sheep in diamonds. 
He has also diamond buckles at his shoes and garters, 
and a great hatband of the same, which shined like the 
sun; he had likewise a knot which buttoned up his 
hat, and at the bottom of that a pearl which they call 
the Peregrina*. It is as big as the russet pear and of 
the same shape; it is pretended to be the finest in 
Europe, and that both its colour and kind is in per~ 
fection. The whole Court without exception followed 
the Holy Sacrament; the Councils walked after it 
without any order or precedence, as they happened 
to be, holding white wax candles in their hands 3; the 
King had one and went foremoét, next the tabernacle 
where the Sacrament was. It is certainly one of 
finest ceremonies that can be seen. I observed that 
all the gentlemen of the Bed-chamber had a great gold 
key by their sides. It opens the King’s chamber, into 
which they can go when they will; it is as big as a cellar- 
door key. I there saw several Knights of Malta, 
who wore every one a cross of Malta, made of holland, 
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and embroidered upon their cloaks. It was near two 
o’clock and the procession was not yet gone in; when 
it passed by the palace they fired several rockets and 
other inventions. 

The King went to meet the procession at St Mary’s, 
which is a church near the palace. Upon this day 
all the ladies begin to wear their summer garments. 
They make their balconies very fine, in which they 
have either several baskets of flowers, or bottles filled 
with sweet water, which they throw about whilét the 
procession passes by. Commonly the three companies 
which guard the King are new clothed. As soon as the 
Holy Sacrament is gone to the Church, everybody 
goes home to eat, that they may be at the autos, which 
are certain kind of tragedies upon religious ba ie 
and are oddly enough eyed wat managed. They 
are acted either in the court or Street of each president 
of a council to whom it is due. The King goes 
thither and all the persons of quality receive tickets 
over night to go there ; so that we were invited. And 
I was amazed to see them light up abundance of 
flambeaux whil& the sun beat full upon the comedians’ 
heads, and melted the wax like butter. They acted 
the most impertinent piece that ever I saw in my days. 
This is the subje€t of it : 

The Knights of St James are assembled and our 
Lord comes and desires them to receive him into their 
Order. There are divers of them that are very 
willing to it, but the seniors represent to the others the 
wrong they should do themselves if they should admit 
into their society a person of ignoble birth; that St 
ere his father was a poor carpenter, and that the 

‘oly Virgin wrought at her pas Our Lord with 
great impatience expects their resolutions. At last 
they determine with some unwillingness, to refuse 
him, but at the same time propose an expedient, which 
is to inftitute on purpose for him the Order de Christo, 
and with this everybody is satisfied. This is the Order 
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that isin Portugal. But yet these things are not done 
with a wicked design ; no, they had rather die than in 
the leas to fail of the respect due to religion. These 
autos las for a month; I am so weary of going to 
them that I excuse myself as oft as I can. They use 
sweetmeats and water cooled in ice very much, and they 
have need of them, for the heat almost kills one and the 
dust chokes a body. 

I was rayvished with joy to meet Don Augustin 
Pacheco and his wife (of whom I have formerly told 
you) at the President d’Hazienda’s house. They 
come thither because they are related to the President. 
We were placed near one another, and when the 
ceremony was over we went to take the air in the Prado, 
after the French mode, that is, men and women 
together in the same coach. Don Frederic de Cardonne 
was one. Our curtains were close drawn whilst there 
was a great many folks, because of our beautiful 
and young Spanish woman, but as we tarried later 
than others, the Nuncio and Frederick Cornaro, the 
Venetian ambassador, caused their coaches to drive 
up to ours and talked with us, when all on a sudden 
we saw a great illumination all along the walk and at 
the same time appeared sixty cardinals upon mules 
in their habits and red caps; after them followed the 
Pope. He was carried upon a certain machine all 
covered with a foot carpet; he sat under a canopy 
in a great chair, and St Peter’s keys laid upon a cushion, 
with a vessel full of holy water of orange flowers, with 
which he sprinkled everybody. The show marched on 
gravely, and when they were come to the end of the 
Prado the Cardinals began to play a thousand cunning 
tricks to make his holiness merry. Some threw their 
hats upon the trees and Sanding dire€tly under, they 
fell upon their heads again ; and others Stood upright 
upon the saddles on their mules and made ’em run 
as fa&t as they could. There was a vast number of 
people followed them. 
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We asked the Pope’s Nuncio what this meant, and he 
assured us he understood nothing of it, and that he 
did not like this sort of mirth. He sent to enquire 
from whence the Holy College came in that manner, 
and we underétood it was the bakers’ holiday, and that 
every year they used to make this fine show. The 
Nuncio has a great mind to have disturbed them 
with a volley of cudgels, and had already commanded 
his attendants to begin the fray, but we interceded 
in the behalf of these poor people, who had no other 
intention than to celebrate the festival of their Saint. 
In the meantime, some that had overheard the orders 
which were given, and were disturbers of the public 
sari gave information thereof to the Pope and 

‘ardinals ; this was enough to put all in confusion ; 
every one escaped as well as he could, and their fear 
made our pleasure short-lived. In France such 
masquerades would not be suffered, but perhaps there 
are many things innocent in one country which would 
not be so in another. 

My kinswoman knowing how very civilly I had been 
received by Don AuguStin Pacheco, invited him to 
supper at her house. I desired him to remember his 
promise of giving me a relation of what he knew of the 
Indies. 

“Immediately I'll tell you”, says he, “ concerning 
those they call the West Indies, in which a part of 
America is comprised. 

“In the reign of Ferdinand, King of Castille and 
Aragon, Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, discovered 
this part of the world in the year1492. Asthe Spaniards 
were the first that found this fortunate country, 
unknown to the Europeans, so King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabel had the big Hatt of it by a Bull from 
Pope Alexander VI. He established them and their 
successors perpetual vicars of the Holy See over this 
vast country, so that the kings of Spain are both 
spiritual and temporal lords, and nominate bishops and 
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other ecclesiaftics, and receive tenths from them. 
Their power there is of a larger extent than in Spain ; 
for you must know that America alone is one of the 
four parts of the world, and that we possess more land 
there than all other nations together besides. The 
Council of the Indies, which is eétablished at Madrid, 
is one of the most considerable of the kingdom, and 
there being so great a necessity of holding a very 
frequent correspondence between Spain and the 
Indies, to send orders to maintain the Court authority, 
they were obliged to establish beside a particular 
chamber which is composed of the eldeét councillors 
of the Council of the Indies, and they are to take 
cognizance of all things concerning the revenues, and 
cause expeditions by the secretaries of the Council. 

“ Besides this Chamber at Madrid, there’s another at 
Seville called the House of ContraGation. It is 
composed of several counsellors, both of the Robe and 
the Sword, with other necessary officers. Those of the 
Sword take cognizance of things which concern the 
fleet and the galleons. The other counsellors take 
care of matters of justice. Appeals from this tribunal 
are made to the Council of the Indies at Madrid. 
There are registers kept in the house of Contra€tation 
at Seville, in which are writ all the merchandizes that 
are sent to the Indies, and all that come from thence, 
that so the King may not be cheated of his customs ; 
but this signifies little, the merchants are so cunning 
and those who keep the accounts are so easily drawn 
to share with them, that the King is not a whit the 
better for them, and the duty to him, which is only the 
fifth part, is so ill paid that he does not receive the 
fourth part of what is due to him. 

“Tt is the Council of Madrid which proposes sub- 
jeéts to the king to fill up the vacant vice-royalties of 
New Spain and Peru. ‘They are granted for five years 
and so are all other places, of which the most consider- 
able are these following, viz.: the Governor and 
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Captain General, and President of the Royal Chan- 
cellery of St Domingo in the Spanish Islands; the 
Governor and Captain General of the city of St 
Christopher of the Havana; the Governor and 
Captain of War of the city of St James of Cuba; the 
Governor and Captain General of the city of St John 
of Porto Rico; the Governor and Captain General 
of the city of St Augustine in the province of Florida ; 
the Governor of the city of Ascension of the Island 
of Margueretta; the Governor and Captain General 
of the city of Cumana, capital of New Andalusia ; the 
Viceroy Governor and Captain General of New 
Spain ; a President of the Royal Audience, who resides 
in the city of Mexico; the Governor and Captain 
General of the city of Merida, capital of the province 
of Yucatan ; the President and Governor of the Royal 
Audience and Chancellery which resides in the city 
of Guadalaxara, capital of the kingdom of Galicia ; the 
Governor and Captain General of the city of Guadiana, 
capital of the kingdom of New Biscay ; the Governor, 
Captain General, and President of the Chancellery 
which resides in the city of Santiago, of the province of 
Guatemala ; the Governor of the province of Locnusco* 
in the Strait of Guatemala ; the Governor and Captain 
General of the city of Cornagua of the province of 
Honduras ; the Governor of the city of St James of 
Leon, capital of the province of Nicaragua; the 
Governor and Captain General of the city of Cartagena, 
capital of the province of Cofta Rica; the Governor 
bs uae General and President of the Royal Chan- 
cellery which resides in the city of Manila, in the 
Philippine Islands ; the Governor and Lieutenants of 
the Reece of Ternate, and Governor and General 
of the militia of the same country; the Viceroy, 
Governor, Captain General and President of the Audit 
of the city of Lima; more, eight counsellors, four 
alcaides, two accusers, a protector of the Indies, four 
reporters, three porters, and a chaplain in the same 
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city. A Governor of Chucuito, one of Zico, one of 
Ica, one of los Collagos, one of Guamanga, one of 
Santiago de Miraflores de Zara, one of St Marco, 
one of Arequipa, one of Truxillo; a Viceroy of 
Caftra; a Viceroy of [Saint] Michel y puerto dePlata; a 
Master of the Camp of the Strait of Puerto del 
Callao; the President de Ja Plata hath under him 
six counsellors, an accuser, two reporters and two 
porters ; the Governor of the province [of] Tucuman ; 
the Governor of the province of St Croix; the 
Governor and Captain Eeuen! of the province de la 
Plata; the Governor of the province of Paraguay ; 
the Governor of the citadel of the town of la Plata and 
of the imperial city Potosi ; the Governor of St Philip 
of Austria and of the gold mines ; the Governor of the 
city of [la] Paix ; the chief Governor of the Mines of 
Potosi; the Governor, Captain General and President 
of the city of St Foy; the Governorand Captain General 
of the Province of Cartagena has under hima lieutenant, 
a captain and a Mareschal de Camp; the Governor 
and Lieutenant of the CaStle St Matthias ; the Governor 
and Captain General of the province of St Martha ; 
the Governor of the citadel of St Martha; the 
Governor of the province of Antoja ; the Governor of 
the province of Popayan; the Governor de los Musos y 
Colimos ; the Governor of the province of Merida ; 
the Governor of the city of Tunja; the Governor of 
the city of Toca Emalbague and the people of the 
burning land; the Governor of Quixos Zumoco E- 
canela; the Governor of the city of Jaen; the 
Governor of the city of Santiago de Guayaquil; the 
Governor of the city of Loja Zonnora, and of the 
mines of Comura; the President, Governor and 
Captain General of the city of Panama ; the Governor 
of Veragua has under him a Captain General, a 
Lieutenant General, a Captain of the Companies of the 
Infantry, and a Captain of the Artillery ; the Governor 
and Captain of the Caftle of St Philips in the city of 
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Porto Velo ; the chief Governor of Porto Velo, and the 
Governor and Captain General of the province of 
St Martha [and] of the river of Hacha, and the 
Governor of the great Caxamarca. 

“TI do not here mention the places of judicature, 
nor the benefices, which are very numerous. But it 
must be observed that all the employments I have 
spoken of are given either from three to three years, 
or from five to five years, that so one man alone may 
not grow rich whilst there are so many others that ftand 
in need to partake of the King’s kindness. 

In those places where there is no viceroy, he that 
is president is also governor, and when a viceroy dies, 
the president of the viceroyalty for the time being 
takes the government upon him till another vicero 
is sent from Spain. It is his Catholic Majesty whic 
gives those great posts and the most considerable 
governments. The viceroys fill up the lesser, and 
these viceroys make a shift very easily in five years 
time to bring home two millions of crowns, all charges 
paid. The governors of the principal places get in the 
same compass of time about five or six hunderd 
thousand crowns; none goes thither but what grows 
rich, and this is so certain that even the friars which are 
sent thither to preach the Faith and convert the 
Indians, make such a profitable mission that they 
bring home every one of them thirty or forty thousand 
crowns. The King disposes of divers pensions paid 
by the villages of the Indies, and from these they draw 
from two to six thousand crowns perannum. And this 
is another way the King has to gratify his subjedts. 

“The Philippine Islands, which lie near the King- 
dom of China, depend upon the King of Spain. The 
trade there is in silk. places cos him more to 
keep than they bring him in. 

“The Castilians had their reasons why they would not 
let any sort of manufactures be set up in the Indies, 
nor any stuffs made there, nor any of those things 
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else which are indispensably necessary. This policy 
causes everything to go from Europe, and make 
the Indians who passionately love all commodities and 
ornaments which come from thence, freely to sacri- 
fice the silver to their satisfaction. By this means they 
are put out of a capacity to grow rich, because they 
are forced at very dear rates to buy the least trifle 
they want ; and with which they amuse them. 

“The flota consists of divers vessels laden with rich 
merchandise which are sent to the Indies, and there 
are other great ships of war which are called galleons, 
which the King sends to convoy them. These men- 
of-war ought not to carry any merchants’ goods, but the 
lucre of gain tempts them against the express prohi- 
bition of the King, and sometimes they are so full 
laden that if they should happen to be attacked they 
could not defend themselves. When these vessels are 
ready to sail, the dispatch, which the merchants 
obtain from the Council of the Indies at Madrid for 
leave to send them, costs for each of them from three 
to six thousand crowns, according to the bigness of the 
vessel. It is easy to imagine that since they give so 
much, they are sure of gaining a great deal more. 

“The galleons go no further than Porto Velo, 
whither they bring all the silver of Peru. The flota 
leaves them at this place, and continue their voyage to 
New Spain. The galleons sail from Sanlucar to 
Cartagena in six weeks, or two months at most. They 
tarry there a little while, and in five or six days they 
come back to Porto Velo. It is a town situated on the 
coast of America. The air there is very unwhole- 
some, and the weather excessive hot. On the other 
side of the isthmus, some ten leagues distance only, is 
the city of Panama, whither is brought from Peru a vast 
quantity of silver in bars or wedges, and divers mer- 
chandise which are conveyed by land carriage to 
Porto Velo, where the galleons are, and where there is 
kept one of the greategt fairs in the world, for in less 
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than forty or fifty days there is sold of all sorts of 
European goods to the value at least of twenty millions 
of crowns ready money. After the fair is done, the 
galleons return to Cartagena, at which place there’s a 
considerable trade for Indian goods, and those of the 
kingdom of St Foy, as well as for those from Mari- 
quita. After this they A lee the Havana to take in 
necessary provisions for thi: voyage, and from thence 
are commonly two months in sailing to Cadiz. 
But as to the flota, it Stops at Porto Rico to refresh, 
and arrives at Vera Cruz in five weeks. There they 
unload their merchandise, which is afterwards carried 
by land fourscore leagues beyond to the great city of 
Mexico. The sale of them is quickly over, and the flota 
arts afterwards to go to the Havana ; but this must 
be passed only in the month of April or September, 
because of the north winds. The galleons are com- 
monly nine months in their voyage to Peru, and the 
flota is thirteen or fourteen months. Some particular 
persons go thither also at their own charge, after 
they have obtained leave from the king and have 
regiStered themselves at the Contratation at Seville. 
These go to the coasts of St Domingo, Honduras, 
Caracas, and Buenos Aires. 

The money which comes diretly for the King 
from the Indies must be brought in one galleon. This 
silver is delivered to one of the masters of the Mint, 
who pays to the King every voyage he makes, six 
thousand crowns, and he keeps one per cent. of all the 
silver that goes through his Nanas which arises high. 
As to the silver which belongs to particular persons, 
that is brought in what vessels they will choose; and 
it is the captain that is responsible for it. 

‘There’s a certain duty which is called avarie, and 
it is taken for all goods registered and for all the silver 
which is brought from the Indies. This duty is so 
considerable chant it suffices to fit out the galleons and 
the flota for their voyage, although the charge amounts 
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to nine millions of crowns; but that of the flota is 
not so great. 

He that the King chooses to be a General of the 
Galleons advances to him fourscore or a hundred 
thousand crowns, which is repaid him in the Indies 
with great interest. Every other captain does also 
advance money to the King proportionable to the 
bigness of the vessel they command. There goes, 
moreover, with the galleons a patacha, which leaves 
them in the gulf of las Yeguas. She goes to the Isles 
of Margueretta to fish for pearls, of which they pay 
to the king a fifth part, that is, of all the pearl ie 
take, and afterwards she comes to Cartagena. 

Within these few years there is discovered sevent} 
leagues from Lima some mines which yield a va 
revenue, those of Peru and all the others in the Weét 
Indies pay the king the fifth part, as well of the gold as 
the silver and emeralds. ere is at Potosi greater 
plenty of mines than anywhere else. The silver they 

t there is brought to Port d’Arica, and from thence 
it is sent to Callao (it is one of the ports of Lima), 
whither the galleons come to fetch it. The kingdom 
of Peru Fadi every year in gold and silver to 
the value of eleven millions of crowns. From New 
Spain is brought five millions of crowns, besides 
merchandise, which are commonly emeralds, gold, 
silver, cochineal, tobacco, wool of vigogne, campecha 
wood, and hides. 

It was a long while before they would suffer in 
New Spain any workman that wrought in silk or wool ; 
there are some now, and this may do some hurt to the 
trade of stuffs which are sent from Europe. They 
are not allowed to plant there any olive trees or vines, 
that so the oil and wine which is carried thither may 
sell the better. The King has the power in the Indies, 
as well as Spain, to sell the Bull of the Cruzada, which 
is a licence to eat flesh every Saturday and to enjoy 
the benefit of indulgences. 
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“The Indian idolaters are not subject to the 
Inquisition in the Indies ; it is eftablished only against 
heretics and Jews. No étrangers are suffered to go to 
the Indies, but if at any time some happen to go, there 
mut be a special permission obtained, which is very 
rarely granted. 

“How is it possible for me,” continued Don 
Augustin, “ to express to you the beautifulness of the 
city of Mexico; the churches, the palaces, the public 
places, the riches, the profusion, the magnificence, and 
the pleasures ; a city that is so happily situated that 
in all seasons it enjoys a continual spring, and where the 
heats are not at all excessive, where they feel not the 
severity of winter. The country is no less charming, 
the flowers and the fruits at all times equally loading 
the trees. There you gather more than one crop in a 
year ; the lakes sil ponds are full of fish ; the grounds 
are well Stocked with cattle; the forests and woods 
afford excellent fowl and wild beasts ; the earth seems 
to open her bowels on purpose to give up the gold she 
encloses, There are mines or rocks of precious stones 
discovered, and pearls are there taken.” 

“Oh! ” said I, “ let us all go dwell in that country. 
This description charms, but as ’tis a long voyage, it 
may be convenient, if you please, Madam”, said I to 
Donna Theresa, in smiling, “ to get our supper before 
‘we go.” 

I immediately took her by the hand, and we came 
into a parlour, where I had provided the best musicians, 
which are bad enough and which, in my opinion, have 
nothing to recommend them but their dearness. My 
cook made us some ragouts after the French way, 
which Donna Theresa found so excellent that she 
desired I would let her have the recipe how to do 
them. Don AuguStin entreated me also to let him 
have some of my larging-pins, of which really one may 
look all over Spain and not find so much as one. We 
tarried very late together, for in this season they sit 
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up till four or five o’clock in the morning, because of 
the heats and that the beSt time is in the night. 

There are certain days in the year that everybody 
goes out to take the air upon the bridges which cross 
the river Manzanares ; but at present coaches enter the 
river bed’; the gravelandsome little brooks helptomake 
it very cool and pleasant. The horses endure a great 
deal in these walks, for nothing can be more pre- 
judicial to their feet than the flints upon which they 
continually tread. In certain places of this river they 
make a Stand, and there remain till two or three 
o’clockin the morning. There is very often a thousand 
coaches. Some particular people bring viétuals to eat 
there, and others sing and play upon several inSru- 
ments ; all this is very pleasant in a fine night. There 
are some persons which wash or bathe themselves, but 
indeed ’tis after an ugly manner. The Danish 
Ambassador’s lady did it ody: her people go a little 
before her and dig a great hole in the gravel, which 
presently fills itself with water, into which the lady 
comes and thruéts herself. You may imagine how 
pleasant such a bath is, and yet this is the only way 
that can be made use of in this river. 

You will not be sorry, perhaps, to know, that in 
making out one’s nobility here, it must be proved 
that one is descended both by father and mother from 
Viejos Chriftianos, that is, from Ancient Christians. 
The blemish which they ought to fear is their being 
allied to any Jewish or Moorish family. 

As the people of Biscay and Navarre were defended 
from the invasion of the barbarians by the height and 
ruggedness of their mountains, so they egteem them- 
selves all cavalleros, even to the meanest water-bearer : 
for in Spain the children sometimes take their mother’s 
name, if she’s of a better family than the father. It 
is certain that there are few families entire and whose 
name and nobility has not been carried by an only 
daughter and mixed with another family. That of 
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Velasco is not of this number, for they reckon up ten 
Constables of Caftille successively from father to son. 
Here’s one thing very singular, and that which is not 
allowed of in any other country, and that is that 
foundlings or children found by chance, are reckoned 
nobles, and bear the title of bidalgos and enjoy all the 
privileges annexed to the nobility ; but to this end they 
must prove that they were foundlings, and were 
maintained and bred in the hospital where such 
children are kept. 

There are in Spain some great families which hold 
almost all their chates by the title of mayorazgo; and 
when it happens that all of the name are dead, and that 
the next akin is a male, though he be a natural son, yet 
he shall inherit; and for want of such the eldeét 
domestic shall take the name and the arms of his 
master, and inherit his eftate. And this is one reason 
why the younger brothers of other houses as noble and 
illustrious do not scorn to be servants to these, and 
their hopes are pretty well grounded. For it often 
happens that families are extinét, because the Spanish 
women have fewer children than the women of other 
countries, 

There lately happened a very great misfortune to a 
young woman of quality called Donna Clara. She 
could not preserve her heart against the charms of 
Count de Caftrillo, 2 man of the Court, very witty and 
handsome. The cavallero had the secret to please 
her without designing it; he was ignorant of the 
inclinations she had for him, and so did not improve 
his happiness. And although the father of this 
amiable creature was absent, yet she did not enjoy the 
more liberty because her brother, whose name was 
Don Henriques, to whose care her father had recom- 
mended her, continually watched over her a€tionsfand 
behaviour. She durét not speak to him she loved, and 
this was a double martyrdom not to be able to make her 
complaints and to divide her grief with him that 
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caused it. But at laét she resolved to write to him, 
and to find out some way that the letter should come to 
his hands, but as this was a business of the highest 
consequence to her, so she was at a Stand about the 
choice of a confidant. And here she stopped for some 
time, till at laé&t she bethought herself of a friend of 
hers, who had always teftified abundance of kindness 
for her, and so without further consideration she writ 
a very moving letter to the Count de Caétrillo, and 
was going to her friend to entreat him to get it delivered 
to this cavallero, when she saw him pass close by her 
chair. The sight of him increased her desires to let 
him know her mind, and immediately taking this 
opportunity for herself, threw the letter she had in 
her hand to him, at the same time feigning that this 
was a letter which he had given to her as he went by. 
“ Know, my Lord”, says she, aloud with an angry look, 
“that it is not to me you ought to address yourself 
upon such a design as yours. Here, take the letter, 
which I will not so much as open.” 

The Count had too much wit not to apprehend 
presently the favourable intention of this fair one. 
“You need not complain, madam”, says he to her, 
“that I have not made use of your advice.” He 
quickly withdrew to read a letter which muét needs 
give him abundance of pleasure. By this means he 
was informed of Donna Clara’s intentions, and what 
he mut do to see her. He omitted nothing, he 
became desperately in love, and thought himself, as he 
had reason, one of the happiest cavalleros of Spain. 
They impatiently expeéted the return of her father, 
that they might propose the marriage to him which in 
all likelihood must have been very acceptable to him. 

But notwithstanding all the precautions that these 
young lovers took both certainly to fix and continue 
a conversation which was the joy of their life, yet the 
suspicious and watchful Henriques discovered their 
intrigue. He believed her criminal, and in the excess 
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of his rage, without signifying or making the least 
show, he one night went into the chamber of the 
unfortunate Donna Clara and, as she was in a deep 
sleep, he Strangled her in the most barbarous manner 
imaginable. 

Nevertheless, though it was known that he was 
the author of so wicked an aétion, yet he was not 
prosecuted, for he had too much credit and interest, 
and besides, this poor gentlewoman had no kindred 
but what was his, and they were unwilling to increase 
the misfortunes of their family, which were already 
but too great. 

After this wicked fact, Henriques feigned a great 
fit of devotion. He appeared no more in public, and 
had mass said at his house, and saw very few people, 
for he was very apprehensive that Count Caétrillo (who 
had not dissembled his grief, but had let it visibly 
appeat) would at laét be revenged for his miétress, for 
indeed he moét carefully sought all opportunities, At 
length, after having attempted all imaginable ways, he 
found out one which succeeded. 

He disguised himself like an aguador, that is a water- 
bearer. ‘These sort of people load an ass with several 
great pitchers and so carry them about the city. They 
wear thick coarse cloth, their legs are naked, and their 
shoes are either cut or slashed, or else they have soles 
made fast with Strings. Our lover thus disguised 
waited all day long, leaning upon the side of a spring- 
well, whose waters he increased by his tears, for this 
well was just agains the house where he had so often 
seen his dear and fair Clara, and there it was also where 
the inhuman Henriques dwelt. As the Count kept his 
eyes continually upon this house, he perceived one of 
the casements half open and at the same time his 
enemy to draw near it. He had a looking-glass in his 
hand in which he was looking [at} himself. Immedi- 
ately the cunning aguador threw some cherry-Stones at 
him, in a jesting manner, and some of them having hit 
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his face, Don Henriques, affronted at the insolence of 
a man which appeared to him to be only a poor aguador 
and abaporeel with the first motions of his anger, 
came down alone to chastize him. But he was hardly 
in the &treet, when the Count discovered himself, and 
drawing his sword, which for his purpose he kept hid, 
cried out, “ Traitor that thon art, think of defending 
thy life.” 

he surprise and the fright had so amazed Don 
Henriques that he was only able to ask quarter, but he 
could not obtain it from this enraged lover, who came 
to revenge the death of his mistress upon him that 
had so cruelly murdered her. The Count would have 
found it very hard to have escaped, upon his doing 
such an aétion just at the door of a man of note and that 
had abundance of servants, but in that very moment 
that all Don Henrique’s people were sallying out upon 
the Count, happily for hi the Duke d’Uzeda came by 
with three of his friends. They immediately came out 
of their coach and rescued him so seasonably, that he 
made his escape, and we do not yet hear where he is. 
T am concerned for him, because J know him and that 
he is a very honest man, 

It is very common in this country to assassinate one 
for several causes and custom even authorized the fa& 
for every angry difference. For example, if one give 
another a box o’ the ear, or Strikes him on the face with 
his hat, his handkerchief, or his glove, or has wronged 
him in calling him drunkard, or lets drop any words 
that refle& on the virtue of his wife, these things I say 
must be no otherwise revenged than by assassination. 
But they give this reason, that after such affronts it 
would not be just for a man to venture his life in single 
combat upon equal terms where the offended might 
perish by the hand of the aggressor. They'll keep a 
revenge twenty years together if they cannot sooner 
meet with a fit occasion to execute it. And if they 
happen to die before they have got satisfaction, they 
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leave their children inheritors of their resentments as 
well as of their eftates, and the best way for a man 
that hath given any affront to another is for ever to 
forsake his country. I was lately told of a consider- 
able man, that after he had lived twenty years in the 
Indies to avoid an ill turn from another to whom he had 
given some offence, and having understood that not 
only he but his son was dead, believed himself secure. 
He returns to Madrid, after he had taken care to change 
his name that he might not be known. But all this 
was not able to save him, for the grandson of him that 
thought himself abused, though he was but twelve 
years old, caused this person to be murdered quickly 
after his return. 

The men that commit these horrid ations are 
commonly hired from Valencia. It is a city in Spain, 
whose people are wicked to excess; there’s not any 
crime which they will not deliberately commit for 
money. They wear Stilettos, and fire Arms which go 
off without any noise. There are two sorts of these 
stilettos, one about the length of a short poniard, 
but not thicker than a thick needle, and made of 
excellent eel, square and sharp-edged. This inftru- 
ment wounds mortally, for entering very deep, and 
making no bigger an orifice than a needle, no blood 
comes out, nay hardly can one perceive the place where 
it entered, and so being impossible to dress it, they 
almoft inftantly die. The other sort is longer, and 
no thicker than the little finger, but so hard and Strong 
that I have seen one of them at one blow struck through 
athick walnut-tree table. These sorts of arms are for- 
bidden to be carried in Spain, as bayonetsarein France, 
neither is it lawful to carry those pocket-pistols 
which fire without noise, but yet notwithftanding 
the prohibition, several persons make use of them. 

I have been told that a person of quality, thinking 
he had a just cause to destroy one of his enemies, went 
to a bandolero of Valencia and gave him a sum of money 
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to murder him. But afterwards he was reconciled 
to his enemy, and being willing to use a good 
conscience he made it his first business to acquaint the 
bandolero with what had passed, that so he might have 
a care not to kill this man. The bandolero, seeing his 
service needless, offered to return the money, but he 
that gave it entreated him to keep it. “Well”, says 
he, “ I am a man of honour ; I shall keep your money, 
and I will kill your man.” The other earneftly begged 
him to do nothing, seeing they were now friends. 
“ Look you ”, says he to him, “ all that I can do is to 
give you your choice whether it shall be you or him, 
for to gain your money honestly there’s a necessity 
J mus kill one of you.” And notwithstanding all the 
entreaties of this person, he persisted in his design and 
executed it. It had been an easy matter to have 
seized him, but there was too much danger in’t, for 
those bandoleros are so numerous and united that if 
any one of them should be executed, the death of him is 
certainly and quickly revenged. These wretches are 
never without a lift of their wicked actions they have 
committed, and count it an honour to them; and 
when any one would set them on work, they show that, 
and ask whether they desire them caer dispatched, 
or to give them a languishing wound. These are the 
most Fara eople in the universe. Indeed, if I 
should tell you all the tragical Stories which I hear every 
day you would grant that this country is the very 
theatre of the moét horrid scenes in the world. Love 
frequently furnishes the matter, either for its satis- 
fa@tion or revenge. There is nothing that a Spaniard 
will not undertake, nor nothing that is above either his 
courage or compassion. 

Tis said that jealousy is their prevailing passion, yet 
they do not pretend it so much out of love as resent- 
ment and pride; for they cannot bear to see another 
preferred before them, and everything which contri- 
butes to affront them makes hess desperate. Let 
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these things be how they will, one thing is certainly 
true, that it is a moét furious and barbarous nation in 
this affair. The women keep not company with men, 
but yet they very well under&and how to write and 
appoint meetings when they have a mind, notwith- 
Standing the danger is great both for themselves, the 
lover, and the messenger. But in spite of all that, by 
their wit and their money, they make a shift to deceive 
the most cunning Argus. 

It is unaccountable that men who put every thing 
in praCtice to satisfy their revengeful minds, and who 
are guilty of such abominable aétions, should even be 
scrupulously religious at the same time they are going 
to stab their enemy. And that they may not fail 
in their enterprise they muét, forsooth, perform their 
nine days task of devotion for the souls in Bergory, and 
recommend themselves to the relics they carry about 
them, which they often kiss. I would not be thought 
to fix this character upon the whole nation. It may be 
affirmed that there’s as good people as in any part of the 
world, and that they are endowed with a mighty great- 
ness of mind. I'll give you some instances of this last, 
which perhaps, though you’ll look upon as follies, for 
everything has two handles. 

The Constable of Castille is for certain one of the 
riche& lords of the Court in lands, but as he has the 
same fault as others like himself, which is to be careless 
in looking after his intereSt, so he is ill furnished with 
money. The pensions which the King allows him 
as he is Doyen or Chief of the Council of State, 
Constable of Caétille, and Grand Falconer, are so 
considerable as to supply all his wants, but he is so 
haughty that he will not receive anything upon that 
account. He gives these reasons, that when a subject 
has egtate enough to live upon, he ought not to be 
chargeable to his Prince but ought to serve him and 
efteem himself happy ; that to be paid for what he 
does is mercenary and slavish. 
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The Duke d’Arcos, alias d’Avero, hath likewise 
another obftinate humour. He pretends that the 
King of Portugal has usurped the crown from his 
family, and therefore when he speaks of him he never 
calls him anything but Duke of Braganza; in the 
meanwhile, this man has forty thousand crowns a year 
in Portugal, of which he does not enjoy a farthin, 
because he will not submit to kiss the King’s hand, 
nor to do him homage. 

The King of Portugal hath sent him word that he 
will dispense with his coming himself, provided he 
will send in his stead one of his sons, either the eldest 
or the youngest, which he will, and that he will then 
let him receive his rents, and, moreover, will pay 
him all the arrears which amount to an immense 
sum. The Duke d’Avero will not so much as hear it 
mentioned. He says that seeing he has loft the crown, 
it would bea shame, for forty thousand crowns a year, to 
submit to the usurper ; that the greater evil takes away 
the sense of the lesser ; that the glory the King would 
receive from his homage would exceed the profit 
he gets from his revenue; and that he would have 
cause to reproach him for having done an honour to him 
which was not his due. 

The lag I reserve for you is the Prince de Stillano, 
He hath places and commissions to dispose of at the 
Contra@tation in Seville, to the value of fourscore 
thousand livres a year. He had rather lose them than 
so much as set his hand to the necessary dispatches, 
saying it is not agreeable to the generosity of such 
a cavallero as he is, to trouble himself to sign his name 
for so small a matter. For you mus know that these 
fourscore thousand livres are not in one article, it may 
be there is above thirty, and when his secretary presents 
to him a dispatch or grant of a place worth four or 
five thousand livres, he will refuse to sign it, and 
alleges his quality, always saying, Esto es una nineria, 
that is, it is but a trifle. The | King, however, is not 
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so nice in the matter, for he fills up the places for him, 
and receives the profit to himself. 

You'll say now that the Spaniards are fools with this 
their fantastic grandeur, and perhaps you are in the 
right, but for my part, and I think I know ’em prett 
well, I am not of that opinion. Yet, nevertheless, I’ 
own that whatever difference can be found in com- 
paring the Spaniards and the French, it must be to our 
advantage ; but it does not seem fit for me to meddle 
in determining the matter, for my interest is too much 
concerned to let me judge impartially ; but yet I am 
persuaded that there are very few rational persons 
who would not make the same judgment. 

There are fewer Strangers that come to Madrid than 
to any city in the world, and they have reason ; for 
unless they have somebody to procure them lodging in 
some private house, they’ll run the hazard of being 
very ill lodged, and the Spaniards are not ready to 
offer their houses to anybody because of their wives, of 
whom they are extreme jealous. I do not know that in 
all this city there’s any more than two inns, whereof at 
one of them they eat after the French mode; and 
when these are full (which they are very quickly, being 
very little) one knows not what to do. Add to this, 
that there’s no convenience for passing to and fro in 
the town. Hackney or hired coaches are scarce 
enough, but one may have as many chairs as one will ; 
yet it is seldom that men are carried in them, unless 
they be very old or infirm, But after all, wh 
should Strangers come to Madrid? That which is 
finest and mot amiable is always hid, I mean the 
women. There’s no conversing with them. Those 
women which may be seen are such dangerous creatures 
for a man’s health that it muét be a great curiosity 
indeed that a man can resolve to satisfy at so much 
tisk ; yet in spite of all this, the only pleasure and the 
sole enjoyment of the Spaniards is to contraét some 
league. Even youths of quality that are rich begin at 
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the age of twelve or thirteen years to entertain a 
concubine-migtress, which they call amancebade, for 
whom they negleét their Studies, and make away with 
whatever they can catch up in their father’s house. 
But *tis not long before those creatures give them 
cause to repent of their folly. 

But that which is terrible is that there are few 
persons in this country, either of one or t’other sex, 
and even of those whose quality diétinguishes them, 
that are free from that cursed disease. ‘Their children’ 
either bring it into the world with them from their 
mother’s womb, or suck it from the nurse; a virgin 
may juétly be suspetted to have it; and they are 
hardly persuaded to be cured of it they are so certain 
of falling again into the same condition. But doubt- 
less this disease is not so dangerous in Spain as in other 
countries, for they Still preserve their hair very fine 
and their teeth very good. At Court, and amongét 
the women of the “highest quot: they discourse of 
it as they do of a fever or the megrim, and they all 
bear the diftemper patiently, without so much as 
troubling themselves one minute about it. As they 
know not but that the mot virtuous women and the 
youngest child may have it, so they never let blood in 
the arm but always in the foot; they'll let a child 
three weeks old blood in the foot, and this is so 
constant a custom amongét them that, unless it be 
some very able surgeon, they know not how to let 
bloodinthe arm. I was indisposed and forced to make 
use of the French Ambassador’s valet de chambre, to 
Jet me blood in the arm. By all that I have told you, 
it is easy to judge that this is the nuptial present 
which a Spaniard makes to his wife, and that though 
they marry, they do not quit their mistresses be they 
never so dangerous. Every time these miétresses are 
let blood, their gallants are obliged to give them a 
complete new suit of apparel; and yet you must 
observe they wear ten or twelve petticoats at a time, so 
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that this causes no ordinary expense. The Marquis 
de Liche* underftanding that his miétress was just let 
blood and so could not tarry till the tailor made her a 
suit which he intended for her, he sent her one that 
was juét brought home for the Marchioness, his 
lady, who is extreme beautiful. It is a common saying 
with him that to be the happiest man, he would only 
wish a mistress as handsome as his wife. 

The great lords which return very rich from their 
governments (whither for the most part they go poor 
enough, and where they pillage and extort all they can, 
because they are but for five years time) do not lay 
out their money, when they come home, in the 
purchase of lands. They keep it in their chests, and 
as long as it lasts they live at a great rate, for they think 
it is below ’em to improve their money. Following 
this method, it would be very hard for the greatest 
treasure not to be quickly exhausted; but the future 
disturbs them but little, for every one of them hopes 
for some viceroyalty or some other post, which will 
effe€tually repair all their ill husbandry and reétore 
them to a good condition, And it muft be owned that 
the King of Spain is capable both to satisfy the 
ambition of his subje¢ts, and to reward their services ; 
and indeed, many of his subjeéts fill up the places of 
divers sovereign princes which were the most eminent 
men of their age. 

The difference is very remarkable between. those 
sovereigns heretofore, and the Spaniards at present. 
It is less as to their birth than as to their merit, for 
the families of the great lords are very illustrious. 
There’s many of them that are descended from the 
Kings of Castille, Navarre, Aragon and Portugal, but 
yet this does not hinder several of them (for I make an 
exception) from contradi€ting the virtue of their 
ancestors ; but then let’s see how these are educated. 
They do not study*, neither have they any able masters ; 
as soon as they are designed for the sword, no further 
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care is taken to teach them either Latin or hiftory, 
but one would think they should at lea&t be taught what 
belongs to their art, such as the mathematics, to fence, 
and ride the horse ; but they do not so much as think 
of these matters. Here are no academies, or masters 
to teach such things. The young men pass that time 
which they should employ for their ingtruétion in a 
wretched laziness, either in walking about, or courting 
some lady, and yet in spite of all this, they are per- 
suaded that there are not any people in the world 
which deserve public admiration more than they do. 
They believe Madrid to be the very centre of all 
glory and happiness, of all arts and sciences, and of all 
delights and pleasures. In dying, they only wish their 
children the enjoyment of paradise, and afterwards 
that of Madrid. By this means, you see, they exalt 
this city above Paradise, with so much satisfaction do 
they live in’t. And °tis this which hinders them from 
visiting other Courts and there acquiring that politeness 
which they have not amongét themselves, and to 
which they are perfe€&t Strangers. And ’tis this also 
which makes them so eager to return home to Madrid. 
Let them be where they will, whether they be sent by 
the King, or let them be there in what rank or 
Station they will, let them be never so much honoured, 
and heap up never so much wealth, yet the love to their 
country, and the prepossession for that, hath such a 
power over them as to make them renounce every- 
thing; and they had rather choose to lead a mean, 
poor life (so it be not observed), without any train, 
grandeur, or digtinGtion, provided it be but at Madrid. 
It is very seldom that a father lets his son travel 
abroad, but keeps him at home and suffers him to take 
up what customs he pleases. You may easily believe 
that generally these are none of the best ; for there’s a 
certain age when youth aims at nothing else but to 
gratify their appetite and enjoy pleasures. One 
entices and draws another, and that which ought to be 
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severely reproved is authorized by the example of 
those on whom they depend. Add to this that they 
make them marry, as one may say, as soon as they are 
out of the cradle. At the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years they turn into the world a young man with a wife 
that is but a child, and this at once makes him less 
capable to know his duty, and puts him upon being 
more dabauched, because he is his own master under no 
control. By this means he passes his life in a chimney- 
corner, like a man in his decrepit old age ; and because 
this gentle sluggard is of an illustrious family, he must 
be chosen to govern a people that must suffer through 
his ignorance. But that which is yet worse, that such 
a man, taking himself for some great and knowing 
person, aéts only by his own head, without consulting 
or advising with anybody, and so does everything 
awkwardly and abvcraly, The wife, it may be, is not 
better Stored with wit and parts, her mighty greatness, 
with which she prides h , is the only thing that can 
make her be regarded ; and thus persons of the highest 
capacity muft be subjeét to two animals which are 
made their superiors. 

But, on the other hand, let us be just and render 
to Czsar his due. It muét be owned that when 
Heaven hath been so kind to a Spaniard as to give him 
a good education and let him travel and see the world, 
he makes a better improvement than anybody, Nature 
has been kinder to them than they are to themselves ; 
they are born with more wit than others ; they have a 
great quickness of mind joined with a great solidity ; 
they speak and deliver their words with ease; they 
have a great memory; their style is neat and concise, 
and they are quick of apprehension. It is easy to teach 
them whatever they have a mind to; they are perfe& 
mazéters in politics ; and when there’s a necessity for’t, 
they are temperate and laborious. Without question, 
several great qualities may be found amongst them, 
such as generosity, secrecy, friendship, bravery, and in 
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a word, all those endowments of mind which go to 
make up a perfect, good, and virtuous man. And 
here, methinks, I have a fair opportunity to conclude 
this letter and to beget in you an esteem of these 
people. I should ok sorry if I could procure them 
this happiness, for their manners do not suit so ill 
with me as with a great many others, who cry out 
against them and condemn them before they have 
either examined or known them. For my part, I 
muét needs say that there is here both good and bad, 
as there is in all other parts of the world. 


From Madrid this 
27th of June, 1679. 
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Here’s a general rejoicing since the arrival of the 
Marquis de los Balbaces, who brought certain news 
that the most Chriftian King had granted Made- 
moiselle to the King of Spain. He so impatiently 
expeCted these tidings that there was hardly an hour 
passed that he did not ask if the courier was not come ; 
and as soon as he knew it, he immediately went to hear 
Te Deum at our Lady d’Atocha’s Church. As the 
ladies do not go thither, so they are to content to 
dress themselves very fine and place themselves in their 
windows. I chose this, and I thought I should have 
been both choked and blinded, it was so excessive 
duéty. I saw the King in his coach of green oil- 
cloth; he had but a small attendance, for some 
twenty halberdiers clothed in yellow with trussed 
breeches like the pages, made up his guard, marching 
before and behind him. The courtiers’ coaches, 
indeed, that accompanied him, were so numerous that 
they could hardly be told; the people everywhere 
crowding, even to the tops of the houses, cried out 
Viva el Rey, Dios le Bendiga, and several added, 
Viva la Reina nuefira Seifora. There was not the 
least house or street without its spread tables; every- 
body had their garlick, leeks, and onions in their hands, 
insomuch that they perfumed the air with them, and 
they were even debauched with drinking their 
Majesty’s health in water. For, dear Cousin, though 
I have already mentioned it to you, yet methinks I 
may repeat it here, that there never was people so 
temperate as these, especially in wine. And they have 
so Strange an abhorrence for those that are guilty of 
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intemperance that by their law a man that can be 

roved but once to have been drunk is refused for 
ey a witness in any court of justice where he is 
offered, and after a sharp reproof is sent away. And if 
it happens that one calls another boracho, that is, 
drunkard, this injury is sure to be revenged with 
murder. 

That night the king was at Atocha we illuminated 
all our houses with great flambeaux of white wax, 
which they call bachas. They are longer than those 
that are used at Paris to light the coaches at night, but, 
withal, they are a great deal dearer, not only because 
the wax is brought at great charges from other parts 
of the world, but also because there is a prodigious 
quantity of it consumed in Spain. And when they 
make illuminations, they are not content to set up four 
or six flambeaux, but they must put two in ever 
balcony and two at each window up to the highe 
Storey; there are some houses which thus require 
four or five hundred. Everywhere there were bon- 
fires made, and we went to the palace to see a mas- 
querade of a hundred and fifty lords which they said 
was to be there. I cannot imagine why they call this 
diversion by that name, for they were not at all 
masked. Commonly, they choose the darkeét night. 
All the courtiers are mounted upon their finest horses 
every horse was covered with silver gauze and housings 
embroidered with gold and pearl. The cavalleros 
were clothed in black, with coloured tabby sleeves, 
embroidered with silk and bugles. They wore little 
hats buttoned up with diamonds, and in them a plume 
of feathers ; they had rich scarves and many jewels ; 
but with all this their black cloaks and their ugly 
collars Strangely disfigure them. They ride a horse- 
back like the Turks and Moors, that is, as they call it, 
agineta; their Stirrups are so short that their knees 
are even with, and rest upon, the tops of the horses 
shoulders. I cannot yet reconcile my eyes to this 
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fashion. They say that thus they can better raise and 
put themselves forth again&t any that assaults them. 

But to return to the masquerade. They all met 
together at an appointed place, which ey is at 
one of the gates of the city. The Streets through 
which they were to go were all &rewn with sand, and 
on each side there was a kind of chafing dishes set upon 
poles which, beside the white wax flambeaux, gave a 
great light. ‘There were also placed several very clear 
lanterns in windows, which made a very fine show. 
Every cavallero had a great many footmen, which were 
clothed in cloth of gold and silver: they went by 
their mafters’ sides with flambeaux. The masters 
marched four in a rank very softly, each holding a 
flambeaux also. They went all over the city, attended 
with trumpets, timbrels, bagpipes, and flutes, and 
when they came to the palace, which was illuminated, 
and the court covered with sand, they took several 
turns and run and pushed against one another with a 
design to throw each other down with these tricks. 
Prince Alexander de Parma, who is of a prodigious 
bigness, fell down, and the fall of him made as great 
a noise as the shooting of a moderate high hill. They 
had much ado to carry him off, for he was grievously 
bruised with his fall. ere were several of them with 
their great speCtacles on, but particularly the Marquis 
d’Aftorgas, who does not only wear them for gravity’s 
sake, but for need, for he is old; but yet for all that, 
heisfrolicsome. He will be Major-Domo to the young 
Queen, and he is a grandee of Spain. 

And now I speak of a grandee of Spain, Don Fernand 
de Toledo, told me t’other day a thing pleasant 
enough. His father-in-law, who is the Marquis de 
Palacios, lives at a horrid profuse rate, for it seems 
he is one of those professed gallants of the ladies 
of the palace, and to arrive to that one mut both 
have a great deal of wit and show abundance of 
magnificence ; ] mean a certain peculiar sort of wit 
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that’s meat and refined. He mus have choice 
phrases and expressions and some ways and modes not 
common; he must underétand how to write both in 
prose and verse, and that, too, better than another. In 
a word, one muét both talk and do in this palace 
gallantry after quite another rate than is used in the 
city. But to return to the Marquis de Palacios. 
There was a public festival appointed by the King ; 
this Marquis wanted money to appear there. He is 
lord of several towns ; it came into his head to go down 
post to them. As soon as he arrived at the firét, he 
caused papers to be set up that all those of that town 
which Aare to be made grandees should immedi- 
ately come to him. There was not either justice, 
burgess, or tradesman which was not presently filled 
with vehement ambitious desires for the grandeza. 
His house was crowded with all sorts of people. He 
agreed with them every one severally in private, and 
got as much as he could of them, and afterwards he 
made them all be covered before him, and gave them 
patents in form, juét as the King does when he 
makes anyone a grandee. His invention succeeded 
too well in the first town not to practise it in the rest. 
He found amongst them the same disposition to give 
him money, that through his means they might be 
gtandees. With this trick he got a considerable sum, 
and away he comes, and makes a splendid show at 
Court. But as 2 man is never without enemies, so 
there were some persons that had a mind to make use 
of this pleasant frolic to put him out of the King’s 
favour. His Majeéty was told of it, and the Marquis 
justified himself well enough in saying all those to, 
whom he granted permission to be covered before 
him, being born his vassals, they owed more respect 
than to dare to take this liberty without his leave, and 
that therefore he had made them grandees as to him- 
self. And after this the thing was only looked upon 
as a merry jest. 
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This Marquis came often to see us, and as he 
belonged to the late Court, so yesterday he told me 
that a famous astrologer being one day with the late 
King in the terrace-walk of the palace, the King asked 
him the height of that place. Bie zed up into the 
air and named a certain height. fhe King privately 
ordered them to raise the pavement of the terrace about 
three or four fingers, and in the night it wasdone. The 
next morning he caused the aftrologer to come to him, 
and being upon the terrace with him, says he to him, 
“J spoke last night of the height you told me of this 
walk, but there was some that maintained you were 
mistaken. “Sir,” says he, “I dare say I was not 
mistaken.” “ But consider it well,” says the King, 
“and afterwards we'll make him ashamed which 
boasts himself to be a more knowing man than you.” 
Immediately he began again to make his observations, 
the King saw him change colour and seem to be at a 
great loss ; but at last he drew nigh the King, and said, 
“What 1 told your Majesty yesterday was true, 
but to-day I find that either the terrace is raised, or 
the heavens are sunk down a little lower.” The King 
smiled, and told him the trick he had put upon him. 

That J may give you an account of other matters, 
I mu& tell you that the King has in his family three 
persons which by way of eminence are called the great 
officers—the Major-Domo Mayor, the Sumiller of the 
Body, and the Maégter of the Horse. These three 
places are thus distinguished: the Major-Domo 
commands in the palace, the business of the Sumiller of 
the Body is in the King’s chamber, and the Maéter of 
Horse orders all things in every place except the 

alace. 
¥ After these come the Gentlemen of the King’s 
Bed-chamber. They wear at their girdle for a mark 
of their dignity a golden key. There are three sorts 
of these keys ; the first, gives the employment of the 
Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber; the second, the 
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entrance with[out} the employment; and the third is 
called Clava Capona, which only gives entrar ce into 
the ante-chamber. The number of these geutlemen 
is great. There are forty of those for service, which 
take it in turns every day, and for the most part they 
are grandees of Spain. The Major-Domo, that is to 
say, the Steward in-ordinary, have the same access as 
the Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber. The persons of the 
the highest quality fill up these places. For the most 
part they are the second sons of the grandees. They 
wait in turns every week, and when the High-Steward 
is absent, they are invested with his power. These 
also introduce foreign minigters when they have 
audience. There are eight of them, sometimes 
more, but seldom fewer. 

The King hath three companies for his guards, but 
they have not anything that agrees with one another, 
The Marquis de Falces commands the Flemish or 
Burgundian Guard; it consifts of a hundred hal- 
berdiers, and although here they call them the Yeomen 
of the Guard, yet they may be called the Life Guards. 
The German Guard consists of the same number, 
Don Pedro d’Aragon is captain of it. The Spanish 
Guard is also composed of a hundred halberdiers, and 
are commanded by the Count de los Arcos. Heislike- 
wise captain of another company of a hundred 
Spaniards called the Guards of the Lancilla, and this 
never appears but at great ceremonies and at the 
funerals of kings. 

The affairs of the State are managed by a Chief 
Minister, which they call Privado. He hath under him 
a Secretary of State, whose office is in the palace. Ail 
business that come[s] to the King and the minister 
ought to pass direftly through his hands, and as he 
dispatches also whatever the King orders, so he is 
called Secretario del despacho Universal. 

The Council of State, and divers other councils 
examine all matters, and the King, or the chief minifter 
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afterwards determine them. There are a great many 
counsellors. Here follow the names of those which at 
present compose the Council of State’, oiz., the 
Constable of Castille, of the family of the Velascos, 
is the President, the Duke d’Alba, the Duke de Medini 
Celi, Don Pedro d’Aragon, the Admiral of Castille, the 
Marquis d’Aftorgas, the Prince de Stillano, the Duke 
d’Ossona, the Count de Chinchon, DonVincent Gonzaga 
Prince de Guaftalla, Don Lewis Portocarrero Cardinal 
Archbishop of Toledo, the Marquis de Liche, the 
Marquis & los Balbares, Don Diego Sarmiento, Don 
Melchior Navarra, the Marquis de Los Velez, the 
Marquis de Mansera ; and the Duke d’Alburquerque’. 

Besides this Council, which is the proce, there 
is that of the Inquisition of War, of the Orders, of 
Aragon, of the Indies, of Italy, of Hazienda, of the 
Crotsado, and of Flanders. ‘There is also the Chamber 
of Caétille, of the Alcaides de Corte, of the Contaduria, 
@ Aposento, de los Bosques Reales, de Milliones, and 
de Competenciass, But do not think, dear Kins- 
woman, that the salaries and profits of those places are 
small. For ingtance, the Counsellors of the Council of 
the Indies make from eighteen to twenty thousand 
crowns a year of their places. 

And here ’tis pertinent to tell you that ’tis thought 
no places are sold in this country, at least it is not 
inown ; in all appearance they are bestowed upon 
merit or birth, but, yet, underhand there are such 
considerable presents made, that to get a viceroyalty 
they'll give five thousand piétoles, and sometimes more. 
That which would be called buying in another country, 
at Madrid is termed giving a regalo, that is, making a 
present ; and one is equivalent to the other, with 
this difference, that a place or a government which one 
buys is yours as long as you live, and sometimes passes 
by inheritance to your children, either by natural 
right or the concession of the prince, but in Spain 
they enjoy a place which coft them very dear, only 
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three or five years at most. It is easy to believe that 
those who advance so much are very certain to 
reimburse themselves both principal and interest. 
From this praétice the people are horribly oppressed, 
they have perpetually upon them either 2 new viceroy 
or governor, which comes from draining himself of 
all the ready money which he could either make of his 
own and sometimes of his friends to bribe the Court. 
Thus he comes hungry, and he has but a short time to 
enrich himself, and so the poor people are on all hands 
pillaged, without so much as being able to have 
their complaints heard. But it is yet quite another 
thing in the Indies, where gold is so plentiful, and they 
are so far from the King and his miniéters. It is 
certain they bring from thence immense sums, as I 
think I have already intimated to you. Even the 
religiouses, a8 they call them, who are sent to preach 
there, return not without forty and fifty thousand 
crowns which they have heaped up in four or five years 
time ; so that notwith&tanding their vow of poverty, 
they find out the secret of growing rich; and during 
their life they are suffered to enjoy the fruit of their 
mission. 

The monasteries here have yet another piece of 
craft, which commonly succeeds. When a religious 
person or friar happens to be the only son, if his father 
is rich, they beg him to leave his estate to the convent, 
where his son has taken the habit, upon condition that 
he shall manage and enjoy it whilé he lives, but that 
after his death that the monastery shall inherit it, and 
put =p prayer and say masses for the father and the 
son. By this means there are professed friars which 
have ten thousand crowns a year at their disposal. 
This affluence in a country where reason has but little 
power over the affections, does not always make them 
more holy ; and if there are any that use it well, there 
are abundance which abuse it. 

It is known that every year there comes from the 
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Indies above five and thirty millions of crowns, but yet 
not a quarter part of this ever goes into the King of 
Spain’s coffers. These treasures spread themselves 
all over Europe; the French, English, Dutch, and the 
Genoese draw away the be&t shares of it. Methinks 
this does not suit with the refined policy of the 
Spaniards, to waste their own subjects in digging gold 
out of the mines to let other nations, with whom they 
are often at war, reap the profit; but the natural 
laziness which hinders them from working and to have 
at home manufaétures of their own, obliges them to 
have recourse to those who can furnish their country 
with the merchandise they want. 

As Strangers dare not venture to go there, because 
it is upon no less penalty than hanging, so they con- 
trive to send their effects in the names of the Spanish 
merchants, with whom they meet with all the 
fidelity imaginable: and if the king would, he could 
not hinder strangers from receiving what is properly 
theirs, for the 8 aniards, upon this occasion, had 
rather lose their lives than any wrong should come 
to another. There’s one thing remarkable, and that 
is, when the flota comes to an anchor at Cadiz, there 
are men who make public profession to assigt in 
cheating the king of his customs upon silver and other 
merchandise. It is as much their trade and livelihood 
as for a banker to deal in money. They call them 
Metadores*; and as much knaves as they are towards the 
king, yet one must do them the right to say they are 
not so to the private men which agree with them for 
a certain reward securely to lodge their silver in such 
a place of the city as they shall desire. And this 
practice is so certain and safe that one never hears of any 
that have violated their trust. It were easy to punish 
these men for the frauds they are guilty of agains 
the King, but there would be inconveniences to the 
prejudice of trade, et far greater than the 
punishments would bring advantages; so that the 
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government and magistrates take no notice of what 
passes. There might also bean easy remedy found out to 
hinder the King from losing all upon this occasion ; 
and that is, to abate the duties a little, which indeed are 
very high, and so what is given to these metadores, and 
somewhat more, might be paid to the Contraftation, 
for naturally the merchants do not love cheating and 
are continually afraid of paying at once what they have 
been saving for half a score voyages. But ’tis the 
humour of the Spaniards to have all or nothing, and 
very often they have nothing. 

As to Madrid, it is impossible to find there any 
greater robbers and cheats than the magistrates and 
officers themselves; these are the men that with 
impunity appropriate to themselves the King’s cus- 
toms, and who cheat him after such a rate that 'tis 
no wonder if he so often wants money. But they are 
not satisfied with cheating their sovereign, they must 
also abuse and pillage the people; and although the 
laws of this nation are not only very just but equitable, 
yet nobody seems to be sensible of them. Those very 
persons into whose hands they are put, and who are 
set on purpose to execute them, are the first that 
break and corrupt them. 

If yow’ll but give money to an alcaide, or to an 
alguazil, you may have the mos innocent person in the 
world arregted or seized, and then thrown into some 
nasty dark hole of a prison, and there perish with 
hunger without any proceeding or coming to a trial, 
and without any order or decree. And when the poor 
wretch is let out of prison, he must not so much 
as think of doing himself right againét this wicked 
officer of justice. This sort of people are generally 
much favoured everywhere, but here they are beyond 
all measure ; and righteous judges in this country are 
more scarce than in any country whatever. 

Thieves, murderers, poisoners, and the greatest 
criminals imaginable remain safe and quiet at Madrid, 
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provided they are not rich, for if they be, they are 
sure to be disturbed for the sake of that. 

They do not judge criminal matters above twice or 
thrice a year; it is with the greatest difficulty that they 
bring themselves to cause any criminal to die, who is, 
say they, a man like them, their countryman, and the 
King’s subje€t. They send most either to the mines, 
or to the galleys. And when any wretch is condemned 
to be hanged, he is carried upon an ass, with his face to 
the tail; he is clothed in black, and a scaffold is 
erected for him that he may make a speech to the people 
who are all upon their knees and in tears, beating 
themselves upon their breasts. After he has spent 
what time he will in his harangue, he is dispatched with 
a great deal of gravity; and as these examples of 
justice are very rare, so they make a mighty impression 
upon the spectators. 

NotwithStanding the vast riches and the excessive 
haughtiness and presumption of the great lords, yet 
they obey the leat order of the King with that exa&t- 
ness and respe€t which cannot be sufficiently praised. 
Upon the first command, they depart, they return, 
go to prison, or into banishment without murmuring. 
It is not possible to find a more perfeét submission and 
obedience, nor a more sincere love than that of the 
Spaniards for their King. This name is sacred with 
them, and to bring them to whatever one has a mind, 
it is sufficient to say “ The King wills it.” ”Tis under 
his name that the poor people of both the Castiles are so 
horribly oppressed with taxes: the other kingdoms 
or provinces are not so loaded, but boast themselves, 
for the moét part that they are a free people and pay 
but what they have a mind to. 

I have already hinted to you, dear Cousin, that in 
everything they exaétly follow the politics of Charles 
Y. without considering that the difference of time 
makes a mighty alteration in the events of things, 
although they may seem to be alike and in the same 
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circumfances; and that what without the impu- 
tation of rashness might have been undertaken 120 
years ago under a flourishing reign would be impru- 
dent to practise now under a reign that is far less so: 
but a vanity that is natural to them hinders them from 
seeing that Providence sometimes permits empires, 
as well as particular families, to have their revolutions 
and pean The Spaniards believe themselves to be 
just the same people and in the same circumstances 
they ever were, but though I never knew their 
ancestors, yet I dare say they deceive themselves. 

But not to make any further reflexions, which 
perhaps are too serious and high for me, I will tell 
you that here’s a general rejoicing at Madrid for the 
arrival of the flota from the Indies. As ’tis not their 
humour here to treasure up wealth, so this pro- 
digious quantity of silver which comes all of a lump, is 
spread over all the world. One would think that 
these immense sums cost nothing, and that it is mone 
which chance sent them. Hereupon the great lor 
summon their creditors, and pay them with a pro- 
fuseness which, yet without lying, has something 
in’t that is both noble and very generous, for there are 
but few countries where liberality is so natural as ’tis 
in this. And I muét also add that they are patient 
even to admiration. They have been known to endure 
most long and toilsome sieges, in which, besides the 
fatigues of war, they have nothing to support them 
but bread made of rotten corn, and stinking water for 
their drink; and yet there are no men in the world 
more nice about good water. I say, notwithstanding 
all this and that they have been exposed to the severities 
of the weather, were half naked, and had hard lodging, 
yet in spite of all these things, they have been 
found more brave and courageous than when they 
enjoyed plenty and prosperity. It is true that that 
temperance which is so natural to them is a mighty 
help to them to endure hunger when they are forced 
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to it; they eat very little and scarcely will they drink 
any wine. 

he custom they have of eating all alone contri- 
butes something to make them so frugal; for indeed 
neither their wives or their children ever eat with them. 
The master has his table to himself, and the miétress 
with her children sit on the floor upon a carpet, after 
the Turkish and Moorish way. They seldom or never 
invite their friends to feast together so that they are 
not guilty of any excess. Upon this account, it is 
their saying that they only eat to live, whereas there 
are people which only live to eat. Nevertheless, there 
are some rational people, which find this affeCtation too 
great. And as they admit of little familiarity in 
conversation, so they perpetually live at a diftance and 
as ’twere in ceremony with one another, without 
cajoying that freedom which makes that true union and 
produces that desirable openness of heart. 

This great retirement gives them up to a thousand 
illusions, which the * philosophy”. It makes 
them singular, dull, fantastic, melancholy, and 
jealous: whereas if they governed themselves other- 
wise, there’s nothing they would not be capable of 
since they havea wonderful vigour of mind, an excellent 
memory, good sense, a solid judgment, and great 
patience, than which there needs no more to 
make a man wise, to grow in perfeCtion, to be agree- 
able in conversation, and to diftingnish himself from 
the moét polite nation. But they are so far from 
being what naturally they might be, though at never so 
little pains, that they affe€t a certain indolence which 
they call greatness of mind: they neglect their mog 
important business, and the advancement of their 
fortunes. Provision for the future gives them not the 
least disturbance. The only matter they are not 
indifferent in is jealousy: they improve that to the 
utmost ; the bare suspicion is enough to make them 
stab their wife or their mistress. Their passion of 
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love is always furious, and yet the women please them- 
selves in it; they say they would not for all the 
mischief that may befall them have them less sensible 
of their unfaithfulness; that their desperate temper 
is a certain proof of a true passion, and that they 
oat are not more moderate when they are in 
love. 

They leave nothing unattempted to be revenged of 
those they love, if they forsake them without cause 
so that these sort of amorous engagements have 
commonly a fatal end. For instance, not long since, 
a woman of quality, who had cause to complain of her 
gallant, contrived to get him into a house where she 
commanded, and after she had sufficiently reproached 
him, agains which he did but weakly defend him- 
self, for he was guilty, she presented to him a poniard 
and a cup of poisoned chocolate, leaving him only the 
liberty which sort of death he would chose. He did 
not waste one minute to move her pity. He very well 
saw that in this place she was the strongest, so that he 
tamely drank off the chocolate without leaving a drop. 
After he had drunk it, says he to her: “It had been 
better if you had put a little more sugar in’t, for the 
poison made it very bitter; remember to do so the 
next time you prepare another.” He was imme- 
diately seized with convulsions. It was a very 
violent poison, and killed him in an hour’s time. And 
for all this lady Still loved him passionately, yet 
she had the barbarity not to Stir from him till he was 
dead. 

The Venetian Ambassador, who is a very well 
accomplished man, being lately at home, they brought 
him word that a lady covered with a mantle desired to 
bee with him, and that she hid herself so close 
they could not possibly see what she was. She had 
with her two gentlemen ushers, and a considerable 
attendance. He invited her to his chamber of 
audience, and she desired he would cause everybody 
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to go out. When she was alone with him, she un- 
veiled herself, and appeared to him extreme handsome. 
“T am of an illustrious family,” says she to him. 
“My name is Donna Blanca de Guzman. I have 
despised all the laws of decency in favour of that passion 
I have for you; I came to declare it to you, my 
Lord, and to tell you that I mué needs remain here 
this night.” From such an impudent speech, the 
ambassador could not in the leagt doubt that this was 
some jilt that had borrowed a great name to draw him 
into some snare. But yet, with abundance of kind- 
ness he told her that till now he had never thought 
himself unhappy in the service of the Republic, that he 
could wish he were not an ambassador that so he 
might embrace the favour she offered him ; but that 
being in such a station, there was little likelihood 
that he could give entertainment to a person of her 
eminent quality, that this might bring him into great 
trouble ; and therefore begged her that she would 
withdraw. Immediately she was like a fury, and 
after she had reviled and reproached him, she drew 
out a stiletto and ran upon him to have Stabbed him. 
He easily prevented her, and having called one of 
his po Ac bid him give five or six pigtoles to this 
woman. 

She so little deserved this generosity, and it so 
appeased her, that she really told him that she was one 
of those creatures he took her for, and that the reason 
why she had been so desperate was that the gentlemen 
ushers, who waited for her below were her gallants, 
and would have broke her bones if she had made no 
advantage of the plot they had laid ; and that, besides, 
she was to pay for the equipage she came in, which 
was hired purposely for this design, and that she had 
much rather have died than to have endured all those 
abuses. The ambassador was so taken with her 
pleasant confession that he caused ten piftoles more 
to be given her. “For,” says he to her, “since so 
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many honest folks mus share with you, your part will 
be too small.” She succeeded so well here that she 
went dire€tly to the French Ambassador’s. But she 
was not so courteously received there ; for, upon the 
fir&t apprehension of her design, she and her atten- 
dants escaped very narrowly of being entertained 
with the Strappado. He gave her not a sous. Happy 
was she that she got out as she came in, for he had an 
aversion for all these creatures. 

This morning we tarried awhile in the Plaza 
Mayor for an answer of a message my kinswoman had 
sent to a gentleman that dwelt there. In this place 
fish is sold, and there was a woman which had some little 
little bits of salmon to sell, which she said was fresh. 
She made a horrid noise in crying it and in calling 
customers to buy it. At last comes a shoemaker, 
which I knew for such because she called him Senor 
Gapatero ; he asked her for a pound of her salmon (and, 
by the way, you must observe that everything here is 
bought by the pound, even wood and charcoal). Says 
she to him: “You do not enquire after the price 
because you think ’tis cheap, Tat do not deceive 
yourself. I assure you I muét have a crown for every 

ound.” The shoemaker, vexed that she questioned 
ie thoughts and ability, with an angry tone said to her: 
“ Had it been very cheap, I would have had but one 
pound, but since ’tis dear [ll have three,” and 
immediately he gave her three crowns. And then 
thrusting down his little hat (for you muét know the 
tradesmen wear them as narrow as the people of quality 
wear them broad) and turning up his mustachios by wa 
of rodomontade, he raised the point of his formidable 
sword almost to the top of his doaider, and haughtily 
looked at us, having well observed that we took 
notice of him and overheard his discourse and were 
Strangers. But the pleasantness of the thing lies here ; 
perhaps these three crowns was all that ever this vain- 
glorious fool had in the world, that this was his whole 
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week’s profit, and that to-morrow himself, his wife 
and poor children would have a more severe fast that 
with bread and water. But such is the vain humour 
of these people here. Nay, there are some of them 
which will take the legs of a capon and will let them 
hang down under their cloaks that they may look as if 
they really had a capon, whil& they have nothing but 
the legs and feet. 

You cannot see a joiner, a sadler, or other sort of 
shopkeeper without his velvet and satin suit like the 
King’s, with his long rapier and dagger, and his 
guitar hung up in his shop. They work as little as 
ever they can, for I have more than once told you they 
are naturally lazy. Indeed, nothing but over-ruling 
necessity drives them to do anything at all, and then 
they work upon Sundays and other festivals without 
any scruple, as well as upon any other day ; and after- 
wards they carry their goods abroad. If ’tis a shoe- 
maker and he has two ’prentices, he takes them both 
with him, and each of them carry a shoe; nay, if he 
has three they must all go along with him, and ’tis with 
touch ado that he’ll stoop to try the shoes he made. 
When he has done, he and sits him down in the 
sun (which is called the Spaniard’s fire) with a company 
of such idle fellows as himself, and there with a 
sovereign authority they determine matters of state, 
and settle the interes of princes. Very often they fall 
out about them. Some one of them that takes him- 
self to be a more able politician than the rest will 
have them yield to his judgment, but another as 
conceited as himself will not submit, and so they fall 
together by the ears without Rene 

was two days ago to see the Danish Ambassador’s 

lady, and there was brought in thither a poor wretch 

which was just then wounded in the street. He was a 

costermonger, and it seems had maintained that the 

Grand Seiior would not be reckoned a cunning 

politician if he did not cause his brother to be Strangled. 
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Another, to whom that young Prince was not so 
displeasing, stood up in his defence, and thereupon 
these two fell a-fighting. But after all, to give them 
their due, all these people talk of government and 
politics with a great deal of judgment and give good 
reasons for what they say. 

Here is in this city several houses which are a sort 
of academies, where people meet, some to play and 
others for conversation. They play there with great 
honegty, and let them lose what sum they will upon 
honour, they never fail to pay it in twenty-four 
hours. If there should be any failure, their honour 
and reputation is for ever lost. No reason whatsoever 
will be admitted against the necessity of paying in that 
time. They play there very high at very fairly, 
without noise or showing the least vexation or con- 
cern. If they win, it is the cugtom to give the barato 
(this I think is also used in Italy), That is to say, you 
give money to those that are present, to some more tu 
others less, and this whether you know them or no. 
He to whom you present the barato mut never refuse 
it, let him be a hundred times richer and better 
quality than the donor, nay, one may demand it of 
a gamester that is winning and he’ll not deny to give 
it. There are people that have no other subsistance 
than this; but yet this is no good custom, for though 
a man does win, yet sometimes he hardly carries any- 
thing of his gains away with him, and if he begins to 
play again he often loses his own. 

Further, if a man is found to have cheated, he had as 
good betimes to forsake all company, for no honeét 
person would have anything to do with him. And 
if he is taken in the fact, he may think himself happy 
if he comes off with some cuchillades, that is, some cuts, 
but not thruéts, with a sword. 

As to the conversation in these academies, there’s 
of it that is very ingenious, and very knowing persons 
that frequent them; for in a word, they are here 
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just as in other places, and there are some that write 
very fine things. What they call novels seem to me 
to be of a Style and to have an air that charms. They 
never advance anything but what’s probable, and the 
subjefts they take are so well managed and their 
narration so concise and plain, neither mean nor 
lofty, that one must needs grant they have a genius 
which surpasses all others in these sort of pieces. I 
will endeavour to get some of this kind, and will 
translate and send them to you, that so you may judge 
of them yourself. As I have not capacity enough to 
speak of things which treat of more sublime matters, so 
shall I say nothing of them till I have been informed 
by those that are competent judges, and then I shall 
only pretend to be their echo. But after all, I must 
needs say that I think them extravagant in their 
eulogies, and that in them they keep not near to 
probability, their imagination, which is very lively and 
ative, sometimes runs too fast. I was t’other day 
reading in a book where, speaking of Philip the IV, the 
author said that his virtues and great qualities were 
so many that there was not paper enough in the world 
to write them down; that 2 common pen was not 
worthy to describe such divine things, and therefore 
they deserved to be writ by the rays of the sun upon 
the surface of the heavens. You'll grant me that this 
is really losing a man’s self in the clouds, and that with 
endeavouring to exalt his hero our poor author falls 
and breaks his own neck. Their books are very ill 

rinted, their paper is not white, and they are very 
ill bound, being covered with parchment or sheepskin 
leather. 

I must not forget to tell you one thing, and ’tis 
very material, and that is the policy of the Spaniards 
which persuades them rather to be at the charge of a 
hundred false informations than to negleét the oppor- 
tunity of receiving one true advice. Neither the 
digtance of the country from whence they come, nor 
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their agents are suspeéted by them: they will know 
everything, and liberally recompense those that serve 
them. Nay, they'll hardly tarry till the service is 
accepted before they will reward them. Youcannot 
believe how much advantage this maxim has gained 
them: they have been sometimes taken for fools, but 
that has not discouraged them, and in the end they 
always had what they intended. It is likewise true that 
that though they have but very slender ground to beg a 
favour of the King, yet provided they are not dis- 
heartened with repulses, but pursue their first design 
with perseverance, sooner or later they obtain what 
they wished for. The ministers of State think tis 
not suitable to the grandeur of so mighty a monarch 
to refuse a smal] matter, and though there’s but little 
justice in pretending to 2 favour which one has not 
deserved by some service, if it is sued for without 
intermission it is always obtained. I see examples of 
it every day. 

T have not told you, dear Cousin, that upon my 
arrival here, all the ladies did me the honour to visit 
me first. It is the custom here to prevent" strangers, 
when once they know they are of quality and their 
good condué, concerning both which they are very 
nice. When I returned them their visit, every one 
made me a present; sometimes in one house J 
received a dozen, for even the children of four years 
old will treat you. I was presented with great baskets 
of gilt silver adorned with coral curiously wrought in 
flowers, these are made at Naples and Milan. I had 
also amber boxes set with gold, enamelled and full of 
pastilles. Divers presented me with gloves and with 
silk Stockings and garters in abundance; but these 
gloves are singular, in that they are as short as the 
men’s, for the women wear their sleeves down to their 
wrists. The fingers are so long that they look as 
if they were nothing else, and are ridiculous. The 
Stockings are made of pelo, that is, raw silk; they are 
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made so short and so little in the foot that I have 
seen several babies that they would not fit. The 
garters are of a broad ribbon, made very light and 
thin like those our peasants give at their weddings ; 
they are trimmed at each end with some English 
thread lace. They presented me also with several 
cups of that mineral earth, and a thousand other 
things of this kind. 

If ever I go from hence and make another journey 
hither, it will be my tum to present. But, alas, 
anything pleases them, Needles, pins, a little ribbon ; 
but above all, anything made of their false Stones 
ravishes them with joy. They that have so many that 
are right and so excellent, yet wear a prodigious 
quantity of these false ones, which in reality are nothing 
neither but bits of glass set, and just like those our 
chimney-sweepers sell to our provincials, who never 
saw more than their curate and their flock. The ladies 
of the greatest quality are loaded with these false 
Stones, which they buy at dear rates; and when I 
asked them why they were so fond of these counterfeit 
diamonds, they told me it was because they could 
have of them as big as they desired. And indeed they 
have of them in their pendants as big as an egg, and 
all these come to them either from France or Italy. 
For, as I have told you, few things are made at Madrid, 
idleness reigns too much there. 

There’s no good painters in this city. The greatest 
part of those that draw are not of this country; 
they are either Flemings, Italians or French which 
come and settle here, but yet they do not grow rich, 
for money does not come and move in the circle of 
trade. For my part, I must needs say I never saw 
less stirring. My kinswoman receives pretty con- 
siderable sums, all in guartos. It is copper money and 
as nasty as our doubles, but as bad as ’tis, yet it comes out 
of the royal treasury. It is delivered by weight (forhow 
is’t possible to count such horrid Stuff ?) and men 
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bring it upon their backs in great matted baskets. 
When these sorts of payments come, the whole house 
is employed for eight days together in taking an account 
of these guartos. In three or four thousand crowns 
there’s not a hundred pistoles either in gold or silver. 

They have here great numbers of slaves, which are 
bought and sold at great rates: these are Moors and 
Turks. There are some of them worth four or five 
hundred crowns. Heretofore they had power of life 
and death over them. A patron might have killed his 
slave as he might have killed a dog; but it was thought 
that these barbarities did not agree with the maxims 
of the Christian religion, and now that prattice is 
forbid, but yet they beat them till they cripple them, 
without ever being called to account for it. It’s 
true there are but few masters that are thus severe ; 
and if a man happen to love his female slave, and she 
eee his desires, she becomes immediately free. 

s to the other domestics, it would be somewhat 
dangerous to use them ill. They pretend, for the most 
part, to be of as good families as the masters they 
serve, and if they should be abused, they would be in a 
capacity to revenge themselves, either by treacherously 
murdering or poisoning of them: there are many 
examples of this. They say that a man ought not to 
insult over them because they are poor; that though 
they are reduced to serve, yet they have not renounced 
their honour; and that they should forfeit it if they 
should take blows from anybody whatever. 

‘The beggars are even proud, and when they ask an 
alms it is in an imperious and domineering way. If one 
refuses them, it muét be done civilly, in saying to 
them, Cavallero, perdone ufted, no tenga moneda, that 
is, “ Pardon me, Cavellero, I have no money.” If 
you give them a rough denial, they'll begin to argue 
with you, and undertake to prove to you that you do 
not deserve that eftate God has blessed you with, 
and will never let you alone; but if one speaks 
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courteously to them they seem well enough content, 
and desist. 

The Spaniards are naturally gentle and kind. 
They marry their slaves, and if it be with another 
slave, the children they have are not free but, like 
their fathers, are subje¢t to the patron; but if these 
children marry, their issue shall not be slaves. And 
so it is, if a woman slave marry a free man, their 
children follow the condition of the father. One is 
mighty well served by these unhappy wretches: they 
are far more diligent, laborious, and humble than other 
servants; there are few of them that will change 
their religion. I have one that is not above nine years 
old ; she is as black as jet, and would be reckoned in her 
own country a wonderful beauty, for her nose is quite 
flat, her lips prodigiously thick, her eyes of a white and 
ted colour and her teeth admirable, in Europe as well 
as in Africa. She understands not one word of any 
other language than her own. Her name is Zayde ; 
we have got her baptized. This young Chriétian 
has been so used to w off her white mantle and 
to be quite naked when she was exposed to sale, that 
I fave had much ado to hinder her from doing so now; 
and t’other day, when we had a great deal of company, 
I sent for her and, truly Mrs Zayde was pleased to 
appear before them all with her little black body as 
naked as she was born. I am resolved to have her 
whipped, to make her know that this sort of fashion 
does not please me, for there is no other way to make 
her underftand. ‘Those that sold her to me told me 
that she was a girl of quality, and the poor child will 
come often and fall down on her knees before me, hold 
her hands together, cry and point towards her country. 
I would willingly send her thither if she could there be 
a Christian, but this impossibility obliges me to keep 
her. I would fain underétand her, for I believe she is 
witty, all her a€tions show it. She dances after her 
fashion, and ’tis so pleasantly that she makes us very 
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merry. I make her wear white patches, with which 
she is mightily taken. 

She is dressed as they are at Morocco, that is, with 
a short gown almost without any nas great shift- 
sleeves of fine cloth striped with different colours, like 
those of our Bohemians or gypsies; a pair of Says 
which are only made of a Strip of crimson velvet with 
a gold ground, and are made fast at the sides with 
silver buckles and buttons; and a mantle of very 
fine white woollen stuff, very large and long, in which 
she wraps herself, and with one corner of it covers her 
head. This dress is handsome enough. Her short 
hair, which looks like wool, is cut in several places, on 
each side like a half moon, on the crown a circle, and 
before a heart. She cof me twenty pistoles. My 
daughter hath made her governess of her marmoset ; 
it is the little monkey which the pare oe ae Burgos 
presented to her. I do assure you that Zayde and 
the marmoset are well met, and underétand one 
another very well. 

But to come to other things, here’s arrived a man 
which has been fetched from the farthest parts of 
Galicia; he is such a saint that he has done many 
miracles, as ’tis pretended. The Marchioness de los 
Velez, heretofore Governess of the King, was like to 
die, and she sent to have him come in all hafte, but they 
were so long upon the journey that she was well again 
before he came. It was known what day he would 
arrive, and while she was then expecting him, Don 
Fernand de Toledo, who is her nephew, and had not 
seen her since his return from Flanders because of her 
having been sick, knowing that she was then much 
better, happened to go toher house much about the time 
the saint of Galicia was to be there. The Marchioness’s 
people seeing him, and not knowing him at all (for he 
had been absent several years), without considering 
that there were fewmenof his ageand looks so happy a8 
to work miracles, concluded, at firs sight, that he wag 
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the saint. Immediately they threw open the great 
doors, and rung the bell for the signal, as the 
Marchioness had ordered them. All the duennas and 
the maids came to receive him, with every one a wax 
candle in her hand ; several of them fell upon their 
knees, and would not let him ir till he had given them 
his blessing. He thought they made a fool of him, 
to give him such a reception; he knew not whether 
he was bewitched or whether he dreamt, and do what 
he could, he could not persuade himself that all this 
was real. It was to no purpose to talk to them, they 
minded him not at all, the noise and the crowd was so 
great. They brought their beads to touch him, and 
those that were far off him threw them at his head, 
with a hundred medals fastened to them. The mos 
zealous began to cut his cloak and his clothes; and 
now his fear began to be very great lest, through a 
desire to malipy his relics, they did not cut him to 
pieces. The Marchioness de los Velez, who was 
carried between four in a great elbow-chair, came to 
meet the holy man ; and truly when she perceived the 
miétake and saw it was her nephew, she fell alaughing 
so loud and so long, that she far exceeded the strength 
everybody thought she had. When he came from her 
house he came to see us, all torn, and juét as the 
devout people had left him. 

I should tell you that all is mighty private and 
retired in this court, but here’s the way and manner 
how some particular persons live. In the morning, as 
soon as they are up, they drink water cooled with ice 
and presently after chocolate; when dinner time is 
come, the master sits down to table, his wife and 
children, as I have already observed, eat upon the 
floor near the table ; this is not done out of respe€t, as 
they tell me, but the woman cannot sit upon a chair, 
she is not accustomed to it, and there are several 
ancient Spanish women which never sat upon one in 
their whole life. They make a light meal, for they eat 
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little flesh ; the beét of their food are pigeons, pheasants 
and their olies, which are excellent ; but the greatest 
lord has not brought to his table above two pigeons 
and some very bad ragout, full of garlic and pepper, 
and after that some fennel and alittle fruit. When this 
little dinner is over, everyone in the house undress 
themselves, and lie down upon their beds, upon which 
they lay Spanish leather-skins for coolness; at this 
time you shall not find a soul in the streets ; the shops 
are shut, all trade ceased, and it looks as if everybody 
were dead. At two o'clock in the winter, and at 
four in the summer, they begin to dress themselves 
again, then eat sweetmeats, drink either some choco- 
late or waters cooled in ice, and afterwards everybody 
goes where they think fit; and indeed they tarry 
out till eleven or twelve o’clock at night. I speak of 
people that live regularly. ‘Then the husband and wife 
to bed. A great table-cloth is spread all over the 
ed and each faétens it under their chin; the he and 
she dwarfs serve up supper, which is as frugal as the 
dinner, for it is either a pheasant hen made into a 
yagout, or some pastry business which burns the 
mouth, it is so excessively peppered. The lady 
drinks her belly full of water and the gentleman very 
sparingly of the wine, and when supper is ended, each 
goes to sleep as well as they can. 

‘The unmarried, or those who observe but few rules 
with their wives, after they have been taking the air 
in the Prado, where in summer they go half naked in 
their coaches (I mean when ’tis dark), they get a light 
supper, mount their horses, and take a footman behind 
them. They do this that they may not lose him ; for 
going in the darkest night through so many streets very 
quick, how should a footman be able to turn and wind 
and follow his magter; but they are also afraid of 
being assaulted behind: the footman, having not 
other care than to look about him is, as it were, the 
sentinel, and is ready to defend his master. There 
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may be some which may do this, but most of them in 
such cases run away, for they are not Stout. This 
noéturnal ramble is upon the ladies’ account; they 
then visit them, and to gain an empire they would not 
negle&t that opportunity. They talk to them through 
the lattice of their windows, sometimes they go into 
their gardens, and when they can into their chambers. 
Their passion is so violent that they'll look the greatest 
danger in the face ; they go to the very place where 
the husband sleeps, and I have been told that they’ll 
see one another years together without daring to speak 
one word for fear of being heard. They are ignorant 
in France what ’tis to love at the rate these people are 
said to love. And not to mention the cares, the 
earnest desires, the nicety, and the devoting of them- 
selves up even to death (for the husband and the 
telations give no quarter), that which I admire is their 
fidelity and secrecy. It is never known that a caval- 
lera boasts of having received favours from a lady; 
they speak of their miétresses with so much respect and 
value as if they were their sovereigns. And on the 
other hand, these ladies never desire to oblige any other 
than their gallants, they are entirely taken up with him ; 
and although they cannot see him in the day-time, 
yet they have opportunity to employ several hours 
about him, either in writing to, or speaking of, him 
with some she friend who is privy to the intrigue, 
or else in waiting all the day long and looking through 
their Jattices to see him go by. In a word, upon all 
that I have been told about these matters, I can 
aay pore that love had its birth in Spain. 

ilst the cavalleros are with their miétresses, their 
footmen look after their horses at some distance from 
the house. But there are very often unpleasant 
mischances happen to them, for there being no 
necessary places in their houses, all night long 
they throw that out of their windows which decency 
hinders me from naming to you, so that the amorous 
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Spaniard which goes silently along the street is many 
times in a naSty condition from head to foot, and 
though at his coming out he was curiously perfumed, 
yet he is forced to return as fast as he can to change 
his clothes. This is one of the greatest inconveniences 
in this city, and which renders it so Stinking and filthy 
that in the morning one can hardly pass along the 
ftreets. I say in the morning, for the air is here so 
subtle and hot that all this naétiness is consumed 
before noon. When a horse or any other animal dies, 
they throw him into the street where he happens to 
be, though it were before the palace gate, and the 
next day you'll find him reduced to dust. They 
are persuaded that if they did not throw out their 
filth and carrion in this manner into their streets, 
Madrid would not be long without the plague, and 
it never is there. 

But besides those ways I have now mentioned 
that gallants have to see their mistresses, they have 
yet others, for the ladies visit one another frequently, 
and there is nothing more easy for them than to wear 
a veil and by the back door go into a chair and be 
carried where they will. And this is the more prac- 
ticable because all the women agree to keep one 
another’s secrets inviolably. Let there be what 
differences there will amongst them, and let them 
never be so angry one againét another, yet they never 
open their lips to make the least discovery: their 
discretion cannot be sufficiently praised. It is true, 
indeed, the consequences would be more fatal if they 
did otherwise, since they make nothing here of 
murdering upon a bare suspicion. 

After this manner the ladies make their visits to 
one another : you must not go to see your friend when 
you have a mind, you mut tarry till you are desired 
to come; and the lady that has a mind to be visited 
writes a letter in the morning and invites you. You 
are carried in a chair which is extreme large every 
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way, and that they may be the lighter they are made 
only of a thin &uff hung upon a wooden frame ; these 
Stuffs are always mixed with gold and silver and are 
very rich; they have in them three great glasses, 
and the top is made of a very thin leather, lined as 
the reét, and it opens upwards so that one may go in 
and out more conveniently. To every chair there’s 
four bearers which relieve one another, and a footman 
carries the hat of the foremost, for let it be what 
weather it will he mug not be covered before his 
mistress. The lady is set as fast in her chair as a 
diamond-stone in a ring. She either wears no mantle 
or veil then or if she does it has a black English lace 
set on it, half an ell deep, very fine and dear ; this is 
becoming enough. She has also a coach with four 
mules in those long traces I have formerly mentioned, 
which follow softly after the chair, that is commonly 
filled with old gentlemen-ushers and five or six pages. 
For everybody has these. My banker’s wife has two. 
The ladies never take any of their women with them ; 
and though several of them are going the same place, 
yet they each of them take a chair to themselves and 
do not go together in any one of their coaches. I 
happened t’other day to be in a stop there was in a 
street, and there came by me fifty chairs and as many 
coaches one after another. They came out of the 
Duchess de Frias’, and went to the Duchess d’Uzeda’s 
house. I'll tell you why they went thither when I 
have first told you that when the lady is come to her 
house whom she goes to visit, the chairmen carry her 
as far as the ante-chamber; the Stairs are made 
purposely very wide and low for the greater ease. As 
soon as she is set down, she sends away all her people 
and her coach, and appoints them what hour to come 
and fetch her home, which is usually between ten and 
eleven o’clock, for their visits are long enough to tire 
the greatest patience. 

There never comes any men where they are met. 
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A jealous husband would have little to do to seek 
his wife among them: he would be laughed at, and 
they would not vouchsafe to give him any other 
satisfaGtion than telling him that she is where he is not. 
The good women are cunning enough, and they make 
use of this liberty; for you muét know that every 
house has its back doors, by which they can Steal out 
and never be seen. Besides this, everyone has a 
brother at her sister’s, a son at her mother’s, or 2 
nephew at her aunt’s, and this is another pretence they 
make use of to see their lover. Love in this country 
is very ingenious, nothing is neglected to gratify their 
passion, and the mistress mects with fidelity. There 
are intrigues that last one’s life, and yet there has not 
been an hour’s time loss to accomplish them all: 
opportunities are improved, and there needs no more 
after seeing and liking one another. 

I was some days ago at the Marchioness 
d’Alcafiizes’ (she’s one of the greatest and mos 
virtuous ladies of the Court), discoursing of these 
things. She very freely said to us, “I muét needs 
confess that if a cavallero should be conveniently 
alone with me half-an-hour, and did not ask me all that 
a man could ask, I should resent it so briskly that I 
would stab him if I could.” 

“ And would you grant him all the favours he might 
ask you?” interrupted the Marchioness de Liche 
who is young and handsome. 

“ That does not follow,” replied my lady d’Alcaiizes. 
“On the contrary, I have reason to believe that I 
should grant him nothing at all, but then I could not 
reproach him with anything, whereas if he made no 
attempt upon me, I should conclude he despised me.” 
There are few, I believe, but what are of the same 
opinion in this matter. 

There’s one thing I find very odd and not to look 
well, methinks in a Catholic kingdom, and that is 
the tolerating of men that keep miétresses so openly 
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without the leas disguise. It is very true that they 
are forbid by the laws, but they value not the laws, and 
only obey their own inclinations, and yet nobody 
offers to call them to account or reprove them in the 
least. These mistresses are called amancebadas. 
Though a man is married, yet he must have one of 
these creatures, and often the natural children are 
brought up with the legitimate in the sight of the poor 
wife, who patiently bears all this without so much 
as speaking a word. It is very seldom one hears of any 
differences between husband and wife, and yet seldomer 
that they separate as in France. Of an infinite number 
of persons that I know here, I have only seer the 
Princess della Rocca that does not live with her 
husband, but in a convent. The courts of justice 
are not much troubled here with domestic quarrels. 

It seems extraordinary to me that a lady who loves 
and is beloved by a cavallero is not jealous of his 
amancebada. She looks upon her as a second wife, 
and believes she cannot stand in competition with her. 
So that a man has his wife, his amancebada, and his 
mistress. This last is generally a person of quality ; 
*tis she that is visited in the night and for whom they 
venture their lives. 

It happens sometimes that a lady, covered with her 
great plain mantle or veil, and not showing any more 
of her face than half an eye, and being ordinarily 
dressed because she would not be known, and having 
no mind to take a chair, walks afoot to the place of 
rendezvous. Either her being little used to walk, 
orveryoften her manner and way distinguishes her. A 
cavallero follows, and begins to talk to her. Uneasy 
to have such a companion which it is hard to get rid 
of, she addresses herself to the firft she meets and 
without further discovery of herself, “I conjure you,” 
says she to him, “to hinder this importunate man to 
follow me any longer ; his curiosity may injure m 
affairs.” ‘This request amounts to a command wit! 
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a brave Spaniard. He asks him against whom the 
lady complains why he will press upon her against her 
mind, and if he meets with an obétinate person, the 
sword muét be drawn, and sometimes they kill each 
other without knowing for whom they have so ex- 
posed themselves. In the meanwhile the lady makes 
the best of her way, leaves them fighting together, and 
goes where she’s expeéted ; but the jest is, that very 
often this proves either to be the husband or the 
brother that asserts her cause, and by defending her 
from the pursuit of the inquisitive gives her an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the embraces of her gallant. 

Some time ago, a young lady who dearly loved her 
husband, being informed that he did not live so 
regularly as he should, disguised herself, put on her 
veil, and standing in a Street he used often to pass 
through, she spied him and gave him an opportunity 
to speak to her. After he had accofted her, she began 
to “thou” him ; and ’tis commonly in this familiar 
way that the women in this country make known their 
inclinations. He made a proposal to her which she 
accepted, but upon condition that he should not be 
desirous either to see her or know who she was. He 
promised he would not, and so led her to a friend of his. 
At their parting he assured her that he thought him 
self the happiest of men, and that fortune had never 
been so kind to him before, and then gave her a very 
fine ring and begged her to keep it for his sake. “Tl 
keep and love it dearly, and will meet thee here 
again when thou wilt,” says she to him, “ for I had as 
good have thy jewels as another.” When she had 
ended these words, she opened her veil, and the 
husband, seeing twas his wife, was in the greatest 
confusion imaginable at his adventure. But he con- 
sidered that since she had so well contrived the matter 
as to get out of her house to watch him, she might also 
find a way to play him some other trick less pleasant, 
and therefore to be secure of her he appointed two 
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duennas constantly to look after her, and they never 
after left her. 

It happens also sometimes that when a man’s house 
is not near the place where by chance he meets his 
migtress, he goes without ceremony into the next he 
comes at, whether he is acquainted there or not : he 
civilly entreats the master to let him have a room to 
himself because he has now an opportunity to dis- 
course with a lady which, if he loses, he shall not have 
the like in a long time. This is enough to make the 
maéter grant an accommodation to the gallant and his 
mistress, and sometimes, I assure you, ’tis the very wife 
of the fool that goes away so kindly. In a word, they 
will venture Strangely for an opportunity of seeing each 
other, though but for a quarter of an hour. 

I remember a French lady discoursing of a single 
man to one of her friends, said, “ Shew me an amorous 
man, and ]’1l shew you one ruined.” This maxim is 
verified here more than in any place in the world; a 
lover or a gallant has nothing that he can call his own. 
It is no matter whether she either sees or has a real 
occasion for a thing, ’tis sufficient if she does but barely 
desire it: they are never denied anything, and the 
manner of giving it enhances their liberality. I 
find them nothing near so amicable as our Frenchmen, 
but ’tis said they now how to love at a greater rate. 
Besides, their behaviour is a thousand times more 
respeCtful, nay, this extends so far that when a man, 
let him be of what sree he will, presents anythin, 
or gives a letter to a lady, he kneels upon one knee, an 
- ia the same when he receives anything from her 

and, 

I said I would tell you why so many ladies went to 
the Duchess of d’Uzeda’s. She is very amiable, 
and danghter to the Duke d’Ossona. Her husband 
has had a quarrel with the Prince de Stillano about a 
lady which they both love, they drew their swords and 
*tis like to be an ill business. The King has caused 
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them to be arrested, that is, they are not made 
prisoners but he has confined them to their houses— 
unless they privately go abroad in the night to pursue 
their usual amorous pleasures. And that which is 
Strange, the poor wife mué not set her foot out of 
doors as long as her husband is under these confine- 
ments, though it is almoé constantly for some piece 
of infidelity he is guilty of towards her. And it is the 
same also if they be banished, or sent to remain upon 
some of their own eétates in the country, which fre- 
quently happens. In all the time of their absence 
their wives keep house without so much as once 
going abroad. I have been told that the Duchess 
d’Ossona was a prisoner after this manner for above 
two years. ‘This is the custom, but it makes one’s life 
very dull and tedious. 

jut ’tis not only the Spanish ladies who are so tired 
and uneasy here, the French find bat little diversion. 
We are in a few days to go to Aranjuez and Toledo to 
kiss the Queen-Mother’s hand, I’ll write you, dear 
Cousin, the particulars of that small journey, and I 
wish with all my soul I were in a condition to give you 
more essential marks of my affeCtion. 


From Madrid this 
25th of July, 1679. 
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By my laét letter I told you, dear Cousin, that we were 
going to kiss the Queen-Mother’s hand. I have had 
this honour, but before I condué you thither, give me 
leave to tell you of something else. I wouldnot gofrom 
Madrid till I had seen the entry of the Marquis de 
Villars: he made it on horse-back, which is the 
custom here, and if a man be handsome it is very 
advantageous for him. When the Venetian am- 
bassador made his, it was happy for him that he was not 
in his coach: he had one that was worth twelve 
thousand crowns, which in going from his house was 
overturned and, as it was in winter, the marée (which 
is that nagty black dirt that stands in great puddles in 
the Streets and through which a horse goes up to his 
girths) so spoiled the velvet with a gold ground and 
the rich embroidery it was set off with that it could never 
serve again. I thought it Strange that for such usual 
sights as these entrées are the ladies should all be in their 
balconies, in their rich apparel, and with the same 
earnestness as if it was to see the greatest king upon 
earth; but they have so little liberty that they are 
glad to embrace all occasions to show themselves, 
And as their lovers and gallants hardly ever speak to 
them, so they take care to place their coaches as near 
their mistresses’ balcony as they can, that so they may 
the more easily discourse with them by their eyes and 
their fingers. This is a pra€tice that is very useful 
to them for the understanding one another’s minds, 
and they do it more readily than with their voice. 
This silent language seems to me very difficult unless 
one were long used to it, but they are early acquainted 
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with it, and but two days since I saw a girl of about 
six years old and a boy of the same age which under- 
Stood by this way to tell one another a thousand 
pretty things. Don Frederic de Cardonne, who 
observed them as well as I, but underftood them far 
better, explained to me everything they said, and if 
he did not add to the discourse of these two children 
one muét needs confess that in this country they are 
born for love and courtship. 

The Marchioness de Palacios, the mother of Don 
Fernand de Toledo, is one of my kinswoman’s best 
friends. She has a fine house called Zgari¢a, upon the 
bank§ of Xarama, and though this lady is now very old, 
yet she never was there, notwithstanding it is but 
eight leagues from Madrid. It is not looked upon in 
this country to be according to grandeur to go visit 
their lands, except they lie in some principality or some 
city, and then they call them by the name of their 
“ states.” I chid this lady for her carelessness, and 
my kinswoman engaged her to make one in the com- 
pany of her daughter, Donna Mariquita, who is a 
little woman, pale, fat and fair. These three qualities 
are equally rare here, and she’s admired by everybody 
that sees her. The young Marchioness de la Rosa 
would also be of our company. Her husband, with 
Don Fernand de Toledo, Don Sancho Sarmiento, 
and Efteve de Carvajal, went on horseback. Don 
Frederic de Cardonne would not have failed of 
being there too had not the Archbishop of Burgos 
writ him to come to him in all hafte. When he 
told it me, I desired him to gosee the fair Marchioness 
de los Rios at las Huelgas. I gave him a letter for 
her, in which I taxed her with her silence, and 
desired to know particularly how all things went. 

We set forward in two coaches the six{teen]th of 
August, at ten o’clock at night, in the finest weather 
that could be. The heats were so excessive that unless 
one would venture their lives it was impossible to travel 
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in the day-time; but the nights are cool, and the 
coaches are in the summer all open. The sides of 
the coach were turned up quite round, with fine large 
holland curtains trimmed with fine English bone-lace 
and tied with knots of coloured ribbon, and as they 
often change them they look very neat. We went so 
swift that I was almost dead with fear least something 
about our coach should break ; for it is certain that 
we might have been all killed a hundred times over 
before the coachman would have known anything of 
the matter. I fancy they run so to make amends 
for their slow-going in Madrid, for even the foot- 
pace of the mules is too quick there because of thie ill 
pavement, the holes, the dirt in winter, and the 
dust in summer with which the streets are extremely 
troubled. The Marchioness de Palacios wore a little 
hat trimmed with feathers, according to the mode of 
the Spanish ladies when they go into the country ; 
and the Marchioness de la Rosa looked very pretty in 
her short, close coat, Straight sleeves, and her other 
ornaments, upon sight of which we cried out that we 
thought her Muy bizzarra, and Muy de gala, that is, 
very gallant and very splendid. 

It was very odd, methinks, that these ladies 
should oblige us in three several places upon the road 
to alight out of our coach and hear the Marchioness 
de la Rosa’s two gentlemen play upon the guitar, 
whom it seems they brought on purpose, and it was 
pretty comical to see these blades gallop with their 
guitars hanging behind their backs. This ordinary 
concert of music was nevertheless ravishing to them, 
and they were extremely charmed with the pleasant- 
ness of the country in so fine a night. Indeed, I 
never saw women so infinitely satisfied. We arrived 
at Aranjuez about five o’clock in the morning, and 
I was amazed at its wonderful situation. Half a 
league on this side the Tagus we passed over a wooden 
bridge which is made to shut up; and after that we 
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came into some walks of elm and lime trees, which 
were so high, green, and shady that the heat of the sun 
is never felt. It is an extraordinary thing to find so 
near Madrid trees so perfeét in their kind, for the 
soil is very barren and they will not grow there; but 
yet near Aranjuez one cannot verceive this defect I 
speak of, for all along the walks and near the trees 
there are little pits and trenches made, into which the 
water of Tagus runs and moiftens the roots of the 
trees. These avenues are so long that when one is in 
the middle one cannot see to the end of them. Several 
alleys come into these, and every way make the perfect 
figuré of a Star. People walk on the banks of the 
Tagus and Xarama, which are two famous rivers that 
environ the island in which Aranjuez Stands, and 
which supplies it with water and extremely contri- 
butes to its beautifulness. To speak truly, I never 
saw a more delightful place ; T mast confess the 
gardens are too close and several of their alleys too 
narrow, but yet it ravishes one to walk there, and at 
our coming into them I fancied myself in some 
enchanted palace. The morning was cool, every- 
where the birds made a sweet melody and the waters 
a pleasant murmuring noise, the trees and hedges 
were laden with excellent fruit and the parterres 
were covered with moét odoriferant flowers, and I 
enjoyed all this in most pleasant company. 

We had an order from Don John to be lodged in the 
castle, so that the Alcaide received us with great 
civility, and was very careful to show us everything 
that was the most remarkable. The fountains are in 
that number, and there are so very many of them that 
it is impossible to pass through an alley to go into an 
arbour, or upon a parterre or terrace without taking 
notice of five or six with brazen Statues and marble 
basins. The spouts throw up their water to a vaét 
height ; they are not fed from springs but from the 
Tagus. Amongst others I give you an account of the 
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fountain of Diana. It &ands upon an ascent, from 
whence it is seen at a great diftance ; the goddess is 
in the mid, environed with bucks, does and dogs, 
and every one of them spouts out water. A little 
lower is a circle of myrtle’, cut in several fashions, and 
little cupids peeping out half way, and throwing 
the water against those animals which stand upon the 
fountain. Fhe mountain of Parnassus raises up its 
head in the mid&t of a great pond, with Apollo, the 
Muses, the Pegasus horse’, and a fall of water which 
represents the river of Helicon. Out of a rock there 
issues out a thousand several spouts of water, some 
launching out, others winding in and out like a 
serpent upon the surface of the pond, some gliding 
gently, and others either falling like flowers in the 
air, or else like rain. The fountain of Ganymede 
is also very pretty. This beautiful child, sitting 
upon Jupiter’s eagle, seems frighted with its flight : 
the bird sits on the top of a pillar with its wings 
spread ; he throws out the water by his beak and his 
talons. The fountain of Mars is near this. That of 
the Harpies is fine, they are placed upon very high 
marble pillars, at the four corners they throw out 
water every way, they seem to have a mind to drown 
a little youth who sits in the middle of the fountain 
picking a thorn out of his foot. But the mos 
pleasant of all is the fountain of Love; this little 
god seems to rise with his body all full of darts, from 
every one of which comes out a spout of water. 
The three Graces sit at the feet of the god of Love, 
but that which is moét extraordinary is the water 
which falls from four high trees like fountains, whose 
noise is very delightful, and surprising, it not being 
natural for water to come out of trees. 

I should be afraid to tire you did I undertake 
to tell you the va%t number of cataraéts, falls and 
fountains of water which I have seen here. I will 
only in general assure you that it is a place worthy 
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of the curiosity and attention of everybody. At 
eight o’clock the sun began to be too hot, and some 
went into the house, which comes far short of that 
beauty it should have juétly to answer all the other 
things, and when the King goes there, those that attend 
him are so ill accommodated with lodging, that 
either he must be contented to go there in all hafte 
and keep his Court a little, or else go as far as Toledo 
for there are only two bad inns and very few private 
houses. If we had not taken care beforehand for 
provisions, even to bread, I am confident we had 
met with none, unless the Alcaide would have given 
us some of his. And by the way, I’ll inform you 
the difference there’s between the alcaide and alcalde 
that so you may not confound them. The first 
signifies the governor of a caétle or place, and the 
other a serjeant. Although the most curious piCtures 
are at the Escurial, yet I found some excellent ones 
in the King’s apartment at Aranjuez. It isfurnished 
according to the season we are now in, that is to 
say, the walls are all white, have only a mat* that is 
very fine and thin about three foot deep, with some 
looking-glasses and pi€tures. In this building there 
are divers little courts, which takes from the grace of 
it. We eat our breakfast all together, and they 
persuaded me to eat some of the fruit they call 
pimtento, which is as long as one’s finger but as hot 
as pepper, the leaf bit of which puts one’s mouth 
in a flame, They let it lie Steeping in vinegar and 
salt to get out the virtue. This fruit is brought into 
Spain growing upon a plant, and I never saw any of 
it in other countries where I have been. We had an 
olio, some ragouts made of cold partridges with 
oil, Canary wine, fat pullets, and pigeons which are 
excellent here, and also several sorts of fruit, which 
was extraordinary fair. 

When this repast, which was worth a dinner, was 
ended, we went to bed, and went not a-walking till 
about seven o’clock in the evening. The charms of 
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this place were as new to me as if I had not seen them 
in the morning, but particularly, I till admired the 
situation, which indeed ravishes, on what side soever 
one turns the eyes. The king is there, with half a 
dozen of his guards, in great safety, because there’s no 
getting at him but over bridges which are all drawn 
up, and the Xarara, which in this place swells the 
waters of Tagus, fortifies Aranjuez. After we had 
walked till ten o’clock at night, we came back into 
a great hall paved with marble and supported with 
pillars of the same. It was all enlightened with 
divers branched candlefticks, and Don Esteve de 
Carvajal had privately got there several musicians, 
which was a pleasant sort of a surprise to us, at 
lea&t the Spanish ladies and my kinswoman were 
mightily delighted with them. For my part, I 
thought they sung too much in the throat, and their 
divisions and shakes were so long that they were 
tedious; not that but their voices are good, but 
their manner of singing is not good, and generally 
the greatest part in Spain do not sing as they do in 
France and Italy. When meee was done, we went 
to the great canal, where there’s a small galleon 
painted and gilt, we went aboard her, and tarried till 
two o’clock in the morning, and then we set forward on 
our way to Toledo. 

T took notice when we came out of Aranjuez that 
the ground was all heath and ling, and yet the air 
was perfumed with wild and mother thyme, with 
which these plains were all covered. They told 
me there were a great many rabbits, stags, does and 
fallow deer, but it was not then their time to appear. 
Our conversation was for some time general, and for 
two leagues together from Aranjuez I did not speak 
one word to Don Fernand, though he sat jus close 
by me. But being willing to employ the time in 
thoroughly informing myself about all the particulars 
of the cruel Inquisition, which he had promised to 
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acquaint me with, I desired him to let me know some- 
thing of it. 

“‘ The Inquisition,” says he, “ has not been known 
in Europe but since the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Before that time the bishops and civil 
magigtrates enquired after heretics, and either 
condemned them to banishment or to the forfeiture 
of their goods and eftates, or else to some other 

enalties which never almost extended to death. 

at the vast number of heresies which appeared to- 
wards the end of the twelfth age caused the tribunal 
to be eétablished. The Pope sent several religious 
persens to the catholic princes and bishops to exhort 
them to take an extraordinary care in the extirpation 
of heresies and to bring obétinate heretics to punish- 
ments: and thus things continued till the year 
1250. 

“In the year 1251, Innocent IV authorised the 
Dominican Friars, with the assiftance of the 
bishops, to take cognizance of these sort of crimes. 
Clement the IV confirmed these tribunals in the year 
1265. Afterwards there were several courts erected 
in Italy and in the kingdoms which were dependents 
of the crown of Aragon, till such time that the 
Inquisition was eétablished in the kingdoms of 
Caétile in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
after that in Portugal, by King John the III. in the 
year 1557. 

* To that time the Inquisitors had a limited power, 
and it was often contested by the bishops to whom the 
cognizance of heretical crimes belonged. According 
to the Canons it was contrary to the rules of the 
church for priegts to sentence any criminals to 
death, much more for those crimes which the civil 
Jaws often punished with far less severe penalties. 
But ancient rights yielding to new power, the 
Dominican Friars by the Pope’s Bulls, have been for 
these two ages in possession of this extraordinary 
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jurisdiGtion from which the bishops have been 
excluded. The Inquisitors now only wanted the 
authority of the prince to enable them to execute 
their sentences. Before Isabella of Castille came to 
the crown, the Dominican John de Torquemada, her 
confessor, and afterwards Cardinal, made her promise 
him to persecute all infidels and heretics as soon as 
it should be in her power to do so. She prevailed 
over Ferdinand, her husband, to obtain in the year 
1483, Bulls from Pope Sixtus the IV. to constitute 
an Inguisitor-General over the kingdoms of Aragon 
and Valencia, for these two kingdoms were his fee 
held in captte ; and it is to be noted that Ferdinand 
disposed of the places in his eétate, and Isabella 
of those that were in hers. But the Queen got 
this place for Torquemada. Afterwards the Pope 
extended his jurisdi€tion over all the States and 
countries of the Catholic kings, and then Ferdinand 
and Isabella eétablished a supreme Council of the 
Inquisition, of which they made him President. 
It 18 composed of an Inquisitor-General (who is 
nominated by the King of Spain, and confirmed by the 
Pope), of five counsellors, whereof one is to be a 
Dominican, by a privilege granted to this Order in 
the year 1616, by Philip the III, of a procurator, two 
secretaries of the King’s Chamber, two secretaries of 
the Council, an alguazil mayor, a receiver, two 
reporters, and two qualificators and consulters. The 
number of the familiars and small officers is very great 
because all that belong to the Inquisition being not 
subjet to or tryable by any other jurisdiGtion, shelter 
themselves here from the ordinary courts of justice. 
“The Supreme Council hath a full and sole 
authority over the other inquisitions, which cannot 
perform any auto, or execution, without leave from 
the Great and General Inquisitor. The particular 
inquisitors are those of Seville, Toledo, Granada, 
Cordova, Cuenca, Valladolid, Murcia, Derena’, 
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Logrojio, St James [of] Saragossa, Valencia, Barcelona, 
Majorca, Sardinia, Palermo, Canaries, Mexico, 
Cartagena and Lima. 

“Every one of these inquisitions is composed of 
three inquisitors, three secretaries, one alguazil 
mayor, and of three receivers, qualificators and 
consulters. 

“All persons that take any of these employments 
upon them are obliged to make out their proofs de 
casa limpia, that is, that their family is not Stained 
with anything of Judaism or heresy and that they are 
Catholics from the beginning. 

“The proceedings of this tribunal are very un- 
usual. A man is arrested and lies in prison without 
knowing the crime he is accused of or the witnesses 
which depose against him. He cannot come out 
thence unless he will own the fault, of which often he 
is not guilty, and which the desire of liberty forces 
him to confess, for they do not put one to death for 
the first time. But then the family is marked with 
infamy, and this fir&t judgment makes the persons 
uncapable of any employment. 

“There’s no confronting of witnesses nor any 
means for a man to defend himself, because this 
tribunal above all things affeéts an inviolable secrecy. 
It proceeds against all heretics, but chiefly against 
judaizing Christians and secret Mahometans’, of 
whom the expulsion of Jews and Moors by Ferdinand 
and Isabella has filled all Spain. 

“The severity of this court was so excessive that 
the Inquisitor Torquemada tried above a hundred 
thousand persons, of which six thousand were 
condemned to be burnt, in the compass of fourteen 
years. 

“ It is pretended that the sight of so many criminals 
condemned to so terrible a death without any regard 
either to their sex or quality confirms and keeps the 
people in the Romish religion, and that ’tis the 
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Inquisitor alone that has hindered the wickedest 
heretics from spreading themselves in Spain, even 
in that time when all Europe besides was infected 
with them. For this reason the kings have given 
such arbitrary authority to this tribunal, which is 
called the Tribunal of the Holy Office. 

“ The general ats of the Inquisition, which by the 
greateét parts of Europe are looked upon only as a 
bare execution of criminals, amongst the Spaniards, 
are efteemed a religious ceremony by which his 
Catholic Majefty gives public proof of his zeal for 
religion, and therefore are called by ’em Autos de Fé, 
or Aéts of Faith. Commonly they are performed 
either at the accession of the Kings to the crown, 
or at their coming of age, that so they may be the more 
authentic. The last was in the year 1632, and there 
is one now making ready for the King’s marriage. As 
there has not been one of a long time, so there are 
great preparations making to render this as solemn 
and as magnificent as ’tis possible for these sorts of 
ceremonies to be. One of the counsellors of the 
Ht eae has already drawn a projet of it, which 
he has shewed me. Here’s the contents of it. 

“In the great place at Madrid there shall be a 
theatre ere€ted fifty foot long: it shall be raised as 
high as the balcony designed for the King, and no 
higher. 

“On the right side of the King’s balcony, quite 
across the theatre, there shall be raised an amphi- 
theatre of twenty-five or thirty steps, designed for the 
Council of the Inquisition and the other Councils of 
Spain, on the uppermoé of which shall be placed 
the chair under a canopy for the General Inquisitor, 
a great deal higher than the King’s balcony. On the 
left of the theatre and the King’s balcony there shall 
be another amphitheatre as big as the firft, upon which 
the criminals shall be placed. 

“In the middle of the great theatre there shall be 
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raised another very little one, on which shall be made 
two cages where the criminals shall be kept while their 
sentence is reading. 

“There shall be likewise placed upon the great 
theatre, three chairs for the readers of the judgment 
and for the preacher, before whom there shall be an 
altar erected. 

“The places for their Catholic Majesties shall be 
so ordered that the Queen shall be on the left hand of 
the King and on the right of the Queen-Mother. 
All the Queen’s ladies of honour shall take up the 
re&t of the length every way of the same balcony 
thert shall be other balconies prepared for the 
ambassadors, and lords and ladies of the court, 
and scaffolds for the le. 

“The ceremony dal begin by a procession from 
St pe church. A hundred charcoal-men armed 
with pikes and muskets, shall march before, because 
they provide the wood which is to burn those that are 
condemned to the fire. Next them shall follow the 
Dominicans with a white cross carried before them. 
The Duke de Medina Celi shall carry the Standard of the 
Inquisition, according to a privilege that’s heredit- 
ary to his family : this standard is of red damask, on 
one side of it is represented a naked sword in a crown 
of laurel, and on the other the arms of Spain. 

“ After that shall be carried a green cross, wrapped 
about with black crape; and after it shall march 
several grandees and other persons of quality of the 
Inquisition, covered with cloaks that have black and 
white crosses on them, embroidered with gold thread. 
The march shall be brought up by fifty Halberdiers or 
guards to the Inquisition, clothed in black and white, 
and commanded by the Marquis de Pouar, Hereditary 
Proteftor of the Inquisition of the kingdom of 
Toledo. 

“ After the procession has in this order passed by the 
palace, it shall come to the great place; the standard 
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and the green cross shall be fixed upon the altar, and 
the Dominicans only shall remain upon the theatre, 
and spend part of the night in singing psalms, and as 
soon as day breaks, they shall celebrate several masses 
upon the altar. 

“The King, the Queen, and the Queen-Mother, 
and all the ladies muét be in their balconies about 
seven o'clock in the morning. At eight the pro- 
cession shall begin to march, as it did the day before, 
by the company of charcoal-men, who shall place 
themselves on the left hand of the King’s balcony ; 
the right shall be for his guards. Afterwards several 
men shall bear certain pasteboard effigies as big as 
life; some of them representing those that died in 
prison, whose bones shall also be carried in coffers 
with flames painted round them, and the reét shall 
represent those who have escaped and who have been 
condemned for contumacy. These figures shall be 
placed at one end of the theatre. After that, their 
sentence shall be read, and they shall be executed. 
But I should tel} you,” added he, “ that the Supreme 
Council of the Inquisition is more absolute than all 
the others. It is believed that the King himself has 
not power to release those which shall be accused 
before it, because this tribunal acknowledges the 
Pope only to be above it, and that there has been a 
time when upon some occasions the King’s power was 
found too weak to contend with that of the Inquisition. 
Don Diego Sarmiento is Inquisitor-General: he is 
a mighty honeégt and good man; and is about three 
score years of age. The King nominates the President 
of the Inquisition, and his Holiness confirms him ; but 
as for the Inquisitors, the President proposes them 
to the King, and after he has approved of them he then 
puts them in their places. 

“This tribunal takes cognizance of everything 
concerning the Faith, and it is absolutely invested 
both with the Pope’s and the King’s authority, there’s 
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no appealing from its judgment. And the two and 
twenty tribunals of the Inquisition, which are in all 
the eétates of Spain, and which depend upon this at 
Madrid, every month render an account to it of their 
finances and revenues and every year of their causes and 
criminals. But those of the Indies and the other 
diftant places only give an account at the end of 
every year. As to the places of these inferior tribunals 
they are filled by the general inquisitors, with the 
approbation of the counsellors. It would be pretty 
difficult to be able precisely to reckon up thenumber of 
the officers which belong tothe Inquisition, for in Spain 
alone there’s above two and twenty thousand familiars 
of the Holy Office. They are called by this name 
because they are, as "twere spies scattered up and 
down everywhere, which are continually giving true 
or false informations to the Inquisition upon which those 
are seized and taken up which they accuse.” 

Whilft with the greatest attention I was listening 
to Don Fernand, the Marchioness de Palacios inter- 
rupted us to let us know that we were come near 
Toledo, and that certain old ruins of an ancient caftle 
which we saw upon our left hand were those of an 
enchanted palace. I seemed to Don Fernand to 
doubt of what she affirmed, upon which he said: 
“You may think what you please ; but certain it is that 
there’s for it a very ancient tradition in this country. 
And, moreover, they pretend that there is a cave shut 
up and a prophecy which threatened Spain with the 
greateét miseries whenever this cave was opened. 
Everybody terrified with this threat, had no mind 
to draw upon themselves the sad effects, so that this 
ag did for several ages remain very close. But 

on Rodrigue, the King, less credulous, or more 
curious, caused it to be opened, upon which there were 
heard mogt terrible noises; everybody thought that 
the very elements themselves were going into con- 
fusion, there was so violent a tempeft. This did not 
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hinder him from going into it, where by [the] light of 
several flambeaux he saw the figures of divers men, 
whose clothes and arms were very strange. There 
was one held a copper blade in his hand, and upon it 
was writ in Arabic that the time drew near for the 
desolation of Spain, and that the persons whose 
Statues were there would ere long come.” 

“ T never was in any place ”, said I, smiling, “‘ where 
they relied so much on fabulous tales as they do in 
Spain.” 

Re Say rather,” replied he, “ that there never was any 
woman so incredulous as you, and in telling you this 
Story I did not think I should alter your judgment. 
But as much as one can be assured of a thing by the 
testimony of men, this story is credible.” 

It was now light enough very plainly to observe 
all the charms of the country. We passed the Tagus 
over a very great and fine bridge, of which I had heard, 
and a little after discovered Toledo, all surrounded 
with hills and rocks which command it. ‘There are very 
neat houses built amongst those hills, designed for the 
pleasure of solitude: the Archbishop of Toledo has 
one there, whither he goes often. The city Stands 
upon the rock, the unevenness of which in divers 
places contributes to make it high and low. The 
streets are narrow, ill paved and troublesome, which 
is the reason that all the people of quality go there 
either in chairs or litters; and as we were in a coach 
we took up our quarters in the Plaza Mayor, because 
that is only the part to which one can pass with a 
coach. As soon as we arrived, we alight at the hospital 
of Foira, which Stands in the suburbs, whose building 
consists of three sides, within which is a great square 
court, and the church makes up the fourth side, and 
there we heard Mass. This hospital was built by an 
archbishop of Toledo, whose monument and statue 
in marble are in the midé& of the body of the church. 
The walls of the city were rebuilt by the Moors. On 
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the sides Stand a great many little towers which here- 
tofore served to defend it ; and it would be a strong 
place, being almost encompassed with the Tagus and 
having extreme deep ditches, did not the adjacent 
hills command it, from whence it were easy to batter 
it down. 

It was not eight o’clock when we got thither; and 
we would spend the rest of the morning in seeing the 
church which, as ’tis said, is the finest in Europe. 
The Spaniards call it holy, whether ’tis upon the 
account of the relics which are there or for some other 
reason which they did not tell me, I know not. If it 
was"as long and as high as ’tis broad, it would be much 
better. It is beautified with divers chapels as big as 
churches ; they all shine with gold and paintings ; the 
chief of which are those of the Virgin, St James, St 
Martin, Cardinal Sandoual, and the Conétable de 
Luna. In the choir I saw a niche, or hollow place, 
from whence ’tis pretended there issued out for 
several days together a spring of water with which the 
soldiers and citizens quenched their thirst in the time 
they maintained the sieges against the Moors, when they 
were half dead with thiré. For without digressing 
from my subjeét, I muét tell you that in the city there 
is not so much as a well or a spring, and that they fetch 
all their water from the Tagus, which issovery trouble- 
some, that one would wonder how Toledo came to be 
so full of people as ’tis. 

Near the entrance into the church there’s a marble 
pillar which they reverence because the Holy Virgin 
appeared upon it to St Alphonsus. It is enclosed with 
an iron grate, and through a little window they kiss 
it, and upon it is writ, Adorabimus in loco ubi Heterunt 
pedes ejus. Between every canon’s seat there is a 
marble pillar, and the sculpture of the church is 
fine and curiously wrought. I was amazed when I 
saw the treasury. "There muét be thirty men to carry 
the tabernacle upon Corpus Christi Day. It is made 
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of silver gilt, and there is exquisitely wrought upon’t 
several spires of steeples, with abundance of angels and 
cherubims ; within this there’s also another of massy 
gold and such a vast quantity of precious stones that 
their value is ineftimable. The chalices, the patens, 
and the pyxes are no less beautiful. Indeed, every- 
thing shines there with great diamonds and oriental 
pearls; the sun, where the Holy Sacrament is kept, 
the crowns and the robes of the virgin are the mogt 
sper things that ] ever sawin my days. But indeed 

is archbishopric is so very rich that it is but just 
everything should be answerable to it. I have told 
you, dear Cousin, that the Archbishop of Butgos 
informed me that the bishopric of Toledo had three 
hundred and fifty thousand crowns a year. I must 
now add that the revenue of the church itself is a 
hundred thousand crowns, forty canons which have 
every one a thousand crowns; the grand archdeacon 
forty thousand, three archdeacons, the first of which 
has fifteen thousand, the second twelve thousand, the 
third ten thousand, and the dean ten thousand crowns 
a year. 

There is, besides, an infinite number of chaplains, 
clerks of the chapel, and other persons to whom daily 
allowances are given. 

There is the Chaplain-Mayor of the chapel de los 
Rios, who enjoys twelve thousand crowns a year, and 
six others that are under him have a thousand crowns 
per annum. 

After we had spent a great deal of time in consider- 
ing the fine things with which this court is filled, we 
resolved to return to our inn, where we had left our 
coach. And just when we were going away there came 
to us an almoner and a gentleman that belonged to 
Cardinal] Portocarrero, who sent them to compliment 
us and to assure us that by no means we must lodge 
anywhere else than at the archbishop’s palace. They 
chiefly addressed themselves to the Marchioness de 
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Palacios, who was near akin to him, and who earnestly 
desired us to go thither. We excused ourselves upon 
our being in such disorder, not having slept that night, 
and being in an undress. She ordered her son to go to 
the Cardinal and to beg him to accept our excuses. 
Don Fernand returned in a moment, attended with 
abundance of pages, some of which brought umbrellas 
of gold and silver brocade. He told us that his 
Eminence mightily desired we would go to his house, 
and that he had shewed so much concern at our 
refusal that indeed he had promised to bring us; 
and thereupon he commanded them to bring umbrellas 
to dtfend us from the sun, and that they had watered 
the place which we were to cross from the church 
to the palace. And immediately we spied two mules 
drawing a little cart in which there was a tub full of 
water; and we were told that as oft as the Cardinal 
was to come to the church it was the custom to 
water the way. 

The archbishop’s palace is very ancient and large, 
most richly termekel, and every way suitable to ae 
person that possesses it. We were condutted into a 
very fine apartment, where immediately they brought 
us chocolate, and afterwards all sorts of fruits, wine, 
water and other liquors, cooled with ice. We were so 
sleepy that after we had eat a little we begged the 
Marchioness de Palacios to see the Cardinal and to 
excuse us to him, if we deferred giving ourselves that 
honour, for that we were not able any longer to 
live without sleep. And indeed, the young 
Marchioness de la Rosa, my kinswoman and myself 
chose to go to bed, and in the evening we dressed 
ourselves to see the Queen-Mother. The Marchioness 
de Palacios, who had always been extremely devoted 
to her, went to the Alcazar, which is the name of the 
caétle, and made her a visit whil& we slept ; so that 
she told her she would give us audience at eight o’clock 
in the evening. And that was the first time I was 
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dressed according to the Spanish mode. I do not 
think there’s a more troublesome dress, one’s shoulders 
muét be so squeezed that it hurts one; there’s no 
lifting up one’s arms, hardly can you get it into the 
sleeve. Pied on a farthingale of a dreadful bigness 
(for one muft wear that in the Queen’s presence). 
I knew not what to do with myself with this strange 
invention ; there’s no sitting down in it, and J believe 
if I should wear it all my life I should never be recon- 
ciled to it. My head was dressed after the melene 
fashion, that is, the hair all spread over the neck and 
tied at the end with some nonpareil ribbon ; this is a 
gteat deal hotter than a palatine; so that being‘ now 
in the month of August, and in Spain, you may easily 
guess how I pass away my time. But this being a 
ceremonial dress of the head, there was nothing to be 
omitted upon such an occasion; besides, I wore 
their pattens, which are fitter to break one’s neck than 
to walk with. 

When we were all in a condition to appeat, for my 
kinswoman and my daughter were both also dressed 
after the Spanish fashion, we were led into a Chamber 
of State, where the Cardinal came to see us. His name 
is Don Luis Portocarrero: he may be about two and 
forty years old. He’s very civil, is of a sweet com- 
plaisant temper, and hath well learnt the polite breeding 
of the court of Rome. He stayed an hour with us, and 
afterwards there was served up to us a very plentiful 
meal, but everything was so full of amber that I 
never tasted any sauces so rich and less pleasant. I 
fancied myself at this table like Tantalus, in the 
mid& of victuals and yet Starved with hunger because 
T could not eat; for either all the meat was perfumed 
or else full of saffron, garlick, onion, pepper, and. 
spices. But with searching about I found some 
jellies and white meats", which were admirable, and 
with which I saved myself harmless. There was also 
brought to table a ham of bacon, which came from the 
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frontiers of Portugal, and which is better than either 
those" they boast so much of at Bayonne or those of 
Mayence; but it was spread all over with certain little 
comfits which in France we call nonpareil, the sugar 
of which melted in the fat. It was drawn full of lemon 
peel, which abated much of its goodness. ‘The fruit 
was the best and the pleasanteé thing one can see, for 
whole trees with their fruit were iced over with sugar 
after the Italian way; you'll easily believe the trees 
were not very big. There were orange trees thus 
ordered, with little artificial birds fagtened in 
them. There were likewise cherry-trees, raspberry 
and gooseberry bushes and others, set in little cases 
of silver. 

We did not sit long at table because the hour for 
seeing the Queen was near. We were carried thither 
in chairs, thongh it is a pretty distance and very much 
up hill; for the Alcazar is built upon a rock of a 
Eee height, and the prospect is admirable. 

efore the gate there is a very wide place, afterwards 
one comes into a court a hundred and sixty foot long, 
and a hundred and thirty broad adorned with two 
rows of piazzas. Ten rows of the pillars which made 
the length were all one entire Stone and the breadth 
had eight rows of pillars, and this made a fine show. 
But that which pleases much better is the staircase 
at the bottom of the court, which is a hundred and 
thirty foot wide, like the court. After one has gone 
up some steps it parts in two, and to speak the truth, I 
believe ’tis one of the fairest in Europe. We went 
through a great gallery and vast apartments, but met 
in them so few people that it did not look as if one could 
have met with the Queen-Mother of Spain there. 
She was in a great hall, whose windows were all open, 
and which had a prospeét to the valleys and the river. 
The hangings, cushions, carpets, and canopy were 
all of grey cloth. The Queen was Standing and lean- 
ing upon a balcony, having in her hand a great pair of 
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beads. When she saw us, she turned towards us and 
received us with a countenance merry enough. We 
had the honour to kiss her hand, which is little, lean 
and white. She is very pale, her complexion pure, her 
face a little long and flat, her looks are agreeable, and 
her Stature is of middle size. She was dressed as all 
the widows in Spain are, that is, like a nun, without 
so much as one hair appearing; and there are many 
(though she’s not of that number) that cause all their 
hair to be cut off when they lose their husbands, for a 
greater expression of their grief. I observed that her 
gown was tucked up quite round, that so it might be 
let down as it wears out; yet I do not believe she 
oats this, but such is the fashion of the country. 

he asked me how long I had been come from France, 
and I gave her an account. She enquired if they dis- 
coursed then of a marriage between her son and 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans, and I told herno. ‘Then she 
said she would show me her pi€ture which was drawn 
from that the King her son, had, and she bid one of her 
ladies, who was an old duenna and very ugly, bring 
it. It was drawn in water colours in the bigness of 
one’s hand, in a box covered with black satin and lined 
with green velvet. 

Do you find,” says she, “ that it is like her ? ” 

I assured her that there were not any of her features ; 
for indeed, it seemed to squint, the face was awry, and 
nothing could less resemble a princess so perfect as 
Mademoiselle. She asked me whether she was more 
or less handsome than this piéture. I told her that 
she was handsomer beyond comparison. 

‘The King, my son, then,” replied she, “ will be 
leasantly cheated, for he believes this pi€ture is juét 
like her, and nobody can be better satisfied than he is 

with her. For my part, her eyes that look askew were 
troublesome to me; but to comfort myself I con- 
sidered that she had a great share of wit and divers 
other good qualities. Do not you remember,” says 
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she to the Marchioness de Palacios, “ to have seen my 
pidture in the late King’s chamber ? ” 

“ Yes, Madam,” answered the Marchioness, “ and 
I very well remember also that as soon as we saw your 
Majesty we all wondered extremely why the painter 
would do you so much wrong.” 

“That’s what I would have said to you,” replied 
she, “ for when I arrived here and cast my eyes upon 
that pidture which they said was made for me, I in 
vain tried to believe it, but I could not do’t.” 

A little she dwarf, but thick as a tun and no taller 
than a good big mushroom, clothed all in gold and 
silver brocade, with long hair hanging down to her 
feet, came in, and kneeling before the Queen asked 
her if she would please to have supper. Upon which 
we offered to withdraw, but she told us we might 
follow her, and she went into a parlour all of marble’. 
She sat down to table all alone, and we all Stood round 
her. Her maids of honour with the Camarera 
Mayor, who looked very sad, came to wait on her. I 
saw some of them, which methinks were very handsome. 
They talked to the Marchioness de Palacios and told 
her that they were horribly tired with that sort of 
life, and that they lived at Toledo as if they were in a 
desert. These were called Damas de Palacio, and they 
wear pattens; but for the little Menins, they wear 
shoes quite flat; the Menins are children of the 
highest quality, and neither wear cloak nor sword. 

There were several dishes brought before the 
Queen. The first were melons cooled with ice, and 
some salads and milk, of which she eat plentiful 
before she touched any of the flesh, which looked ill 
enough. She does not want a stomach, and she 
drank a little wine pure, saying that was to digest her 
fruit. When she called for drink, the first Menin 
brought her cup covered upon a salver and knecling 
gave it to the Camarera who also kneeled when the 
Queen took it from her hands; and on the other side 
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a lady of the palace presented upon knee a napkin 
to the Queen to wipe her mouth with. She gave some 
dried sweetmeats to Donna Mariquita de Palacios and 
to my daughter, in saying to them they must not eat 
much of such things because they spoiled the teeth of 

ang girls. She asked me divers times how the 

lost Christian Queen did, and how she diverted her- 
self, She said that she had lately sent her some boxes 
of amber aD, some gloves, and some chocolates. 
She was above an hour and a half at table, speaking 
little, but seemed merry enough. We desired to know 
her commands for Madrid, whereupon she expressed 
a great deal of kindness and civility, and after that we 
took our leave of her. It cannot be denied that this 
Queen has abundance of underftanding, as well as 
courage and virtue to take as she does so tedious a 
banishment. 

T mug not forget to tell you that the fir&t Menin 
brings the Queen’s pattens and puts them on; this 
is so great an honour in this country that they would 
not change it for the best place belonging to the Crown. 
When the ladies of the palace marry, and with the 
Queen’s consent, she adds to their portions fifty 
thousand crowns, and commonly some government 
or viceroyalty is given to their husbands. 

When we came back to the Cardinal’s house we 
found a theatre prepared in a mighty great room, and 
abundance of ladies on one side and cavalleros on the 
other ; and that which seemed pretty odd to me was 
a damask curtain which was drawn all the length of the 
room to the very theatre and sohindered themen and the 
women from seeing one another. They only Stayed 
for us to begin the comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
This was a new play, but the worst that I have yet seen 
in Spain. Afterwards the comedians danced very well, 
and the diversion lagted till after two o’clock in the 
morning. 

There was given a Stately supper in a great hall, 
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where there were divers tables ; and when the Cardinal 
had placed us, he went back to the cavalleros, who had 
the same things on their side as we had. There was an 
excellent Italian concert of music, for his eminence 
had brought with him musicians from Rome, to 
whom he gave large pensions. It was six o’clock in 
the morning before we could retire to our apartment ; 
and as there were divers things for us yet to see, 
ingtead of going to bed we went to the Plaza Mayor, 
which they call Secodebet. The houses which environ 
it are of brick, and all uniform, with balconies. It is 
of a round figure, and has piazzas about it, under 
which people walk, and this is a fine place. We went 
back to the castle to view it better and more leisurely. 
The building is after the Gothic fashion, and very 
ancient ; but there’s something in’t that looks so 
great that I do not wonder that Charles V had rather 
have lived there than in any other city under his 
obedience. It contains in a square four great apart- 
ments with their several wings and pavilions ; there’s 
room enough conveniently to lodge the whole court of 
a great king. We were showed a machine that was 
very Strange before it was broken ; it was to draw up 
the water from the Tagus, and to make it rise to the top 
of the Alcazar. The house where it stood is yet 
whole, though it be several ages since it was built. 
There’s above five hundred steps from it to the river 
side. When the water was come into the receiver 
it ran by certain channels into all parts of the city where 
there were fountains. This was a mighty convenience, 
for now they are forced to draw their water thirty 
fathom deep. 

We went and heard Mass in the church de los 
Reys. It is fair and large, and all full of orange and 
pomegranate trees, jessamine and myrtles that are very 
high ; they are set in cases and are formed into walks 
up to the veryhigh altar, whose ornaments are extra- 
ordinary rich, so that looking through all these green 
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boughs and the flowers of different colours upon the 
shining gold, silver, embroidery, and the great lighted 
candles which adorn the altar, it seems as if the rays 
of the sun played before your eyes. There are also 
some cages painted and gilt and filled with nightingales, 
canary birds and others, which make a charming noise. 
I should be very glad that in France they wouldimi- 
tate them in adorning our churches. The walls of 
this church is all over covered on the outside with the 
chains and irons of the captives which have been 
redeemed out of Barbary. In this part of the town 
I observed that moét of the houses had upon their 
doors a square piece of earthenware, upon which was 
set the Angelica] Salutation in these words, Maria fue 
concebida sin pecado original. 1 was told that these 
houses belonged to the archbishop, and that none 
but those that work in silk dwellinthem, of which 
there are very many at Toledo. The two stone 
bridges across the river are very high, broad and long. 
If they would take but a little pains with the Tagus 
boats might come up to the city; this would be a 
considerable convenience ; but they are naturally too 
lazy to consider that the profit and advantage of a work 
is to be preferred before the trouble of caderikiog it. 
We also saw the hospital of los Ninos, that is, of 
foundlings, and the city-house, which is near the 
cathedral, 

And at lag, our curiosity being satisfied, we came 
back to the archiepiscopal palace, and we went to bed, 
and laid till night, when again we had another feast 
as splendid as the former. His Eminence eat with us, 
and when we had returned him all due thanks we set 
forward towards the castle of Igariga. The Marquis 
de Palacios, with all his family, was there waiting for 
us; so that we were so obligingly received, that 
nothing can be added to the good cheer and to the 
pleasure with which we were entertained for six days, 
either in fishing upon the river Xarama, or in hunting, 
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in walking, or in common conversation. Everyone 
was emulous to appear good-humoured; and one 
may say that when the Spaniards go so far as to lay 
aside their gravity, and know and love you, they con- 
tribute hugely to ease and recreate the mind. They 
become sociable, obliging, earnest to please you, and 
the best company in the world. This is what I have 
found in this little journey I have made, of which I 
should not have given you so particular an account 
but yet I am persuaded, dear Cousin, you desire it so 
and that you set some value upon my complaisance. 


«From Madrid this 
zoth of August, 1679. 
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Tue ceremony of swearing to the treaty of peace 
concluded at Nimiguen between the Crowns of France 
and Spain, was performed here the last of August. I 
had a great desire to have seen what passed then; 
but as women are not to be present there so the Con- 
stable of Castille promised to get us into the King’s 
chamber as soon as he should be gone into the great 
hall. Madam Gueux, the Danish ambassador’s lady, 
and Madam de Chais, the envoy of Holland’s lady, 
were there also, We went up at a private pair of 
Stairs, where one of the Constable’s gentlemen waited 
to receive us, and we tarried for some time in a very 
fine closet full of Spanish books, well bound and very 
diverting. There, amongst others, I found the 
History of Don Quixote, the famous Knight of the 
Mancha, in which the plainness and the subtlety of 
the expression, the weight and Strength of proverbs, 
and that which the Spaniards call 4 pico, that is, 
the smartness and nicety of a language, appeared quite 
otherwise than the translations which we have in 
French. I was so pleased in reading it that I hardly 
thought of seeing the ceremony. It began as soon a8 
the Marquis de Villars came, and through a lattice- 
window which was opened we saw what passed. 

The King placed himself at the end of the great 
gilt hall, whichis one of themoft Statelyin the palace. 
The alcove was spread with a wonderful fine carpet ; 
the throne and the canopy were embroidered with 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
stones. Cardinal Portocarrero sat in a great chair 
below the alcove, on the right hand of the throne; 
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the Constable of Castille sat upon a Stool; the French 
Ambassador was seated on the left hand of the throne 
upon a bench covered with velvet, and the grandees 
were placed near the Cardinal. When everybody was 
seated according to their quality, the King came in, 
and when he was in his throne, the Cardinal, the 
Ambassador, and the grandees sat down and covered 
themselves. A secretary read aloud the power which 
the most Christian King had sent to his Ambassador. 
After that, a little table was brought and set before the 
King, with a crucifix and a book of the Evangelists, 
and whilst he held his hand upon it the Cardinal read 
the vath by which he swore to keep the peace with 
France. ‘There were some other little ceremonies, but 
I did not mind them well enough to be able to give 
you an account of ’em. A little after, the King 
returned to his lodgings, but we were gone out of them 
before. We Stayed in the same closet where we 
Stopped at first. It was so near his chamber that we 
heard him say that he was never so hot, and that he 
would put off his collar. And indeed, the sun does 
shine very hot in this country. 

At my firét coming hither I was affli€ted with a 
Strange megrim, and could not imagine the cause of 
it, but my kinswoman told me ’twas because I wore 
too much upon my head, and that if I did not take 
care I might lose my sight so. I immediately threw 
off my bonnets and my cornets, and since that time 
I have never had any pain in my head. For my part, 
I cannot believe that there is in any part of the world 
more serene air than there’s here. It is so pure that 
you cannot perceive so much as one cloud ; and it is 
affirmed to me that even the weather here in winter is 
like the finest weather in any other country. That 
which is moét dangerous here is a certain wind de 
Galiegue, which blows off the mountains of Galicia. It 
is not violent, but ’tis so piercing that it reaches the 
very bones, and sometimes causes a lameness in a leg 
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or an arm, and often in half the body, which lafts 
for one’s life. It is more frequent in summer than in 
winter. Strangers take it for the Weftern breezes, 
and are ravished when they feel it, but experience 
convinces them of its malignity. The seasons in 
Spain are much more convenient and pleasant than 
either in France, England, Holland, or Germany ; for 
not to reckon that purity of air, which cannot be 
imagined so fine as ’tis, from the month of September 
to the month of June it is not so cold but one can make 
a shift without fire ; and this is the reason why there’s 
no chimneys in any of their apartments and that they 
make use only of chafing dishes. But ’tis a great 
happiness that wood being so scarce as ’tis in this 
country, they have no occasion for’t. It never freezes 
thicker than the thickness of two crowns, and there 
falls little snow. But the adjacent mountains furnish 
Madrid with it all the year round. The months of 
June, July and August are indeed excessive hot. 

I was lately in a company where all the ladies were 
sadly frighted. One of ’em said that she had received 
a letter from Barcelona, which advised that a bell there, 
which was only rung upon some public calamity or 
upon some occasion of the highest consequence, had all 
alone rung several times. This lady came from 
Barcelona, and she assured me that whenever any 
misfortune and misery is to befall Spain, or that any 
of the House of AuStria is to die, this bell rings; that 
for a quarter of an hour together the clapper of the 
bell moves with a Strange quickness and Strikes in 
turning round. I would not believe it, neither do I 
yet. But all the company confirmed what she said. 
If it is a lie, there were above twenty that conspired 
with her in it. They began to think upon what and 
on whom this unhappiness which by this sign is fore- 
told was to fall; and as they are very superstitious the 
beautiful Marchioness de Liche increased their fears 
by telling them that Don John was very sick. 
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In their deep mourning they are attired like fools, 
but chiefly on the first days; for the footmen as well 
as the masters have long cloaks trailing, and instead of 
hats they wear a very high pagte-board cap covered 
with crape ; their horses are all in black trappings and 
housings which cover their heads and all their bodies. 
Nothing looks uglier ; their coaches are so ill-covered, 
that the cloth which covers the roof hangs almoét 
down to the boots. Nobody that sees this doleful 
equipage but would think that some corpse is a-carrying 
to be buried. The people of quality wear their 
cloaks of black baize, very thin and rotten, the least 
thirlg tears it in pieces: and that mourning is moét 
graceful that is most ragged and tattered. I haveseen 
some cavalleros which tore their clothes on purpose ; 
and I assure you that through some of their clothes you 
may see their skin, as ugly as "tis to look on. For 
though their children, when they are young are as 
white as alabaster, and so pretty, that you would take 
’em for angels, yet it mut be granted that as they 
grow bigger they alter very Strangely ; the heat of the 
sun roasts them, the air tans them, and ’tis easy to 
know a Spaniard from any other nation. Their 
features are nevertheless regular, but Still there wants, 
methinks, our air and mien as well as our skin and 
complexion. 

All the scholars wear long robes, with a little border 
of linen about their necks inStead of a collar; they 
are habited very like the Jesuits; there’s of em’ above 
thirty years old; they are known to be Students yet 
by their habits. 

T fancy this city to look like a great coop in which 
they feed poultry. For really, from the level of the 
Greet to the 4th storey, one can see nothing but 
lattices whose holes are very small; and their very 
balconies have ’em. There’s always to be seen some 
of the poor confined women Standing behind them to 
look upon passengers, and when they dare, they open 
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them and with great delight showthemselves. There’s 
not a night passes without four or five hundred 
concerts of music in several parts of the town ; its true 
they are at a moderate rate, and it is sufficient if a 
gallant has only his guitar or his harp, and sometimes 
both, joined with a voice hoarse enough to awake 
the mo& drowsy body and afford ’em the pleasure of 
aqueen. If either they do not underftand what is 
moét excellent, or cannot obtain it, they are content 
with what they can get. I never saw any virginals 
or theorbos here. 

In every Street and at every corner house there’s 
an image or Statue of Our tady dressed after‘ the 
fashion of the country; with a pair of beads in her 
hand, and either a great wax candle or a lamp burning 
before her. I have seen three or four in my kins- 
woman’s table with other pieces of devotion; for 
you muét know that every groom will have his oratory 
as well as his maéter, though perhaps neither one nor 
Vother often pray there. When one lady goes to 
visit another, if it be in the night four pages come to 
receive her with great flambeaux of white wax, and 
in the same manner conduct her out again, and while 
she’s going into her chair they commonly kneel upon 
one knee. This is something more splendid than the 
small wax candles enclosed in links which are used in 
France, 

Here are houses on purpose for women of lewd 
lives, like the Madelonnettes at Paris. They use them 
very severely, and there is not a day passes that they 
are not whipped several times: in a certain time they 
are released, but come out worse than they went in 
what they suffered making them not a bit the better. 
They live almost altogether in a particular part of the 
town, where virtuous women never go, but if by chance 
anyone does go that way, they run and pursue after 
her as if she was their enemy ; and if it happens that 
they are the strongest, she is sure to be cruelly used 
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And for the cavalleros, they run the risk of being torn 
in pieces as oft as they pass that way; that is to say, 
who shall have ’em. One takes him by the arm, 
another by the legs, and a third by the head, and if he 
grows angry, they all together fall upon him and rob 
him, and even étrip him of his clothes. My kinswoman 
has a page’ who was ignorant of the tricks of these 
wretched wenches, and went innocently through 
their quarters, but they Stripped him as naked as 
common thieves in a wood could have done: and 
yet a man must be content with this treatment, for 
to whom shall he go for reftitution? 

The bell of Barcelona had been but too true in its 
pee for Don John was the firét of this month 

rought down so very low with his sickness that the 
physicians despaired of him, and he was advised to 
prepare himself for death. He received the news with 
so much tranquillity and resignation as very much con- 
firmed the belief that several persons had before 
entertained that he had taken some private disgust 
which made him rather wish to die than live. The 
King came every moment into his chamber and spent 
several hours at his bedside, notwithstanding his 
earnest prayers that he would not so expose himself 
to a fever. He received the Blessed Viaticum, made 
his will, and writ a letter to a lady whose name I 
could not learn. He commanded Don Antonio 
Ortis, his chief secretary, to carry it with a little box 
locked, which I saw ; it was made of China wood, and 
light enough to make one think there was in’t nothing 
but letters and perhaps some jewels. 

While he was so dangerously sick a courier arrived 
with the news of the King’s marriage with Made- 
moiselle, the joy of which did not only fill the palace, 
but all the city showed expressions of it, for there were 
over the whole town artificial fireworks and illumin- 
ations for three days together. The King could not 
contain himself, but run into Don John’s chamber, 
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and although he was very drowsy and heavy to sleep, 
and wanted rest, yet he awakened him to tell him 
that the Queen would quickly be here, and entreated 
him to think of nothing but being well again that he 
might assist at her reception. “ Ay! Sire,” answered 
the Prince to him, “I shall never have that satisfaCton. 
I should be content to die if I had the honour to have 
seen her once.” The King fell a-weeping, and told 
him that seeing him in that condition was the only 
thing that disturbed his happiness. There was to have 
been a bull-feast, but the Prince’s sickness had caused 
it to be put off, and the King would not have suffered 
any fireworks in the palace court, had not Don John 
notwithstanding he had a violent pain in his head, 
begged him to feo them. In fine, the 17th of this 
month he died extremely regretted by some and as 
little by others. This is the fate both of princesand 
favourites, as well as of persons that move in an 
ordinary sphere. And as his credit was already 
declining, and the courtiers now thought of nothin, 

else but the Queen-Mother’s return and the arrival 

of the new Queen, so it is a mighty Strange thing to 
observe with what indifference the sickness and death of 
Don John was taken; they did not so much as talk on 
him the very next day. It seemed as if he had never 
been in the world. 

Alas! dear Cousin, does not this deserve a little to 
be reflected on? He governed all the kingdoms of the 
King of Spain, his very name Struck terror, he caused 
the Queen-Mother to be banished, he drove awa' 
Father Nitard, and Valencguela, who were both 
favourites, he had for the most part a greater court 
than the King. And yet four and twenty hours after 
he was dead, I believe I saw in different places fifty 
persons of the highest quality which did not so much 
as speak one word of this poor Prince, notwithftandin; 
divers of them had very great obligations tohim. An 
yet after all, he had very great persona! qualifications 
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and virtues. He was of a middle Mature, and a well- 
shaped body, his features were regular, his eyes black 
and lively, he had black hair, a great deal of it and very 
long. He was well-bred, of a great wit and judgment, 
very generous, brave and beneficent, and had a capacity 
for the highest affairs. He was not ignorant of any- 
thing that was suitable to his birth, nor of any of the 
arts and sciences. He both spoke and writ very well 
five several languages, and naseritcod more. He was 
perfectly well read in history ; he could both make and 
Bey upon any instrument as well as the best master. 

le understood how to turn several things; he could 
forge arms, and he delighted much in the mathematics ; 
but being called to the management of the Govern- 
ment, he was obliged to take his thoughts off all these 
exercises. The face of things changed in a moment. 
His eyes were scarce closed before the King (moved 
only by his own kind and easy nature for the Queen his 
mother) run to Toledo to see her, and to entreat her 
to return: she consented to it with all the joy she had 
to see the King. They wept not a little while they 
embraced each other, and we saw ’em come back 
together. All the persons of quality went to meet 
their Majesties, and the people showed abundance of 
joy. I should enlarge a great deal more upon this 
return did I not intend to be very particular in the 
memoirs I am writing. 

Don John laid three days in his bed of state, and in 
the same clothes which he had made to go meet the 
young queen ; after that he was carried to the Escurial. 

‘he funeral had nothing of greatness; the officers 
of his house, with a very few friends accorapanied 
him. He was laid in the little vault near the Pantheon 
which is reserved solely for the princes and princesses 
of the royal blood. For there are none buried in the 
Pantheon, you mué know, but kings, and those queens 
that have had children; those that have had none 
are buried in that particular vault. 
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In a few days we are to go to the Escurial, which 
will be when the King goes there ; but he is so taken 
up with his young Queen that he can think of nothing 
but going towards the frontiers to meet her. In every 
place where I come, they are continually ringing it 
aloud in my ears that she’ll quickly be queen of two 
and twenty kingdoms. In all likelihood there’s 
eleven of them in the Indies; for I only know those 
of the Old and New Castille, Aragon, Valencia, Navarre, 
Murcia, Granada, Andalusia, Galicia, Leon, and the 
Isles of Marjorca. In these Lentie there are some parts 
of them admirable, upon which it seems as if heaven 
had a mind to spread abroad its most benign influences. 
There are others again so barren that there is neither 
corn, herbs, vines, fruit, meadows, nor springs; and 
of these one may say there’s more than of the others. 
But generally speaking, the air there is good and 
wholesome. In certain parts the heats are excessive, 
and in others the cold and the winds are insupportable, 
although ’tis in the same season. There are a great 
many rivers, but that which is pretty singular is that 
the biggest of them is not navigable; particularl 
those of Tagus, Guadiana, Minho, Duero, Guadal- 
quiver, and that of Ebro; for either because of the 
rocks, the falls of water, the gulfs, or the turnings, 
vessels cannot pass upon them, and this is one of the 
greatest difficulties of trade, and which most of all 
hinders those things from coming to cities which there’s 
need of. For if there was an easy communication 
between them, those places and towns that want a 
great many wares and goods might be supplied from 
those that abound and so everybody might be furnished 
with necessary things at a reasonable price, whereas 
the charges by land carriage being so high, one must 
want divers conveniences, unless you are in a condition 
to pay three times more for a thing than ’tis worth. 

Amongst the several cities which belong to the 
King of Spain these are efteemed either for beauty 
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or riches, viz., Madrid, Seville, Granada, Valencia, 
Saragossa, Toledo, Valladolid, Cordova, Salamanca, 
Cadiz, Naples, Milan, Messina, Palermo, Cagliari, 
Bruxelles, Antwerp, Gand and Mons. There 
are a great many others which nevertheless are 
very considerable, and several of the towns are as 
big as cities, but there are not in them those 
multitudes of people which are both the riches and 
Strength of a king. And there are divers reasons to be 
given why there is this defe@t. Firgt, when King 
Ferdinand drove away the Moors out of Spain and 
eStablished the Inquisition, what through the punish- 
ments they infli€ted upon some Jews, and the banish- 
ing of others, there died and went out of the kingdom 
in a little while above nine hundred thousand persons : 
besides, the Indies draw away abundance; the 
unfortunate go there to enrich i Mei enin and when 
they have done so, they remain to enjoy the fruit of 
their labour and the pleasures of the country. Again, 
soldiers are raised in Spain and sent away to garrison 
other cities under the obedience of the King; these 
soldiers marry and settle in the places where they 
happen to be, and never return to those from whence 
they came. Add to this, that the Spanish women bear 
but few children; if they have three "tis reckoned 
abundance: and strangers do not come to inhabit 
there as in other parts of the world because they are 
not loved there, and the Spaniards are naturally 
recatados, that is, singular and reserved to themselves, 
and will not be communicative and open with other 
nations, which they either envy or scorn. And thus 
having examined into all those means which help to 
depopulate the countries under his Catholic Majesty, 
one may rather wonder that there are so many people 
remaining. 

There grows but little corn in Caftille, it is broaght 
from Sicily, France, and Flanders; and, indeed, 
how should it grow unless the earth would produce 
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it of itself, asthe Land of Promise did ? The Spaniards 
are too idle to take pains to till and improve it; for 
even the meaneét peasant is persuaded that he is 
hidalgo, that is to say, a “Gentleman”, that in every 
little family there’s an a hal history, composed 
within a hundred years, which Fe leaves to the children 
and nephews of a village as an inheritance, in which 
fabulous history they are all made to descend from 
ancient chivalry, whose anceftors have done wonderful 
things, reciting that their great grandfathers Don 
Pedro and Don John, performed such and such services 
to the Crown. I say, they having taken up these 
vain conceits of themselves, no wonder if they ‘will 
neither derogate from the gravidad nor decendencia. 
At this rate do they talk, and they will more willingh 
endure hunger, and all severities of life than ax 
(say they) like mercenaries, which belongs only to 
slaves. And thus pride, seconded by sloth tinder the 
moét part of them to sow their land, unless some 
Strangers come and help them to till their ground, 
which bya special dire€tion and guidance of Providence 
always happens, strangers that are more laborious 
and eccldly misled being moved either by the 
gain they find ; so that you shall have a sorry peasant 
sitting in his chair reading of a mouldy romance 
whilét these Strangers are working for him in order 
to carry away his money. 

There’s no oats to be seen, hay is scarce, their 
horses and mules eat barley in the Straw chopped 
small, The hills and mountains in these kingdoms I 
speak of are of such 2 prodigious height and length that 
I do not believe there’s the like in any other part of the 
world. One meets with some of a hundred leagues 
in length, which join one to another in a continued 
chain, and which without hyperbole, are higher than 
the clouds—they are called sterras—among& which are 
reckoned the Mountains of Pyrenees, Granada, Asturias, 
Alcantara, Morena, Toledo, Doua, Molina and Albanera. 
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These hills render the way so very difficult that no 
waggons can pass, which obliges them tocarry all upon 
mules, who are so sure-footed that in two hundred 
leagues continual travelling amongst rocks and great 
flint Stones they will not so much as once étumble. 
I have been showed some of the patents the king 
ants, I never read so many titles: I°ll set them 
lown here. He calls himself King of Spain, Caétille, 
Leon, Navarre, Aragon, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, 
Galicia, Seville, Murcia, Jaen, Jerusalem, Napies, 
Sicily, Majorca, Minorca, and Sardinia, the East aad 
Weét Indies, the Isles and Terra Firma of the great 
ocean, Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, 
Brabant, Luxemburg, Guelderland, Milan, Count of 
Habsburg, Flanders, Tirol and Barcelona, Lord of 
Biscay and Molina, Marquis of the Holy Empire, 
Lord of Friesland, Salines, Utrecht, Malines, Overissel 
and Gronigen, and Grand Senior cf Asia and Africa. 
T have been told that Francis I laughed at these, when 
he received a letter from Charles V stuffed with such 
arrogant titles, and in his answer gave himself no 
other title than Citizen of Paris, and Lord of Gentilis. 
They do not trouble their heads to Study much 
here. That little they do know bears them out, for 
with the help of their wit and grave looks they seldom 
betray their ignorance by being at a loss about any 
matters. When they speak, they always seem to know 
more than they do; and when they are silent, you 
would think ’em wise enough to resolve the moét knotty 
questions. Nevertheless, there aresomefamous univers- 
ities in Spain, amongst which they reckon Saragossa, 
Barcelona, Salamanca, Alcala, Santiago, Granada, 
Seville, Coimbra, Tarragona, Evora, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Murcia, Majorca, Toledo, Lerida, Valencia, and Occa*. 
There are but few famous preachers ; here and there 
you'll meet with some that are pathetical. But, 
indeed, let these sermons be good or bad, the Spaniards 
that hear ’em will perpetually beat their breatts 
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with an extraordinary fervour, and even difturb the 
preacher with the grievous cry which their troubled 
consciences make them utter. J am willing to believe 
that there are few that have some compunCtion but, 
in my conscience I doubt, far less than they make 
show of. They never leave off their swords, either 
when they go to confession or the Sacrament; they 
say they wear ’em to defend religion; and in the 
morning before they put them on, they kiss ’em and 
make the sign of the cross with them. ‘They pay an 
excessive devotion to the blessed Virgin, and put an 
extraordinary confidence in her; there’s hardly any 
man that does not wear a scapular or some embroidered 
image that hath touched some of those that are held 
to be miraculous ; and though otherwise they do not 
lead lives very regular, yet they will not forbear prayi 
to her wich ook thet "tis ihe that must em | 
save ’em from the greatest evils. They are very 
charitable, not only upon the account of the merits 
by alms deeds, but also by a natural inclination they 
have to give and a real pain they endure if either 
through poverty or for any other reason they are forced 
to refuse anything that is asked them. They have also 
another good quality, which is never to forsake their 
friend in sickness ; their care and their concern is far 
greater in such a time when doubtless the presence 
as well as the assigtance of a friend is most wanted. 
So that persons that do not see one another four times 
in a year, yet are constant in their visit three or four 
times every day when one is under any affli€tion and 
that they can become useful to each other. But as 
soon as they are well, they resume the same way of 
living they used before they were sick. 

Don Frederic de Cardonne, of whom I now talk 
to ye, dear Cousin, as if he and you were well ac- 
quainted, is returned. He hath brought me a letter 
from the fair Marchioness de los Rios who, without 
doubt, is still one of the prettieft women in the world, 
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and who is not weary of her retirement. I also by 
him heard from the Archbishop of Burgos, whose 
merits are uncommon. And he added that he came 
back in the company of a Spanish gentleman who had 
told him some very wonderful things; amongst 
others, that every Spaniard who is born on Good 
Friday, whenever they go by or through any church- 
yard in which there has been anybody buried that was 
murdered, or if they pass through any place where 2 
murder has been committed, although the man who 
was killed has been taken away, yet for all that he 
appears to ’em all bloody and in the same manner 
an@ condition he happened to be in when he was 
murdered, and this, too, whether they knew one 
another or no. This certainly is a very unpleasant 
thing to those it happens; but in requital they can 
cure the plague with breathing upon the party, and 
do not receive the infeftion although they be with 
those that have the plague upon them. 

“Many reps said he, “wondered that Philip 
the IV held his head so high and &tared up with his 
eyes. The reason was he was born on Good Friday, 
and when he was very young he had several apparitions 
of these persons that had been murdered, so that 
with the fright of °em he had got a custom very 
seldom to hold down his head.” 

“But”, said I, to Don Frederic, “did he talk 
seriously, and as if these things were allowed of by 
everybody without any doubt ?” 

And just as I was a saying that it would be worth 
while to enquire of some creditable person about 
these matters, Don Fernand de Toledo came into my 
chamber, and so he asked him, and he assured me that 
he had frequently heard folks talk thus of these matters, 
but yet he would not answer for the truth. 

“Tt is also said”, continued he, “that there are a 
certain people which can kill a mad dog with breathing 
upon him, and that they have a power to remain in the 
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fire without being burnt; and yet I could never see 
any of ’em that cared to trugt themselves there. 
But they give this reason, that though they could 
safely do it, yet there would be something of vanity 
in it by such peculiar favours from Heaven to dis- 
tinguish themselves from other men.” 

“And for my part”, said I laughing, “I am of 
opinion these men have more prudence than humility. 
They are afraid (as ’tis but reasonable) of the biting 
of the dog, and the heat of the furnace.” 

“TI am altogether of your mind, Madam”, replied 
Don Frederic. “I can give little faith to things 
above nature.” : 

“T do not pretend to make you believe it”, says 
Don Fernand, “ though I must tell ye, I do not find 
anything in this matter more extraordinary than in 
a thousand prodigies which we every day see. Do you 
think, for instance, that you capt less to wonder 
at that lake which is near Guadalajara in Andalusia 
which foretells approaching seme, by mos horrid 
bellowing and roaring that is heard above twenty 
thousand paces diftance ?_ And what do ye say of that 
other lake which is found upon the very top of the 
mountain Clavijo, in the comté of Roussillon near to 
Perpignan? It is extreme deep; there’s in’t fishes 
both for bigness and shape that are monstrous; when 
a Stone is thrown into it there are vapours seen to 
come out with a mighty noise and to ascend into the 
air, and there convert into the clouds which produce 
most terrible forms accompanied with thunder, 
lightning and hail. Is it not likewise true”, continued 
he, in addressing himself to Don Frederic, “ that near 
the Caétle of Garcimanos in a cavern which is called 
Judea, not far from the bridge Talayredas, there’s a 
spring whose water freezes as it drops and grows so 
hard that it becomes a perfect stone, which cannot 
easily be broken and with which in that country they 
build fine houses ? ” 
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“You have a good stock of examples”, said Don 
Frederic, “ but if ye will, Ill furnish ye with some 
others for your purpose. Do ye remember the 
mountain of Moncayo in Aragon? If the sheep feed 
upon’t before the sun rise they die, but if they are 
sick and feed there after the sun is up, they are cured. 
I mus not forget, neither, the spring in the isle of 
Cadiz, which is ary when ’tis high water, and runs 
when the tide ebbs.” 

“You shall not be the only person”, said I, in inter- 
rupting him, “ that shall second Don Fernand in these 
sorts of relations. I must tell him that in the same 
isle of Cadiz there’s a certain plant which withers 
upon the first appearance of the sun and grows green 
again as soon as night comes.” 

“Ah! pretty plant”, cries Don Fernand in laugh- 
ing. “ Well, I have enough now to be revenged 
for all the sport you have made at my Stories for 
this hour together. I declare open war against you 
about this plant, and if you do not send for one hither, 
I know what I’ll believe.” 

The facetious humour of this cavallero made us 
very pleasantly pass the evening. But we were inter- 
rupted by my kinswoman, who returned out of the 
city where she had spent some part of the day at her 
lawyer’s, who was at the point of death. He is very 
old, and a very knowing man in his profession. She 
told us that all his children Stood round his bed, and 
that the only thing which he recommended to ’em 
was always to Lpowepe a good stock of gravity. And 
after he had blessed them, says he to ’em: “ What 
greater ce can I now wish you, my dear children, 
than to lead your whole lives at Madrid, and never 
to quit this earthly paradise but for the Heavenly.” 

“This may show”, continued she, “the Strange 
prepossession the Spaniards have for Madrid, and the 
happiness they enjoy in that Court.” 

“For my part”, said I, in interrupting her, “I am 
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persuaded there’s abundance of vanity in that fondness 
that they express for their own nation, for certainly 
they have too much sense not to know that there are 
many other countries far more agreeable. Is it not 
true”, said I, in addressing myself to Don Fernand, “that 
though you will not say as I say, that you have the 
same thoughts ? ” 

“What my thoughts are”, said he in smiling, “ is 
no rule for other folks. I mu tell ye that since my 
return I am upbraided by everybody with being no 
longer a Spaniard. But certain it is that people 
being so bewitched with the delights and charms of 
Madrid, and not having power to forsake it in ‘ny 
season of the year, nobody has thought of building 
pretty houses in the country whither they might 
sometimes retire ; so that all adjacent parts about the 
city which should be filled with delicious gardens 
and splendid seats, look like so many little deserts, and 
this is the reason, also, why the city in summer as 
well as in winter is equally crowded with people.” 

Hereupon my kinswoman said she na have me 
to the Gecncia , and that it was agreed on by the 
Marchionesses of Palacios and la Rosa to go two days 
hence. 

“The lady your mother”, added she, in speaking 
to Don Fernand, “ designs you to make one, and I 
intend to secure Don Frederic for another.” 

They both declared that with abundance of joy 
they would go this little journey; and indeed, the 
next day we went to kiss [the] Queen-Mother’s hand, 
and to know her commands for the Escurial. For, 
you must know, ’tis the custom when one is to go out 
of Madrid first to pay their respeéts to the Queen. 
But we had not seen her since her return. She 
looked merrier than she did at Toledo, and told us she 
did not think of coming back so soon to Madrid, and 
that now it seemed as if she had never been out of 
it. There was brought before her a giant woman that 
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came from the Indies: as soon as she saw her, she 
caused her to be taken away, she was so affrighted at 
her. Her ladies would make this colussus dance, 
who held in each hand two she-dwarfs that played 
upon the cagtanets and the Biscay drum. Ail this 
was ugly in the higheé&t degree. My kinswoman 
observed in the Queen-Mother’s apartunent divers 
things which had been Don John’s, amongst others, an 
admirable pendulum clock all set with diamonds. 
He made her in part his heir, in all likelihood *twas to 
teStify his regret for having troubled and vexed her. 

The journey to the Escurial was performed with 
allimaginable satisfation. The desire of entertain- 
ing you with it hindered me from sending you the 
letter I begun before I went thither. The same ladies 
that went to Aranjuez and Toledo were very glad to 
embrace the occasion of taking the air a little in so 
fine a season ; and we went first to the Prado, which is 
a royal house. The building, like the reét in Spain, is 
handsome enough, that is, it consists of a square of four 
several apartments separated by galleries of communi- 
cation which are supported with pillars ; the furniture 
of it is not indeed stately, but there are good pictures, 
amongst others, those of the Kings of Spain in odd 
sorts of dresses. 

We were showed a little closet which the late King 
used to cal] his “ Beloved ”, because in it he was wont 
sometimes to entertain himself with his mistresses. 
This Prince, who was seemingly so cold and grave, 
that he was hardly ever seen to laugh, was really the 
most amorous and the pleasantest of men. There is a 
garden well enough kept, and a park of a considerable 
extent, whither the King frequently goes to hunt. 
We were afterwards at a convent of the Capuchins, 
which Stands at the top of a hill. This is a place of 
great devotion, because of a crucifix which, it seems, 
was taken from the true cross, and which often works 
miracles. After we had said our prayers there, we 
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descended on the other side of the hill to a certain 
hermitage where there was a recluse that would neither 
see us nor speak to us; but he threw a ticket to us 
through his grate, in which we found it writ, that he 
would recommend us to God. 

We were all extreme weary, for we were forced to 
walk afoot up the hill, and it was very hot weather. 
We perceived in the bottom of the hill a very little 
cottage by the side of a brook which runs amongét the 
willow trees, We steered our course that way, and 
when we were yet a great way off we could see a man 
and a woman very well dressed rise up nimbly from the 
foot of the tree where they were set, and run into enat 
cottage and shut the door as hastily as if they had 
taken us for thieves. But doubtless it was fear of 
being known which made them avoid us. We went 
to the place they had left. Being set in the grass, we 
fell to eating some fruit we brought with us. We were 
so nigh this little house that they could easily see 
through their windows what we were doing: there 
came out a very pretty country lass, and with a sea- 
rush basket addressed herself to us and kneeling begged 
some of the fruit of our collation for a bigebellied 
woman that would die if we refused her. Immediately 
we sent her some of the faireét, and quickly after the 
same young girl came again with a gold snuff-box, and 
told us the Seftora of the Casita, that is, the Lady of the 
little house, entreated us to accept of some snuff 
for an acknowledgment of the favour we had done her. 
It is the fashion here to present snuff when they have a 
mind to express their friendship. 

We Stayed so long by the water-side that we were 
resolved to go no further than the Carcuela, which is 
another of the King’s houses, but not so handsome as 
the Prado, and so negleéted that there’s nothing 
worth commending but the waters. We were ill 
enough lodged there, though we laid in the very same 
beds his Majesty did; and we were very lucky in 
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taking along with us all necessaries for supper. After 
that we went into the gardens, which are in bad 
order: the fountains run day and night, the water 
there is so good and in such plenty that for as little 
almoét as one would desire it might be made as pleasant 
as any is in the world. But ’tis not the custom in this 
country, from the King to private persons, to keep 
several country houses in good repair. They let them 
go to ruin for want of some very small reparations. 
Our beds were so ill that we were not loth to leave 
them early the next morning to go to the Escurial. 

We went by Monareco, where the woods begin, and 
a listle further is the park which belongs to the covent 
of the Escurial. For in effect it is one which Philip 
the I] built among the mountains that so he might 
the more easily get the Stone which he needed, of 
which there is such a prodigious quantity that without 
seeing it one cannot conceive it, and certainly it is 
one of the vastest buildings we have in Europe. We 
went up to it through a very long walk of elm trees, 
which are planted in four rows: the great gate is 
Stately, adorned with divers marble pillars raised one 
upon another till they reach up to the statue of 
Saint Lawrence which stands on the top. The 
king’s arms are cut upon a certain stone which is called 
the Thunder-Stone, and is brought from Arabia, the 
cutting of which cost threescore thousand crowns. It 
is easy to believe that having been at so considerable a 
charge for a thing so little useful they would not spare 
any cost for others which might be necessary and 
contribute to the beauty of the place. 

It is a great square pile of building, but beyond the 
square there runs out a length which contains the 
buildings of the entrance and are contrived to represent 
the form of the gridiron on which St Lawrence (who 
is the patron of the monastry) suffered martyrdom. 

It is built according to the Doric order, and very 
plain. The square is divided in the middle, and one 
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of those divisions which looks upon the order, ps 
itself both ways into four other lesser squares, which ar 
four cloigters built also according to the Doric order, 
and who sees one of them sees all the rest. The 
building has nothing in it, either as to its design or 
architeéture, that is parses that which is to 
be admired is the vaétness of it, being three hundred 
and eighty paces in the square ; for besides those four 
cloisters het mentioned, the other division of the 
square, subdivided into two, makes two other piles 
of buildings, one of which is, the King’s quarters and 
the other is the college, for there are in it abundance of 
pensioners whom the King maintains to nie 6 “he 
friars that live in it are Hieronymites. This Order is 
unknown in France, and it is abolished in Italy because 
a certain Hieronymite friar attempted at Milan the 
life of St Charles Borromeo. But he did not hurt him, 
though he shot at him and the bullets pierced his 
pontifical habit. But nevertheless this Order is here 
in greategteem. There are three hundred monks in the 
convent of the Escurial ; they live much after the same 
way of the Carthusians ; ey speak little, and pray 
much, and women never come into their church, but, 
besides, they ought to Study and preach. 

But there’s another thing yet which makes this 
building considerable, and that is the nature of the 
Stone of which it is built. It was taken out of the 
neighbouring quarries; it is of a greyish colour; 
the sharpest air and severest weather makes no im- 
pression on’t, it does not soil or grow dirty, but 
constantly preserves that colour it had when it was 
taken up. Philip II was two and twenty years in 
building it, he enjoyed it thirteen, and then died in’t. 
This sru€ture cost him six millions of gold. Philip 
IV added the Pantheon to it, that is to say, a sepulchre 
like the Pantheon at Rome, contrived under the great 
altar of the church, all of marble, jasper, and porphyry, 
in which there are six and twenty most ftately tombs 
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enchased in the walls; and one goes down into it bya 
pair of Stairs all of jasper. I fancied myself descending 
into some of those enchanted places which our 
romances and books of chivalry talk of. The taber- 
nacle, the archite€ture of the altar, the Steps by which 
one ascends to it, the pyx or box in which the Host is 
kept, and made all of one single agate, are so many 
wonders. The riches that are there, in precious stones 
and gold, is incredible. One single cupboard of relics 
(for there are four in the four chapels of the church) 
infinitely exceeds the treasure of St Mark’s at Venice. 
The ornaments of the church are embroidered with 
peerls and precious stones; and so are the chalices 
and vessels of precious Stones. The candlesticks and 
the lamps are of pure gold. There are forty little 
chapels, and as many altars, upon which are put every 
day forty several cloths and attires. The forepart 
of the great altar is composed of four ranks of jasper 
pillars, and one goes up to the altar by seventeen steps 
of porphyry stone. The tabernacle is beautified with 
several pillars of agate and divers curious figures of 
metal and crystal. One can see nothing about the 
tabernacle but gold, azure-Stone, and other Stones so 
transparent that through them the Sacrament (which 
is kept in an agate vessel) is easily perceived. This 
tabernacle is esteemed at a million of crowns. There 
are eight pair of organs, the chairs or seats in the 
choir are made of rare wood, which comes from the 
Indies, curiously wrought after the pattern of those of 
St Dominic at Bouloges: 

The cloigters of the monastery are extreme fine ; in 
the middle there’s a flower garden, and a chapel 
which opens four ways whose roof is supported with 
porphyry pillars, between which there are niches, in 
which are placed the four evangelists with an angel, 
and the several creatures made of white marble bigger 
than nature, who throw out torrents of water into 
marble basins. The chapel is arched with curious 
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archite€ture, and paved with black and white marble. 
There are divers pi€tures of an inestimable value, 
and in the chapter-room, which is very large, there is 
beside mo& excellent pi€tures, two bas-reliefs all of 
agate, two foot and a half long, which cannot be 
valued. As to the church, it has nothing extra- 
ordinary in its &ru@ture. It is bigger than that of the 
Jesuits in St Anthony’s Street at Paris, but of the same 
form, except that, like their house, it is of the Doric 
order. Bramanto, the famous Italian architeét, drew 
the model and design of it. 

The King and Queen’s apartments are not Stately, 
but Philip II intended this only for a house of praYer 
and retirement ; the church and the library were the 
things he took moft care to adorn. ‘Titian, the 
famous painter, and divers others besides, have 
cahealied all their art and skill in curiously painting the 
galleries of the library, which indeed are admirable, not 
only for the excellent painting but for a hundred 
thousand volumes’ that are there, without reckoning 
the original manuscripts of several fathers and do€tors 
of the Church, which are delicately bound and gilt. 
You'll easily guess at the bigness of the Escurial when 
I have told you that there are in it seventeen cloifters, 
two and twenty courts, eleven thousand windows, 
above eight hundred pillars, and an infinite number of 
parlours, halls and chambers. A little after the death 
of Philip II there was taken from the friars of the 
Escurial a certain eftate in lands (called Campillo) 
which the late King had given them and was worth 
eighteen thousand crowns per annum, and this was 
done by virtue of a clause in his will, by which he 
revoked all the immense donations which in his 
lifetime he had given. 

The Duke of Braganca being at Court in King Philip 
the Second’s time, he had a mind they should go with 
him to the Escurial that he might see that Stately pile 
of building. And as he that had the care of showing 
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it to him told him it was built in performance of a 
vow which Philip II made at the battle of St Quentin, 
the Duke replied, “He that made so great a vow 
mu&t needs have a great terror upon him.” And now 
in mentioning this King I remember to have heard 
that Charles V recommended to him the preser- 
vation of the three keys of Spain. These were the 
Straits-mouth fin Africa], Flushing in Zealand, and 
Cadiz. The Turks or Moors have the first, the Dutch 
the second, and the English have the last, but the 
King of Spain soon recovered it from them. 

The Escurial is built upon a descent of some rocks 
in a desert and barren place, and environed with hills ; 
the village Stands below it, and has but few houses 
in’t; it’s in a manner always cold weather there. 
The extent of the gardens and the park is a prodigious 
thing to see, in which one meets with woods, plains 
and a vaét house in the midét, in which the keepers 
lodge ; it abounds with all sorts of deer and fowl. 

After having seen a place which so highly deserves 
our admiration, we all left it; and as we had visited 
the royal houses of Prado and Carcuela, we returned 
over the mountains, which is a nearer way, but very 
troublesome. We came by Colmenar, and coaéting 
along the little river of Guadarama, we passed 
through Rozas and Aravaca, and arrived at Madrid, 
where we learnt that the Queen’s household were just 
going away to meet her upon the frontier. We imme- 
diately went to the Palace to bid adieu to the Duchess 
de Terra Nova and the other ladies. The King had 
made them all be mounted that he might see after 
what manner they would be on the day of her entry ; 
for this reason all the gardens and doors every way 
were kept close shut and guarded, and no man was to 
enter there. The young Court ladies looked well 
enough, but good God! what figures were the Duchess 
de Terra Nova and Donna Maria d’Alarcon, who were 
the gouvernantes of the Queen’s maids ; they rid every 
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one upon a mule shod with silver and all frized, with a 
large housing of black velvet like that the physicians 
in Paris ride with upon their horses. These ladies, 
dressed like widows (which I have already described 
to you), very old and ugly, with morose and imperious 
looks, wore broad hats tied with strings under their 
chins, and twenty gentlemen which walked afoot 
their sides held them up les they should fall. They 
would never have suffered these men to have touched 
them in that manner had they not feared breaking 
their necks. For you must know, dear Cousin, that 
though every lady has two gentlemen ushers and that 
they go with them wherever they go, yet they never 
give them their hand. They walk by their sides and 
present to them their elbows wrapped in their cloaks, 
which makes their arms look monstrous thick. The 
ladies do not come near them, but that which is yet 
more Strange, if the queen in walking should happen to 
fall, unless her ladies were near enough to help her 
up though there were a hundred gentlemen there, she 
mutt be pleased either to rise by herself or lie all day 
upon the ground, for none dare take her up. 

We spent part of the afternoon in looking at these 
ladies ; the equipage they had was indeed very rich, 
but very poorly and dully contrived. The Duchess of 
Terra Nova had alone six litters of velvet of various 
colours and all embroidered, and forty mules whose 
housings were as cogtly as ever I sawany. You will not 
hear from me again, dear Cousin, before the Queen is 
come hither. Whil& the King is gone to meet her 
and the whole Court is absent, my kinswoman will 
go into Andalusia about some business she has there. 
I might send you a short relation of our little journe; 
if I could be assured it would please you. I mo: 
heartily embrace you. 


From Madrid this 
goth of September, 1679. 
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Tue whole Court is returned, and in my memoirs 
you'll find, dear Cousin, the particulars of the Queen’s 
journey. The King and she were both together in one 
coach, and the curtains being all open, I saw her at 
her arrival here. She was dressed after the Spanish 
way, and I did not think that she looked less handsome 
in this than in her French garb; bet the King was 
dressed 4 la Schomberg, which is the Spanish habit for 
the country, and ’tis almost like the French. I have 
heard it told how Strangely the Queen was surprised 
the first time she had the honour to see him: he hac 
on a close bodied coat of grey barragon, very short and 
wide velvet breeches, Stockings of pelo, that is, raw silk, 
which they work so very loose that their skin appears 
through them. This silk is as fine’ as a hair, and 
though they be very straight, yet the King pulls them 
on at once, and so he’ll tear sometimes twenty pair 
one after another. He had also a very fine cravat, 
which the Queen sent him, but it was tied a little too 
loose, his hair was put behind his ears, and he wore a 
grey hat. All the journey, which was very long, they 
sat close to each other in a large coach and seldom 
could understand one another but by some certain 
signs, for the King cannot speak a word of French and 
the Queen could speak but very little Spanish. Upon 
their arrival at Madrid, they went to sing Te Deum 
at our Lady d’Atocha, attended by all the persons of 
quality, and a multitude of the people that made the 
air resound with acclamations of joy. Afterwards 
their Majesties went to Buen Retiro, because the 
apartments in the palace were not yet ready and that 
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the Queen was not to remain there till she had made 
her entry. This time muét needs have been very 
tedious to her, for she saw nobody but the Camarera 
Mayor and her ladies. She’s forced to lead a life so 
much agains her inclinations, that she has need of all 
that discretion and sweetness of temper she’s possessed 
of to be able to endure it. She has not so much 
as the liberty to see the French Ambassador ; to be 
short, ’tis a perpetual torment. All the Spanish 
ladies love her dearly, and amongst themselves pity 
her. 

T was sometime ago at the Countess of Villambrosa’s, 
and in a great deal of company. The Marchioxess 
de la Fuente came in there, and as they are extreme 
superstitious in this country so she told them, like 
one affrighted, that being with the Queen who, 
looking [at] herself in a great glass and laying her 
hand gently on’t, it cracked from top to bottom, and 
that the Queen beheld it without being in the least 
moved, but even laughed at the consternation that 
all the ladies about her were in, telling them it betrayed 
a weakness of mind to take such notice of things and 
accidents as might proceed from natural causes. They 
discoursed and argued a great while upon this matter, 
and with deep sighs said that their Queen would not 
live long. 

She also told us that the Queen was much more 
disturbed at the incivility of the Camerera Mayor who 
seeing some of her hairs out of place on her forehead, 
spit on her fingers to lay them smooth, upon which the 
Queen Stayed her arm, telling her in a majestic way 
that the best essence there was not too good, and that 
taking her handkerchief, she was a great while a- 
cleaning that part of her hair which this piece of 
antiquity had so unhandsomely wet. It is no un- 
common thing here to wet one’s head all over the 
better to smooth and make the hair shine. The first 
time my head was dressed after the Spanish mode, one 
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of my relation’s women undertook this curious piece 
of work. She was no less than three hours tugging and 
pulling my head, and finding that my hair, which is 
naturally curling, would not comply, without saying 
a word to me she dipped a great sponge twice in a 
basin of water, and baptized me so handsomely that 
T was laid up with a cold for a month. 

But to return to the Queen. It would draw pity 
from one to see how this Camerera treats her; I am 
well assured that she neither suffers her to have so 
much as a single hair curled, nor to come near her 
chamber windows, nor to speak to anybody. And 
yet the King loves the Queen with all his heart, and 
for the most part eats with her, and that without 
ceremony, so that very often when the Maids of 
Honour are laying the cloth, the King and Queen will 
divert themselves in helping them, one will lay the 
cloth and t’other a napkin. The Queen has her meat 
dressed after the French way, and the King his after 
the Spanish. He has a woman cook to dress all his 
vituals, but the Queen endeavours to bring him to 
like the ragouts that are made for her, but he cannot 
abide them. But now you mnét not imagine that 
their Majesties are surrounded with their courtiers 
when they are at dinner ; at the most there’s only some 
ladies of the palace, a few Menins, but a great many 
male and female dwarfs. 

The Queen made her entry the 13th of January. 
After all the passages and avenues of the great road 
which leads to Buen Retiro were Stopped, and all the 
coaches forbid to come that way, there was a triumphal 
arch built, and the Queen painted upon’t. It was also 
covered with divers garlands and had several emblems 
and other things painted: it was set in the way by 
which the Queen must pass to go into Madrid. On 
each side there was a sort of a gallery which had 
places contrived in them to show the arms of the 
several kingdoms under the Spanish dominion, joining 
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one to another by certain pillars which supported some 
gilt Statues, every one of which represented crowns 
and inscriptions which had relation to those kingdoms. 

This gallery reached to the triumphal gate on the 
great road, which was very rich and adorned with 
several gtatues; where likewise there were four 
beautiful and young maids dressed like nymphs waiting 
for the Queen, and holding in their hands baskets of 
flowers, ready to &row them on the ground as she 
passed, Hardly was one out of this gate or arch but 
a second appeared, and so for a great way one after 
another was seen. ‘These were adorned with the 
King’s Council, that of the Inquisition, the Couacil 
of the Indies, of Aragon, of State, of Italy, of Flanders, 
and other places under so many several gilt Statues ; 
that of Tattice was higher raised than all the rest. A 
little further was represented the Golden Age, accom- 
panied with the Law, Rewards, ProteGtion, and 
Punishments. The Temple of Faith was exhibited in 
a picture, Honour and Fidelity opened the gate, and 
Joy came forth to receive the new Queen. There 
was besides, a pi€ture which showed the reception 
Solomon gave the Queen of Sheba, and another where 
Deborah was giving of laws to her people. There were 
also the Statues of Ceres, Aftrea, Union, Virtue, Life, 
Safety, Time, the Earth, Tranquility, Peace, Great- 
ness, Rest, Themis, and Liberality, Amongét all the 
paintings I took notice of that where Eneas is descend- 
ing into Hell, Ceberus chained by the Sibyl, the 
Elysian Fields, where Anchises showed his son who 
should succeed him in his erity. The regt were 
filled with an infinite number of hieroglyphics. The 
Queen Stopped at the third arch, which was over 
against a very fine parterre in her way; in it were 
falls of water, grottoes, fountains and white marble 
Statues. Nothing could be more pleasant than this 
garden. It belonged to the friars of St Francis of 
Paulo, who built it. The fourth gate was in the 
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middle of the place called del Sol; it was not less 
glorious than the others by the gold, pi€tures, Statues, 
and mottoes about it. 

The Streets where the furriers dwelt was all full 
of seeming animals, though their skins were so arti- 
ficially &tuffed that anybody would have taken them 
for living tigers, lions, bears and panthers. The fifth 
gate, which was that of Guadalajara, had its peculiar 
ornaments, and after that the Queen passed into the 
goldsmiths’ street, the side of which was set full of 
angels of pure silver. There were seen also divers 
bucklers of gold, upon which were contrived the King 
an Queen’s names with their arms, in pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, emeralds, and other étones so fine and 
rich that the skilful said there was to the value of above 
twelve millions. In the Plaza Mayor there was an 
amphitheatre set full of Statues, and adorned with 
paintings. The la& gate was near that. In the 
middle of the first front of the Queen-Mother’s palace, 
was seen Apollo, all the Muses, the piture of the King 
and Queen on horseback and divers other things 
which I did not mind so much to give you an account 
of them. The palace court was surrounded with 
young men and maids, which represented all the 
rivers, both great and small, of Spain: they were 
crowned with reeds and water-lilies, with pots 
overturned, and the rest of their attire suitable. They 
complimented the Queen in Latin and Spanish. 
There were also ereéted in this court two castles of 
artificial fireworks. All the palace was hung with the 
richest tapeftry that belonged to the Crown, and 
there are but few places in the world where there is 
finer seen. Two chariots full of musicians went 
before their majesties. 

The magiftrates of the city came out of their 
ease in their robes, which were made of 

rocade embroidered with gold; they wore little 
hats buttoned up with plumes of feathers, and were 
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mounted upon very fine horses. They came to present 
the keys of the city to the Queen and to receive her 
under a canopy. The King and the Queen-Mother 
went in a coach all open that the people might see 
them, as far as the Countess of Ognate’s house, where 
the Queen came to them. 

Six trumpeters in black and red suits, in company 
of the city kettle drums mounted upon fine horses whose 
housings were of black velvet, marched before the 
Alcaide of the Court. The knights of the three 
military Orders namely, St James, Calatrava, and 
Alcantara, followed after in cloaks all embroidered with 
gold, and their hats covered with plumes of feathers. 
After them went the titulados de CaStille, and the 
officers of the King’s household: they wore white 
robes and most of them were grandees of Spain. Their 
hats were trimmed with diamonds and pearls, and their 
magnificence appeared every way; they had moét 
admirable horses ; everyone had abundance of liveries, 
and their footmen’s suits were of gold and silver brocade 
mixed with coloured silk, which looked very well. 

The Queen rid upon a curious horse of Andalusia, 
which the Marquis de Villa Mayna, her first gentleman 
usher, led by the reins. Her clothes were so richly 
embroidered that one could see no stuff; she wore a 
hat trimmed with a plume of feathers, and the pearl 
called the Peregrina, which is as big as a small pear 
and of an inestimable value’; her hair hung loose upon 
her shoulders and upon her forehead ; her neck was a 
little bare and she wore a small farthingale. She had 
ht her finger the large diamond of the King’s, 
which is pretended to be the faireft in Europe. But 
the Queen’s pretty looks and her charms shined much 
brighter than all the sparkling jewels with which 
she was adorned. Behind her, and without the 
canopy, went the Duchess de Terra Nova, dressed 
in duenna, together with Donna Laura Maria d’Alarcon, 
gouvernante of the Queen’s maids: they rid each of them 
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upon a mule. Immediately after them the Queen’s 
maids, to the number of eight, all covered with 
diamonds and embroidery, appeared upon very fine 
horses, every one having two of the Court walking by 
their side. “The Queen’s coach went after them, and 
the Guards of the Lancilla brought up the rear. She 
Stopped before the Countess of Ognate’s house to 
salute the King and the Queen-Mother ; she alighted 
at St ars where Cardinal Portocarrero, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, waited for her, and immediately 
Te Deum began. As soon as it was ended, she mounted 
her horse again and rid to the palace, where she was 
reteived by the King and Queen-Mother. The 
King helped her off her horse, and the Queen-Mother, 
taking her by her hand, led her to her apartment, 
where all the ladies were waiting for her, and fell on 
their knees in all humility to kiss her hand. 

While I am upon this head of the Palace I should 
tell you, dear Cousin, that I have heard there are 
certain laws or rules established in the palace which 
have been observed there for above three hundred 
years without the least deviation; they are called the 
Orders or Ceremonials of the Palace. They run 
thus: That the Queen of Spain shall go to bed at 
ten o’clock in summer and nine in winter. At the 
Queen’s first being here she did not consider the 
appointed hour ; it seemed to her reasonable that the 
tule of going to bed should be when one was sleepy ; 
but it frequently happened that a3 she was eating 
her supper some of her women, without saying a word 
to her, would begin to undress her head and others 
to pull off her shoes under the table, and so hurry her 
to bed with that haéte as made her very much wonder. 

The King of Spain sleeps in one apartment and the 
Queen in another, but this loves his Queen too well 
to lie from her. It is thus noted in the orders": 
That when the King comes out of his own chamber in 
the night to go into the Queen’s, he must wear his 
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shoes like slippers (for here they make none of these 
1a), his black cloak upon his shoulders ingtead of a 
nightgown (of which nobody makes use at Madrid), 
his broguel, or buckler (of which I have spoken in some 
of my letters), fastened under his arm and his bottle 
fagtened by a String to the other. But you muét 
not think this bottle holds drink to quench thir& ; 
it is for a quite contrary purpose, which you muft 
guess. With all this accoutrement the King has, 
besides, a long rapier in one hand and a dark lantern 
in t’other ; and on this manner he’s obliged to go all 
alone into the Queen’s chamber. 

There’s another order in the ceremonial, which {s, 
that after the King has taken a mistress, and happens to 
forsake her, she must be a nun, as I have already told 
you. I have heard that the late King, being in love 
with a lady of the palace, he knocked one night softly 
at her chamber door. As she imagined it was he, so she 
would not open it, and only said to him through the 
door, Baya, baya, con Dios, no quiero ser Monja, that is 
to say, “‘ Go, go, God be with you. I have no mind to 
be a nun.” 

It is also set down that the King every time he 
teceives a favour from his miétress muét give her 
four pigtoles. You perceive he will not ruin his 
estate thus, and that the expense he is at for his 
pleasure is very moderate. To this purpose it is 
publicly known that Philip the IV, the father of 
the present King, having heard of the beauty of a 
famous courtezan, went to see her at her house, 
but being a religious observer of the orders, he gave 
her but four pigtoles, She was very angry at so 
disproportionate a recompense to her merit, but dis- 
sembling her displeasure, she dressed herself like a 
cavallero and went to see the King, and after she had 
made herself known and had had a moét particular 
audience of him, she pulled out a purse of four hundred 
pistoles and laid it upon the table. “It is thus”, 
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said she, “I my my mistresses,” so pretending that 
this time the King was her miétress, seeing she came 
in man’s clothes to find him out. 

By these ceremonials the fixed time of the King’s 
going to any of his houses of pleasure is known, whether 
it be to the Escurial, to Aranjuez, or to Buen Retiro, so 
that without staying for his orders all his equipage is 
sent away and early in the morning they go to wake 
him in order that he may rise and put on those clothes 
that are sent down in the orders, according to the 
season, and after that he steps into his great coach and 
so very contentedly goes where several ages passed it has 
bten agreed on. 

When the appointed time comes to return, though 
the King is never so well pleased where he is yet he 
must go away that he may not alter the custom. 

It is also known when he is to go to confession, 
and to perform his devotions: at that time the 
confessor comes and presents himself. 

Every courtier and even the ambassadors are 
obliged, when they go into the King’s chamber, to 
put on certain little lawn cuffs, which they wear quite 
flat upon their sleeves. There are shops in the guard 
room, where the lords hire them, and return them 
when they come out. In like manner all the ladies are 
to wear pattens when they go into the Queen’s 
presence. I think I have already told you that these 
are a kind of sandal into which the shoe is fastened, 
and which raises them up very high. If they should 
appear before the Queen without these sandals she 
would take it very ill. 

The Queens of Spain havenone but widows and maids 
about them. The palace is so full of them that 
one can see nothing else through the lattices and inthe 
balconies. And here’s one thing seems to me very 
singular, which is, that a man, although he be married, 
is allowed to declare himself the lover or gallant of a 
lady of the palace, and for her sake to commit all the 
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follies and to spend all the money he can without being 
in the leag&t blamed for it. One shall see these gallants 
in the Court, and all the ladies in the windows, where 
‘tis their daily employment to discourse with and 
entertain one another by their fingers. For you must 
know that their hands speak a language that is per- 
fe€tly intelligible; and as it might be guessed at if it was 
always alike and that the same signs always meant the 
same things, so they agree with their mistresses upon 
certain private signs and actions which nobody else 
undergtands. This kind of love is public: a man must 
be of a peculiar sort of wit and humour dexterously to 
manage these intrigues and to be accepted by the 
lady, for they are wonderful delicate and nice, they 
do not talk like other prople. In the palace there 
reigns a certain genius and Strain of wit, guite different 
from that in the city, and so peculiar that one must 
learn it as they do an art or a trade. When the Queen 
goes abroad all, or, however, the greatest part of the 
ladies go with her; then the gallants, who are con- 
Stantly upon the watch, go afoot by their coach sides 
that they may enjoy their conversation. It is really 
good sport to see how these poor lovers dirty them- 
selves, for the streets are horrid nasty; but then, the 
more dirty, the more gallant. When the Queen 
returns home late there are carried before the coaches 
where the ladies are forty or fifty flambeaux of white 
wax, and this sometimes makes a very glorious illumin- 
ation, for there are several coaches and in every one 
divers ladies, so that frequently one may see above a 
thousand flambeaux besides those the Queen has. 
When the ladies of the palace are let blood, the 
chirurgeon takes a mighty care of the ligature, fillet, 
or any cloth or handkerchief upon which any of 
the blood of the fair one has fallen ; for he never fails 
to make a rich present of it to the cavallero that loves 
her, and this is looked upon to be a worthy occasion 
for a man to ruin himself to all intents. There have 
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been some so extravagantly foolish as to give the 
chirurgeon the greatest part of their plate. You 
mué not fancy that this is only a spoon, a fork, or a 
knife, which may be the flock of a great many we 
know: no, no, I assure you this extends to the value 
of three or four thousand crowns. And this is a 
custom so rooted amongst them that a man had rather 
feed upon nothing but radishes and leeks all the year 
long than not to perform what he is obliged to do upon 
these sort of occasions. 

Few of the ladies of the palace leave it without being 
very advantageously married; there are also the Queen’s 
Menins who are so very young when they come to her 
that she has some not above six or seven years old. 
These are children of the highest quality ; I have seen 
some of them more beautiful than the God of Love 
himself was ever painted. 

On some solemn days, when the ladies of the palace 
ge abroad, or when the Queen gives audience, eve: 

dy has the privilege to place by her sides two caval- 
leros, who put on their hats before their Majesties 
although they be not grandees of Spain. They 
are called embevecidos, that is “drunk with love”, 
and so transported with their passion and the pleasure 
of being near their miftresses that they are incapable 
of minding anything else. They are permitted to be 
covered for the same reason that mad men are, who 
understand not their obligation to decency and good 
manners: but yet to enjoy this liberty they must have 
leave from their ladies, otherwise they dare not presume 
to attempt it. 

There is no other diversion at Court than plays, 
but during the carnival they empty eggs by a little 
hole in the shell and fill them full of sweet-scented 
waters and then stop them up again with wax, and 
when the King is at a play he throws these at every- 
body, and everyone in imitation of his Majesty throw 
them likewise at one another. This perfumed rain 
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makes the air very sweet, but, withal, wets people 
pretty handsomely, and this is one of their greatest 
pastimes, There’s hardly anybody at this season 
but what carried a hundred of these egg-shells that are 
either filled with orange-flower or some other sweet- 
scented water, and as they go along in their coaches 
throw them in folks’ faces. At this time, the people 
also please themselves after their fashion : for example, 
they'll break off the neck of a bottle and tie the part that 
is within the wicker to the tail of a dog, and sometimes 
you shall see above two thousand run after him. 

The King’s dwarf is the prettiest that ever I saw. 
His name is Louisillo; he was born in Flanders; 
he is extreme little, and exaétly well proportioned. 
He has a handsome face, an admirable complexion, and 
not only wittier than one can imagine, but withal very 
wise and knowing. When he goes to take the air, 
there’s a groom to wait on him who rides upon one 
horse and carries another before him, which is so 
very small that he may properly be termed a dwarf 
horse, and is as handsome for his kind as his master 
is for his. This horse is brought to the place where 
Louisillo is to mount him, for he would be almost 
tired if he was to walk so far; and it is really a great 
pleasure to see the dexterity of this little animal and 
his master, when he orders him like a managed 
horse. I do assure you that when he is upon his back 
they do not both make above three quarters of an 
ell in height. He said very seriously t’other day 
that he would fight the bull at the first bull-feast for 
the sake of his migtress, Donna Elvire. This is a little 
girl about seven or eight years of age, but wonderful 
beautiful. The Queen commanded him to be her 
gallant. It is a great happiness for this child that 
she is fallen into the Queen’s hands. I'll tell you how 
it happened. 

The Fathers of Mercy went to redeem a certain 
number of slaves which they brought to Madrid, and 
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according to their custom of coming through the city 
in procession, the Queen chanced to caét her eyes upon 
a captive woman who led two little girls by the hand. 
They seemed to be sigters, but there was this difference 
between them, that one was extreme handsome and 
the other as ugly. The Queen made her come to her, 
and asked her if she was the mother of those two 
children ; she answered that she was mother only to 
the ugly one. 

“And how came you by the other?” said the 
Queen. 

“Madam”, replied the woman, “we were in a 
vessel in which there was a great lady big with child, 
but we did not know who she was, only by her atten- 
dance and the richness of her clothes it was easy to 
think she must be of quality. After a long and shar 
fight we were taken. The greatest part of her peop’ 
were killed ; and she was so frighted that she fell in 
travail and as soon as she was delivered, died. I was 
by her, and seeing this poor little creature without a 
nurse and ready to perish, I resolved to nourish it up 
with my own, if ’twas possible. As soon as the 
corsairs were masters of our ship, they divided the 
booty amongst themselves; they were in two vessels, 
and so each took away with them the lot that was 
fallen to them. Those remaining women and other 
servants which belonged to this lady were on one side 
of the vessel and I on the other, so that, Madam,” 
continued the woman, “ I was never able to learn what 
or who the person was, whose child I saved. I now 
look upon her as my own daughter, and she believes 
1 am her mother.” 

“So charitable a deed”, says the Queen, “ shall not 
go unrewarded. I shall take care of you, and the 
little incognito I will keep.” 

And indeed the Queen loved it so extremely that 
the girl always wears very rich clothes. She follows 
her Maje&ty everywhere, and talks to her with that 
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grace and freedom as sufficiently declares her to beof no 
mean original. Perhaps time may discover who she is. 

Here are none of those solemn and pleasant 
fetivals which are at Versailles when the ladies have the 
honour to eat with their Majesties. All is very 
reserved in this Court, and in my opinion nothing but 
a general and constant habit could prove abundance 
of things from being extreme tedious to them. Those 
ladies which do not a@tually dwell at Court never 
come to it but when the Queen sends for them,and she 
is not allowed to send for them often neither. She 
lives for the mot part without any other compan: 
than her women. There was never any life more 
melancholy than hers. 

When she goes a-hunting (and you must know that 
of all the queens that have reigned in Spain, she’s the 
fir& that has had this liberty) and is come to the place 
appointed for mounting on horseback, she must set 
her feet upon the coach boot and so throw herself 
upon her horse. It is not long since she had one that 
being a little shy and skittish, would start away as she 
leapt upon him, and so she had a most grievous fall. 

en the King is there he assists her, but nobody 
else dare come so near the Queen of Spain as to touch 
them and help them on horseback; they had rather 
they should be hurt, and that their lives should be 
exposed to the greatest danger. 

he has fourteen matresses or quilts upon her bed ; 
there’s neither flocks nor feather-beds used here, 
these quilts being made of Spanish wool which is the 
finest in the world. They are not above three fingers 
thick, so that her bed is no higher than one of ours in 
France. They make these matresses so thin that they 
may the more easily be turned and removed; and 
indeed I have observed that they keep hollower and are 
not near so hard. 

Tt is the custom in Madrid for the magter or 
miftresses of the house to go before those that come to 
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see them ; they think this is a piece of great civility 
to leave, say they, a person in the possession of all that is 
in the room. As to the women, they do not kiss one 
another in their salutations, they only present their 
hand without glove. 

They have another custom which I think odd and 
peculiar enough, and that is, when a daughter has a 
mind to be married and is the eldest and has already 
made her choice, though both her father and mother are 
against the match, she need only go to the curate 
of the parish and tell him the matter, and the business 
isdone. Immediately, he takes her from her parents’ 
house and either puts her into a convent or to some 
devout lady where she remains for a littletime. After- 
wards, if she perseveres in her resolution, the father and 
mother are obliged to give her a portion suitable to her 
quality and their eftate, and in spite of them she is 
married. Partly upon this account it is that such care 
is taken to keep their daughters close, and to let no- 
body speak to han. and so to make it difficult for them 
to take any measures for the management of an 
intrigue. Otherwise, provided the cawallero be a 
gentleman it is sufficient, and he may marry his 
miétress though she should prove to be the daughter 
of a grandee of Spain. 

Since my being in this country, I think I have not 
neglected informing you of everything. I will now 
proceed to finish my memoirs of the Court of Spain, 
seeing those I first sent you please you so well. I 
shall send you the ref as fast as anything happens and 
offers itself that is worth your curiosity a notice. 
I do also promise you to write you that relation you 
desire of me. But for al] these little trifles I must beg 
you, dear Cousin, to grant me something that is 
considerable, and that is, the continuation of your 
friendship, for which I have a ju& value. 

From Madrid this 

28th of September, 1681 [1680]. 
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% Page ii, “But if 1 have this regard for him [Claude Jordan], I 
cannot persuade myself to have it for Madame L. C, D*® (the Amfter- 
dam edition gives ‘La Comtesse d’Aunoi’ in a note, when the initials 
L.C.D. appear for the first time on p. 2}, since of deliberate purpose 
and againft the light of her own knowledge, she has composed two 
works, the one entitled Memoires and the other Voyage de la Cour 
@ Espagne, in which from beginning to end there is to he seen nothing 
but a chain of fabulous tales or piquant mockery, to throw ridicule 
upon Spaniards.” Paris edition, vol. I, p. 7. 

33 Page ii, Op. cit., I, p. 388; II, p. 147, 0.23 TI, p. 202. 

™% Page ii, “I have . . . been compelled occasionally to 
have recourse to inferior or less genuine material, as D’Aulnoy’s 
Memoires Secrets de la Cour @Espagne, and the Vita di Giovanni 
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S Page Op. cit. p. 171. 
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"7 Page ii, The Court of Philip IF, p. 57. 
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*9 Page ii. A. Morel-Fatio. Erudes sur PEspagne. Premiére 
Série, znd edn., Paris, 1895, 8vo, pp. 56-57. 

# Page ii, Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis, vol. II, Paris, 1864, 
8vo, p. 49. The article had appeared in 1862, under the titie “ Une 
monarchie en décadence. Mémoires de la Cour d’Espagne sous le 
régne de Charles II, par le marquis de Villars. Lettres de la marquise 
de Villars ”. 

Page iii. J. Barbey d’Aurevilly, Femmes et Moraliftes. Paris, 
1906, 16mo, p. 9. See also, by the same author, Les quures et les 
hommes. Mémoires biftoriques et littraires. Paris, 1893, 8vo. 

* Page iii. H. Taine, Dermiers Essais de Critique et d'Histoire. 
Quatriéme Edition revue et augmentée. Paris, 1909, 16mo, pp. 1-2 
The article entitled “Madame d’Aulnoy, Voyage en Espagne, 
L’Espagne en 1679”, appeared firét in the Fournal des Débats for 
November 16th and 18th, 1866 ; it was then reprinted in 1874 in the 
rd edition of the Essais de Critique et PHifoire, and from this it 
passed later into the Dernters Essats. 

* Page iv. Imagination is sometimes pushed to extremes by M. 
Edmond Pilon in Muses et bourgeoises de jadss (Paris, 1908). I have not 
thought it necessary to point out all the inaccuracies of this essay, 

3 Page iv. ‘‘ Madame d’Aulnoy was probably born at Barneville, 
a little seigneurie near Bourg-Achard (Eure). Her family lived there, 
as I find from the Armorial of Normandy, in the cabier of Pont- 
Audemer (Bibl. Nat. MS.1697).” A. Jal, Didionnaire critique de 
Biograpbie et P Hifeire, 2nd edn., Paris, 1872, p. 1307- 

3 Page iv. Barneville-la-Bertrand and Pennedepie are in the 
canton of Honfleur (department of Calvados}. Barneville, with 220 
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inhabitants, iv 5 kilometres south-weit of Honfleur and 3$ kilometres 
south of the eftuary of the Seine. Pennedepie, with 370 inhabitants, 
is 3 kilometres north of Barneville, and 500 metres south of the eftuary 
of the Seine, and 4 kilometres west of Honfleur. 

4 Page iv. Jal, op. cit., p. 1307. 

3 Page iv. “Dame Marie Catherine le Jumel de Barneville, 
widow of Mr* Francois de la Motte, Comte d’Aulnoy. She was 
daughter to the late M™ N. le Jumel de Barneville, who had for long 
‘been in the king’s service, and was allied to the beft housesof Normandy, 
to wit to those of Eftouteville, Breteville and many others as con- 
siderable”, pp. 244-245. 

6 Page iv. ‘“ This Angélique had a second name ; like her brother 
Henry who called himself ‘ seigneur de St-Pater ’, she called herself 
‘de St-Pater ’, and signed herself Judic (sic) Angélique de St-Pater . 
A. Jal, Di@ionnaire, p. 1307. Jal calls Madame d’Aulnoy’s mother 
“ Angélique de St-Pater, widow Le Coutellier and afterwards widow 
of the marquis de Gudannes.” She was not “‘ widow Le Coutellier ” 
(Le Coutellier was her father), but widow of Nicolas Le Jumel. 

7 Page iv. “Various authors, confusing the mother and 
daughter, have miftakenly asserted that Madame de Gudanes was 
sifter of the firft esquire Henri de Beringhen, who died on March 
goth, 1692. She was his niece and, as the annotator of the Mémoires 
de Sourches says, the “cousin german of the deceased marquis of 
Beringhen ”, i.e. of Jacques-Louis, sonof Henri.” Alfred Morel-Fatio, 
La marquise de Gudanes agent pelisigne en Espagne 2 la fin du XVIU® 
sidcle, Revue Historique, XLVII (891), pp. 78-82. 

® Page iv. The form of the name is doubtful. When Judith- 
Angélique was living at Madrid, she was known as the marquise de 
Gudaiia, and Gudafia would seem to correspond to the French form 
Gudaigne—Gudanes or Gudannes is a caftle in the commune of 
Chiteauverdun (Aridge), which now belongs to the family of Baudon 
de Mony. Morel-Fatio, in a note (La marquise de Gudanes agent 
politique en Espagne ala fin du XVII* sidcle), says that “ The marquisate 
of Gudanes belonged to the family of Salles, which is now extinct”. 
It is extremely probable that the second husband of Judith-Angélique 
‘was not a marquis and had no connedtion with the caétle in Aridge. 
In her Travels into Spain (p. 134 of the present edition) Madame 
@Aulnoy writes : “‘ Don Fernand told her who I was and that I went 
to see one of my near relations at Madrid. Her name was not 
unknown to her, no more than her person ; she told me *twas not long 
since the king had made her Titulada and Marchioness of Caétile ”, 
This would no doubt have been superfluous if the recipient of the title 
had already been a marquise of France. In none of the documents 
of the trial of 1669 is she called anything but “la dame de Gudanne”. 
—The Mercure Galant of January, 1705 (p. 244) says: “‘ Madame 
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d’Aulnoy’s mother married again en secondes noces the late M™ le 
Marquis de Gudaigne . . ”. This, I believe, is the earliest 
mention of this marquisate ; we shall find the title again used by 
all who have occasion to mention Madame d’Aulnoy’s mother. The 
Magazin Pittoresque for 1870 (p. 66) says: “ Born of wealthy parents, 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s mother was a person of lively intelligence, very 
much au courant with the affairs of the court ; she loft her husband soon 
and took as her second husband the marquis de Gudaigne, who belonged 
to those Thiards, of whom Saint-Simon has at once so much good and so 
much ill to say. Madame de Gudaigne was taken by her husband to Rome 
and there the rendered notable services to the court of Madrid, which 
never forgot her ”.—M. de Lescure, in his preface to the reimpression 


of the Contes des Fees (Paris, 1881) writes: “. . . she married en 
sacondes noces the marquis de Gudaigne or rather Guadagne, perhaps 
the same who was later governor of Déle. . . ”.—This Gudaigne 


or Guadagne of the Magasin Pittoresque and of Lescure is Charles- 
Félix, duc de Gadagne (“Pope Clement IX in his favour raised the 
barony of Chateauneuf-Giraud-P Ami and its dependencies in Comtat, 
to a duchy on November oth, 1669, under the name of Gadagne”. 
La Chenaye-Desbois, Diionnaire de la Noblesse, 2nd edn., vol. VII, 
Paris, 1774, pp- 44-45, where there is a detailed notice of this duke.) 
But Charles-Félix, duc de Gadagne, and the second husband of 
Judith-Angélique are two digtinét persons. 

9 Page iy. The anonymous annotator of the Memoirs of Sourches 
says of Judith-Angélique : “She had married as her firft husband a 
gentleman of Normandy named Barneville, then another named 
Gnudane, whose widow she was when she was Livolved in some shady 
business, which forced her to retire to Spain”. (Mémoires du marquis 
de Sourches sur le rbgne de Louis XIV, publiés par le Comte de Cosnac 
et Edouard Pontal. Vol. VI. Paris, 1886, p. 40, n. 1.)—The trial 
of 1669 contains no mention of Madame de Gudannes’ husband, from 
which it may be inferred that at that date she was already a widow 
for the second time, as de Sourches’ annotator says. 

% Pageiy. “I havefound her marriage certificate in Reg. No. 35 
of St-Gervais, fol. 266 v°; from which I learn that ‘ Frangois de La 
Motte, esquire, son of the deceased Jean de La Motte, esquire, and 
Clémence Badon, of the Parish of St-Paul, married on Monday, March 
8th, 1666, damoiselle Marie~Catherine Le Jumel, daughter of the 
deceased Nicolas-Clande le Jumel and Judith-Angélique Le Couftelier.” 
(Jal, Didionnaire, p. 1307). According to Jal, the baron d’Aulnoy 
was forty-six in 1666, the date of his marriage. Thus he muft have 
been born in 1620. But his parents, Jean de la Motte de Luciere and 
Clémence Badon, were not married until Oftober 8th, 1624. 

™ Page iv. Aulnoy is to-day called Courchamp (department of 
Seine-ct-Marne). Itisa little village of 150 inhabitants, 15 kilometres, 
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forth of Provins. The change of name, which is of long étanding 
was perhaps due to the fact that there is another Aulnoy 4 kilometres 
north of Coulommiers (department of Seine-et-Marne). The family 
of La Motte (or La Mothe) seems to have been settled for some time 
in the diftriG. ‘Two kilometres north of Courchamp there is a tiny 
hamletcalled La Motte; did the family take its name from this hamlet? 

According to information kindly communicated to me by M, Housset, 
vice-president of the Archwological Society of Provins, the following 
names are to be found in the lift of counsellors in the baillage of Provins: 

Etienne de la Mothe, counsellor in 1569 and 1591, married Anne 
Le Blanc; 

Euftache de la Mothe, etquire counsellor to the presidial in r6or, 
died on May 16th, 1614. He had married Marguerite Brette, who was 
buried, as he was, at Saint-Ayoul in Provins; his firé&t wife was 
Cassandre Guillaudet, whom he had married on June 24th, 1661 
and who was buried at Saint-Ayoul the following August 24rd. 

Contrary to what several persons have said, Frangois de la Motte, 
baron d’Aulnoy, was not basi of Provins. 

* Page v. A. Jal, DiGionnaire, p. 1307. 

* Page v. The order of entry is dated September 24th. 

3 Page v, He was arrefted at the Luxembourg. “ The Luxem- 
bourg was accounted a royal palace, and no arreét could be made 
there except by special order of the king. D*Aulnoy, an ex-financier, 
had taken refuge there to escape the decrees issued againét him by the 
Chamber which tried Foucquet.” (Archives dela Baftsile—Documents 
inédits recueillis et publiés par Frangois Ravaisson, Vol. VII, Paris, 
1874, p. 336, n. 2). It is from the Archives de la Baftille (vol. VI, 
PP- 335-344) that we know the details of this trial. 

4 Page v. A third person, Lemiére, who was implicated in this 
affair, was found innocent. 

5 Page v. It is pretty clear that this accusation of lése-majesté 
was only invented in order to cover an attempted fraud. On December 
13th, 1669, Courboyer, put to torture, admitted that a note for 
108,000 livres had been signed by d’Aulnoy to his profit, and that he, 
Courboyer, had given him a counterdeed. This counterdeed had 
passed into the hands of Madame de Gudannes and it was to escape 
the effect of it that she and her daughter had d’Aulnoy imprisoned, 
What were the relations of Manoizitre and de Courboyer with the 
two women? Ravaisson writes: “. . . a light woman who 
incites a lover to denounce her tiresome husband as guilty of lése- 
majeaté, so as to get rid of him and rob him of his fortune ; there is 
nothing very new in this,—but the lady is the countess d’Aulnoy. 
- . .” (vol. VI, Introdu@tion, p, vi). Which of the two was 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s lover ? Lescure (op. cit. vol. I, p. vii) speaks of 
“the accusation. . . brought againét Frangois de la Motte, on 
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the inftigation of the marquise de Guadagne and her worthy daughter, 
by two gentlemen (doubtless their lovers). . . .” It is possible, 
but by no means certain. 

§ Page y, Lamoiziére on September 3oth, Courboyer on October 
rd. 
7 Page vi. Tf we are to believe a fafum drawn up by the baron 
@Aulroy after the condemnation of his adversaries, Madame d’Aulnoy 
allowed her mother to act: “. . . But penetrating the true cause 
and secret motive of thisimpofture, he sees in it the hate and rage of the 
Dame de Gudane, mother of his wife, whose mortal enmity he has 
drawn upon himself, because he has grown weary of spending his 
mbétance upon the excessive cuma which she squandered in 
debauchery, the example whereof was evil for his wife’s honour and 
for his own reputation. His wife, practising not the precepts of the 
Ggipel, has left her husband to follow after her mother and has suffered 
her mother (who dares everything when she can), in order to sacrifice 
the life of her son-in-law to her revenge, to plot this slanderous 
accusation with Courboyer, her faithful companion, both in her 
pleasures and in suborning the two witnesses.” (Cabinet de d’Hozier, 
250, No. 6, 633.) 

* Page vi, He left the Bastille only after making to the king the 
reétitution to which Fouquet’s judges had condemned him. Cf. 
Archives de la Bastille, vol. VII, p. 341. 

3 Page vi. Madame de Gudannes’ maternal uncle was Henri de 
Beringhen (1600-1692), firét esquire of the Petit Ecurie du Roi; 
she was in fact the daughter of Judith de Beringhen (who married 
Louis Le Couftelier, seigneur de Saint-Pater), sifter of Henri de 
Beringhen. Was it to the proteCtion of this uncle “ Monsieur le 
Premier ” that she owed her freedom from interference at the time 
of the trial and her passage later into the service of Louis XIV? It 
would be interefting to know. 

+ Page vi. Gayot de Pitaval, Biblioth2que de Cour, de Ville et de 
Campagne, contenant les bons mots de plusieurs Rois, Princes, 
Seigneurs de la Cour, & autres Personnes Ilustres, &c. Paris, 1746, 
7 vols., 12mo, vol. IV, pp. 161-162. 

5 Sidcle de Lewis XIV, ch. 26. 

6 Page vi, But the only authority for it is Gayot de Pitavel ; 
Ravaisson (Archives de la Bastille, vol. VII, p. 326, n. 3) was the firét 
to refer to Gayot de Pitaval, unfortunately without mentioning the 
title of the work. Lescure (op. cit., vol. I, p. x) quotes the anecdote 
as occurring in the Causes cél2bres, where it is not to be found ; seeing 
the name of Gayot de Pitavel in Ravaisson, he concluded that the 
reference was to the better known compilation, the Causes célébres, 
and did not trouble to verify it. 

* Page vii. Archives de la Baftille, vol. VIL, p. 341. 
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* Page vii. Op. cit., vol. I, p. x. 

™ Page ix, “ There is imagination and interest, but too much 
incident, in the Aventures d’Hippolyte, comte de Duglas, Banished 
from libraries to make room for a crowd of new novels, which are not 
worth it, this work of Madame d’Aulnoy still has many readers, 
particularly in the country diftriéts, It is to be found in the packs 
of all book-pediars.” F, Boisard. Notices bingrapbiques, litthraires 
et critiques sur les hommes du Calvados qui se sont fait remarquer par 
Tours a@tions ou ge lee ouvrages. Caen, 1848, t2mo, 

* Page ix. jis-Armand, prince de Conti, born in 1661, was the 
ton of Armand, prince de Conti, brother of the great Condé. 

3 Page ix. She was born in 1666. 

+ Page ix. Madame d’Aulnoy herself defends herself from the 
accusation in the preliminaries to the Travels into Spain [see below, 
P- 426 (note? Page 5)], 

® Page x. He was born in 1674. 

2 Page x. Born in 1673. 

3 Page x, Born in 1668. 

4 Page x. On the date of publication of the two books, see a 
note in the Bibliography (Appendix IV). 

$ Page x. ““MadameD . . . had hardly finished the Hiftory 
of the Earl of Duglas when she began that of the Prince of Carency ; 
then she left it, to write, at the requeét of her friends, the Memoirs 
and the Travels into Spain. Madame la Duchesse and Madame La 
Princesse de Conty having seen the beginning of the Hiftory of this 
Prince, which I give you, judged of it so favourably that they desired 
to see it finished, and Madame D . . . went on with it; but 
having undertaken more serious works, the could not apply herself 
to finishing this one, and perhaps it would never have seen the light 
had not a person of quality, who had a copy thereof, given it me to 
print.” ({Claude Barbin], To the Reader.) 

® Page xi. Born in 1670, 

% Page xi. To this same academy of Ricovrati there also belonged 
in 1699, under the name of the Muse Erato, Elisabeth-Sophie Cheron 
(1648-1711), musician, poetess and above all painter, Her portraits 
are said to have been marvellous likenesses. She did one of Madame 
@Aulnoy, but we do not know what has become of it, This portrait 
was later engraved by Pierre-Frangois mr 1 eii725-1797) and the 
engraving is reproduced as frontispiece to this 

3 Page xi. Guyonnet de Vertron, La doce Pandore ou les 
Femmes sllustres du siecle de Louis le Grand. Paris, 1698, r2mo, p. 441. 
A second edition of this work appeared at Paris in 1701, and a third 
at Paris in 1721.—Guyonnet de Vertron published also a Seconde 
Partie de la Pandore ov la suite des Femmes tllufires du siecle de Lovis 
de Grand. Paris, 1698, t2mo. 
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4 Page xi, Lettres biftoriques et galantes . . . Par Madame 
de Ce**, 

* Page xii. According to the Magasin Pittoresque, “ Madame 
d’Aulnoy, it is said, juét escaped being involved in this bloody tragedy ”. 
Ido not know to whom “it is said” can refer. Neither Dangeau 
(Fournal, vol. VIL, pp. 61-62, 69-70, 93-94, 99-100), nor Elisabeth- 
Charlotte (Lettres, ed. Jaeglé, vol. I, pp. 222-223), nor Saint-Simon 
(Mémoires, ed. Boislisle, vol. VI, pp. 434-437) mention Madame d’Aulnoy 
in conneétion with the Ticquet affair. For the conneétion between 
Madame d’Aulnoy and Madame Ticquet, we have only the teftimony 
of Madame Dunoyer, from which it would be difficult to infer any- 
thing besides purely social relations, Guyot de Pitavel (Causes célébres 
et intéressontes . . . Paris, 1734, vol. IV, pp. 1-57) reproduces 
the whole of Madame Dunoyer’s account, but without mentioning her, 
Tescure very probably took his facts from the Magasin Pittoresque, 
when he wrote: “We find her [Madame d’Aulnoy] again 
compromised by the suspicion of a conne¢tion with Madame Carlier- 
‘Ticquet, and threatened with the fate of following her to the scaffold ” 
(Les Contes des Fées, ed. Lescure, vol. I, p. xi). 

? Page xii. Jal, Dsdtionnasre, p. 1307, col. 1. 

3 Page xii. Letter quoted by Legrelle, La diplomatic frangaise et 
Ja Succession d’ Espagne, 2nd edn., vol. II, p. 76, n. 3. 

4 Page xii, D’Hozier declares that Madame d’Aulnoy “ afterwards 
married a young gentleman of Gascony, whose father shut him up in a 
tower of his castle, where he died”. But D’Hozier is almoft always 
very ill-disposed towards Madame d’Aulnoy and her family. This 
second marriage seems moét unlikely. 

5 Page xii. Bibliothéque Nationale. Pidces originales 2065, 
fol. 143. Did the burial take place inside the church ? The wording 
of the card of invitation is ambiguous: we may read it that the body 
will be buried in the church, or that it will be buried in the parish. 
Germain Brice (Description de Paris) says that Madame d’Aulnoy is 
buried in the church of Saint-Sulpice. Perhaps it may have been in 
one of the cemeteries belonging to the parish and near the church ? 
On these cemeteries see E. Malbois, Les anciens cimetidres de la paroisse 
Saint-Sulpice,in the Bulletin de la Sociévé higtorique du VI° arrondisse- 
ment de Paris, vol. XXII, 1921, pp. 64-89. Jal is miftaken in saying 
that Madame d’Aulnoy died on January 14th ; she must have died 
on the 12th or 13th. 

© Page xii. The privilege to print the Sentimens Pune dme plmitente 

oid » which is dated 1697, is in the name of Madame 12 Comtesse 
pew, and in the following year Guyonnet de Vertron (La nouvelle 
Pandore . . . Paris, 1658, p. 426) burfts into 2 madrigal “To 
Madame la Comtesse de Barneville d’Aulnoy ”. It certainly seems as 
though, rightly or wrongly, she enjoyed the title of countess. 
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7 Pagexii. Mémosres de la Cour d Espagne sous le regne de Charles 11, 
1678-1682. Par le Marquise de Villars. London: Trtibner & Co., 
1861, small 4to. 

* Page xiii. Biograpbie Universelle (Michaud) ancienne et moderne. 
Nouvelle édition. Tome quarante troisiéme. Paris, chez Madame 
C. Desplaces, . . . 8.d., p. 417, col. 1,n. 2, article Villars (Pierre, 
marquis de). The publication of this vol. 43 is announced in the 
Bibliographie de la France, Jan. 21st, 1865. 

® Page xiv, The Gazette, founded in 1631, was edited by Frangois 
Renaudot, nephew of the grandson of its founder, Théophratte 
Renaudot. It was in some sort an official publication, controlled by 
the government; thus its news was sometimes tendencious, but 
came from correspondents residing abroad, who muét in more than 
one case have been in the pay of the French government. In 2 letter 
from Bayle to Minutoli (March 7th, 1675), we read: “The editor 
are decided to say nothing save on good authority. Moreover the 
Atyle of the Gazette is very elegant and smooth. I am assured that 
M. de Guilleragues and M. de Bellizani are both men of tafte, who 
revise it very carefully and remove not only what is incorre& but also 
what is inelegant”. (cf. Eugéne Hatin, Bibliographie biftorique et 
critique de la Presse périodique frangaise. Paris, 1686, 8vo, p. 8; and 
Eugéne Hatin, Les Gazettes de Hollande et la presse clandefine aux 
XVII" et XVIII* sidcles. Paris, 1865, 8v0, p. 17.) 

9 Page xiv. p. 248, n. I. 

3 Page xiv. Relation des differents arrivex en Espagne entre D. 
Sean P Auftriche et le Cardinal Nitard. A Paris, chez Claude Barbin 
et Pierre Aubonin. MDCLXXVII, 2 vols., 8vo. The book is trans- 
lated from the Spanish. The translators are the Chevalier de Sainte- 
Colombe and M. dela Touche-Paquerais. The privilege is dated 1673. 
‘The Relation des differents refers to events of the years 1668 and 1669 ; 
it is favourable to don John of Austria. 

4 Page xiv. Relation de la sortie d’Espagne du pere Everard Nitard 
Fesvite Confesseur de la Reine (S Inquisiteur general. Sur un Imprimé 
Espagnol envoiéde Madrid. A Paris, chez Sebaftien Mabre-Cramoisy 
Imprimeur du Roy. MDCLXIX. Avec permission & défenses de 
contrefaire, 4to.—Spanish text and French translation. Favourable 
to P, Nitard. 

3 Page xiv. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, Nos. 4747 and 4779. 

6 Page xiv. Marquis de Villars, Mémoires de la Cour @Espogue 
de 1679 4 1681, publiés et annotés par M. A. Morel-Fatio et précédés 
dune Introdudtion par M. le Marquis de Vogiié, de l'Inftitut. Paris 
Libraire Plon, MDCCCXCIII, 16mo (Bibliothéque elzévirienne). 

7 Page xiv. Archives du Miniftére des Affaires Etrangéres. 
Mémoires et documents, Espagne, vol. 82.—Bibliothéque de Soissona, 
No. 162.—Bibliothéque Mazarine, No. 1909. 
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5 Page xiv. Mémoires de la Cour @Espagne, depuis Pannte 1676 
jusquien 1681. Ox Pow verra les Minifteres de Dom Fuan et du Duc de 
‘Madina Celi, Et diverses choses concernant la Monarchie Espagnole. 
A Paris, chez Jean-Fr. Josse, rut Ssint-Jacques, 4 la Fleur de Lys 
Or. M.DCC.XXXIII. Avec approbation et privilége du Roy, 
16mo, 4 ff, n, ch.—371 pp. 

9 Page xiv. Mémoires de a Cour @Espagne sous le rene de Charles 
11, 1678-1682. Par le Marquis de Villars. London, Triibner & Co., 
1681, 8vo. Preface signed by William Stirling. 100 copies printed ; 
but there was another impression for members of a Society of 
bibliophiles. 

* Page xv. See Morel-Fatio’s bibliographical Notice on pp. 
Ixxviii-lxxix of the 1893 edition. 

* Page xvii, The impression left after reading this review is thet 
it.was written by Madame d’Aulnoy herself. And the “letter—so 
marvellously landatory—from Milord Maitland to Milord the 
Chancellor of England ” is manifestly from the same pen. One is 
never better served than by oneself, In December, 1691, the Mercure 
Galant had published a review of Fean de Bourbon, Prince de Carency 
in the same ftyle. Evidently Madame d’Aulnoy was quite at home 
at the Mercure Galant. 

1 Page xviii. In her edition of the Mémoires, p. vi. 

1 Page xix. Introduétion, p. i. 

™ Page xx. Ibid, p. ii. 

? Page xx. Ibid, p. 

3 Page xx. Ibid, pp. iii-iv. 

+ Page xx. Was not Blécourt already at Madrid? Harcourt 
“received his farewell audience on March 28th, 1700, and returned 
to France in May. As chargé des affaires for France, with the title 
of envoy extraordinary, he left Jean-Denis, marquis de Blécourt, an 
infantry brigadier who looked after French interests in Spain until 
the end of Charles II’s reign. Blécourt’s mission ended officially on 
December 15th, 1700”. (Receuil des Infirubtions donndes aux Ambassa- 
deurs et Mimifires de France depuis les traiths de Weftphalie jusgu'a 
Ja Révolutionfrangaise . . . XI. Espagne, avec une Introduttion 
et des Notes par A, Morel-Fatio, avec ]a collaboration de H. Léonardon. 
Vol. I (1649-1700). Paris, 1891, 8vo, p. 450. 

1 Page xxi. Correspondance politique. Espagne, vol. 64, f. 215 v. 

* Page xxi, Charles Colbert, marquis de Croissy, who had 
succeeded Pomponne. 

3 Page xxi. Corr. pol. Espagne, vol. 64, f. 217 ¥. 

+ Page xxi. Cort. pol. Espagne, vol. 64, f. 249 T- 

5 Page xsi, “Etat de la Cour d’Espagne en J’année 1680” da. 
Morel-Fatio, p. ii), “ Ambassadeurs et Envoyés de la Cour d’Espagne 
en 1679 et 1680” (p. 59). “ L’année passée 1679” (p. 11). “Au 
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commencement de l’année présente 1680” (p. 27}. The mention of 
the month of September, 1680 (p. 57) shows that the work was drawn 
up at the end of the year. 

There are, it is true, in the Etat de da Cour, four dates pofterior to 
1680; 

p. 57: the count del Villar; he died in 1681. 

p- 58: Governor of Flanders . . . The prince of Parma 
was succeeded by the marquis de Grana, who died in 1685. 

p- 59: The marquis de Grana. . . . He was afterwards 
governor of Flanders, where he died in 1685. 

p. 60: Frederigo Cornaro, Venetian ambassador. . . . He 
was succeeded in 1684 by M. Foscarini, who had previously been 
ambassador to France. 

‘My opinion is that these four dates (in reality three, for the second 
and third are the same) were added, I do not know by whom, after 
the completion of the Etat de la Cour. 

1 Page xxii. See below. 

* Page xxii. Morel-Fatio (Recueil des Inftrudtions . . 
Espagne, I, pp. 449-451) does not mention this. 

$ Page xxii. Corr. pol.: Espagne, vol. 80, ff. 217 v-218 5. 

* Page xxiii, All these dates are from the Recueil des Infirudtions, 
the Mémoires de la Cour @’ Espagne (ed, Morel-Fatio), and the Lettres 
de Madame de Villars (ed, Courtois). 

® Page xxiv. Affaires Etrangéres. Correspondance politique : 
Espagne, vol. 66. 

* Page xxvii. This manuscript may have beenonly slightly different 
from those which we know. In mentioning the royal guard, the long 
version (ed. Morel-Fatio, p. 10) mentions the “ company called de /a 
Jancilla”, a detail which is not found in the edition of 1733, norin 
that of 1861 (the two impressions of the short form), but which 
figures in Madame d’Aulnoy. The Preudo-V illars says (p. 63): “'The 
Mo& Chriftian King named as ambassador to Spain the marquis de 
Villars, who had been there in the same capacity before the war. He 
arrived at Madrid in the month of June, 1679. . . .” Madame 
dAulnoy (Mémoires, p. 85) modifies this passage as follows: “On 
the 2oth of January the king of France had named the marquis de 
Villars as ambassador to Spain ; he was then in the same capacity in 
Savoy. He was known at the court of Madrid, because he had been 
ambassador there in 1673 ; he arrived at Madrid on the 17th of June ”. 
It is curious that Madame d’Aulnoy gives several dates which are not 
found in the Pseudo-Villars. The nomination of Villars, which 
Madame d’Aulnoy gives as January 2nd, took place on January 19th, 
according to Alfred de Courtois (Lettres de Madame de Villars, p. 32, 
un. 2); the difference is inconsiderable. Villars certainly arrived at 
Madrid on June r7th, the date given by Madame d’Aulnoy; we 
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know this from a letter from Villars to Pomponne, mentioned by 
Courtois (0p. cit,, p. 34,- 2). The embassy which Madame d’Aulnoy 
puts in 1673 should have been in 1671-1673 ; it is a small point. 

The announcement published in 1690 in the Mercure Galant 
begins thus: “ There have come into my hands some Memoirs of the 
Court of Spain, which may be described 2s new, since they have not 
been printed and are only juét appearing in Manuscript ”. (cp. above, 
p. xv.) Now it is almost certain that this announcement was drawn 
up by Madame d’Aulnoy. 

‘The announcement of the Mercure Galant contains this declaration 
concerning the author of the “Memoirs”: “I have been unable 
to learn his name . . . ”. But the Mercure Galant, as we have 
said, must har wn Madame d’Aulnoy well. 

* Page xxviii. Etudes sur l’Espagne, 2nd edit., p. 183. 

@ * Page xxvii, 25,000 in the original edition (12mo) ;_16,s00 ir 
Madame Carey’s edition (8vo). 

* Page xxix, In the original edition ; 424 in the present edition. 

% Page xxix. Towards the end of the tenth letter Madame 
d’Aulnoy seems to have intended to insert a tale containing the 
adventures of Dofia Isidora, a nun. She did not carry out this 
intention, but she forgot to suppress the paragraph which led up to 
the tale. This has already been noted by Madame Carey, on p. 369 
of her edition. 

* Page xxxii. A Jouvin, de Rochefort. Le voyageur @ Europe. 
Paris, Denys Thierry, 1672, 8 vols., 1zmo, vol. If: Le voyageur 
d'Europe, ou sont les voyages d’Espagne et de Portugal & le voyage 
de Pays-Bas, pp. 163-164. 

* Page xxmi. Gazette, 1679. 

S Page xxxii, id. 1679, p. 43. 

+ Page xxxii. Voyage d’ Espagne curieux, biftorique et politique. 
Fait enPannde 1655. Dédiéason Altesse Royale Mademoiselle, Paris, 
Charles de Sercy, 1665, 4to. On this journey, which was for a long 
time wrongly attributed to Frangois van Aerssen “ van Sommelsdyck ”, 
see R. Fouché-Delbosc, Bibliographie des voyages en voyages en Espagne 
et en Portugal. Revue Hispanique, HI (1896), pp. 63-68. . 

Madame d’Aulnoy made use of one of the four Dutch reprints 
which appeared in 1666 and 1667; these reprints contain three 
anecdotes (the husband who beat the king, the courtesan who paid 
the king, and the lady who refused to be the king’s miftress, because 
she did not wish to be forced to become a nun) which are not found 
in the original edition. An edition of Brunel’s journey from the 
manuscripts has been published in the Revue Hispanique XXX (1914), 
PP. 119-375. 

3 Page xxxii, Covlon, Le fiddle condodeur povr le voyage d’ Espagne. 
Paris, 1654, 8vo. 
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' Page xxiv, Iournal du voyage PEspagne. . . . Paris, Loitis 
Billaine, 1669, 4to. On this journey of Frangois Bertaut and on the 
same author's Efat de PEspagne, contained in the same volume, see 
R. Foulch¢-Delbosc, Bibliograpbie, pp. 69-70. The Fournal and the 
Effat were reprinted in the Revue Hispanique, XLVII (1919), pp. 
1-31 

"Page xxxivy. Queen Chriftina of Sweden died on April roth, 
1689, and the Travels appeared in 1691. 

3 Page xxxiv. Mémoires do mayeschal de Bassompierre, . . . 
Cologne, Pierre Martean, 1665, 2 vols., sm. 12mo. On the editions 
of these Memoirs see R. Foulché-Delbosc, Bibliographic, PP. 49-51. 

4 Page xxxiv. Mémoires curieux envoyez de Madrid. Sur les 
Seftes ow combats de taureaux. Sue le serment de fidelité qu'on prefle 
solemncllement aux successeurs dela couronne d'Espagne. Sur le mariage 
des Infantes. Sur les proverbes, les maeurs, les maximes et le genie de tx 
nation espagnolle. Paris, Fréd, Léonard, 1670, 12mo. On this work 
see R. Foulché-Delbosc, Bibliographie, p. 79. 

* Page xxxv. Genealogia viginti . . . familiarum. 

2 Page xxxv. Les Relations de Mare @Obregon. Tradvites par 
le Sievr d’Avdigvier. Paris, Pierre de Forge, 1618, 8vo. Cf. R. 
Foulché-Debosc, Bibliographie Hispano-Franeatse, II, Nos. ggt and 


3 Page xxxv. It should also be noticed that in her Memoirs (p. 64) 
Madame d’Aulnoy mentions a don Fernand de Toledo among the 
gentlemen who went to the Escurial to arrest Valenzuela. From the 
Memoirs this personage may well have passed into the Travels. But 
Ido not know where the Memoirsfound him. In Carlos LI y su Corte 
(vol. II, pp. 311-312) M. Gabriel Maura does not mention a don 
Fernando of Toledo in conneétion with this escapade. 

* Page xxxvi, Cf, Fernandez de Béthencourt, Hifforia de la 
monargquia espatola, Madrid, 1897-1912, 8 vols., large 4to, vol. II, 
Pp. 562-563. 

® Page xxxvi. Madame d’Aulnoy’s countess of Lemos has been 
miftaken for a real person. Dunlop (I, p. 5, n.) speaks of her in the 
following terms in conneétion with the death of Philip III: 

“The tory is also told by the countess d’Aulnoy in her Travels, 
as reported to her in a conversation with the countess of Lemos, a 
daughter of the Duke of Lerma. When Madame d’Aulnoy met her 
in 1679, she was an old gossiping dowager of seventy-five, and must 
consequently have been about seventeen at the time of the king’s 
death. From her high rank, she probably had accees to know some- 
thing of the interior of the palace. . . 

Dunlop is confusing Madame PAulnoy’s countess of Lemos with 
the wife of the count of Lemos, the proteftor of Cervantes, who was, 
as he says, the daughter of the duke of Lerma. But this count of 
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Lemos was called don Pedro and not don Francisco, And in 1679, 
the duke of Lerma’s daughter would have been over a hundred years 
old. 

Tn the Lravels the countess of Lemos tells the Story of Villamediana, 
her “‘near kinsman”, It is &range that the pofthumous edition of 
the works of Villamediana should be dedicated to the eighth count of 
Lemos, father of the count whom Madame d’Aulnoy girss as husband 
to her “countess of Lemos”. This edition appeared in 1629, the 
very year in which the noble lord to whom it was dedicated married 
the daughter of the duke of Osuna. 

By a ftrange coincidence there was a Lemos at the Convent of the 
Barefooted Carmelites of Lerma, from 1611 to 1625, but she was a 
young girl, D* Catalina Fernandez de Caétro Giron y Portugal, who 
died there in 1625 at the age of sixteen, without being professed. Sh. 
was the sifter of D, Francisco Fernandez de Caétro, ninth count of 
Lemos (the husband of Madame d’Aulnoy’s countess of Lemos) and 
not, as Fernandez de Béthencourt wrongly asserts (vol. II, p. 563) 
the daughter of this gentleman, who was born in 1613, This young 
novice of Lerma is mentioned in the notes added by D. Juan de 
Palafox y Mendoza, bishop of Osma, to the letters of saint Theresa. 
A French translation of the Letters and Notcs appeared in Paris in 
1660 and was reprinted at Brussels in the following year (Lettres de la 


glorieuse mere Ste Terese, Enrichies de Remarques de. . . D. 
Jean de Palafox y Mendoza. . . . Traduites d’Espagnol en 
Frangois par M. Frangois Pelicot. . . . Edition nouvelle. 


Bruxelles, 1661, 8vo). But there is nothing to show that Madame 
d’Aulnoy knew this work, in which there is no mention of the name 
of Beatrix Carillo quoted in the Travels in conneétion with the letters 
of saint Teresa. 

3 Page xxxvi. In her Memoirs Madame d’Aulnoy reproduces 
these details: she adds the name of the young woman dofia Catalina 
de la Cerda, which she found in the Gazette and the date of the 
marriage, which she took from the same source ; but she makesdofia 
Catalina younger, saying that she was not yet sixteen, 

1 Page xxxvii, Gams, Series episcoporum. Ratisbonz, 1873, 

. 18, 
Pe Page xxxvii. La diplomatie frangaise et la Succession d’Espagne. 
2° ed, Braine-le-~Comte, 1895, vol. II, p. 8,n. 1. 

3 Page xxxix, In her Memoirs Madame d’Aulnoy had taken her 
information about the entry of Marie-Louise into Madrid from the 
Gazette. In her Travels she made use of the Novvelle Relation de Ja 
magnifique et royale entrée qui a 28 faite a Madrid par Marie Lovise 
de Bovrbon, Reyne des Espagnes ; Avec les Devises de chaque royavme 
&F les Riches 3 Superbes Ornemens des Arcs de Triomphe, Traduite 
WEspagnol en Frangois. Paris, André Choqueux, 1680, 4t0 ; but she 
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abridged it and softened the Style. This is the book about which 
P. Dominique Bouhours makes merry: “I could not refrain from 
laughter when J read the description of the Entry of the Queen of 
Spain into Madrid: Iba sw Magefad, says the Caftilizn Author, 
tan bella que solo se excedia a si misma; dando con la serenidad de su 
rofire vida a los prados, y vigor a las plantas. It was in the month of 
January that the Queen made her entry, and that with her face she 
gave life to the meadows and Strength to the plants”. La Maniére 
de bien penser dans les ouvrages Pesprit. Dialogues. Paris, 1687, 4to, 
1. 330. 

a Pou xl, Madame d’Aulnoy did not invent him outright, but, 
knowing that Burgos was an archbishopric and that an archbishopric 
implies an archbishop, she put a prelate into her narrative, about 
whom she knew nothing and who had as little reality for her as her 
imaginary chara@ters. 

® Page xli, A. Morel-Fatio, in Mémoires de la Cour @ Espagne, 
attribués 4 Villars, pp. 281-282. 

* Page xliv. But she adorns these descriptions with 2 number 
of fantaftic details (pp. 215-8). 

1 Page xlv. Not having at my disposal a copy of the firdét edition 
Iam unable to say whether the title, as I quote it, is correct. I have 
made use of an edition published at the same date as the first: Dom 
Carlos. Nouvelle biftorique. louxte la Copie imprimée A Amsterdam 
Chez Gaspar Commelin, 1672, 12mo, 2 ff. n. ch.—224 pp. 

Page xivi. M. Ezio Levi (il principe Don Carlos nella leggenda 
e nella poesia. Seconda edizione. Roma, s.d,, p, 111) concludes 
that Madame d’Aulnoy mu& have seen in the pi€ture representing 
the death of the prince “ molte pik cose che non vi ci abbia messo il 
pittore”. Madame d’Aulnoy did not even see the picture—and 
for good reason. 

® Page xlvii. “Marc Goeuts, ambassador of Denmark, arrived 
at Madrid in the month of June, 1679.” Marquis de Villars, Mémoires 
de la Cour d’ Espagne, 6d, Morel-Fatio, p. 60. 

* Page xlvii. Marquis de Villars, Mémoires . . . €d Morel- 
Fatio, pp. 23-24. 

* Page xlviii. DiGionary of National Biography, vol. LVII (1899), 


. 20, 
s * Page xlix. It is in this fifteenth letter of September 28th, that 
there occurs the description of Marie-Lovise’s entry into Madrid, 
an event which took place as far back as January 13th. 

* Page xlix. Originally the Travels were meant to appear in two 
volumes ; at least so we may infer from the announcement published 
by the Mercure Galant on April goth, 1690 : “ The person who wrote 
the Memoirs of Spain . . . is about to print them and to give 
the Public two volumes of Travels”. 
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® Page lil. Voyages faits en divers temps en Espagne, en Portugal, 
en Allemagne, en France, et ailleurs, Par Monsieur M****, Amiter- 
dam, George Gallet, 1699, 1zmo.—Same edition dated 1700. 

t' Page liii. ‘The f&te of Santiago el Verde. 

? Page liti. El sotillo, im the vege of Madrid; sometimes ¢/ soto 
de Madrid, 

Era del claro julio ardiente dia: 

Manzanares al soto presidia, 

y en clase que l2 arena ha fabricado, 

Jecciones de crigtal di€taba el prado. . . . 
(Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla, Entre bobrs anda el juego, Don Luis del 
Cigarral, jornada segunda.) 

See also Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, La verdad sospechora, a€to I. 

3 Page lili. Léon Leceftre. La mission de Gourville en Espagne. 
Revue des Queftions hiftoriques, 52 (July, 1892). 

* Page liv, Mémoires de Gourville, publiés pour la Société de 
VHittoire de France par Léon Leceftre. Paris, 1894-1895, 2 vols., 8vo. 

* Page liv. “In the archives of Chantilly in the file entitled 
Spain, there are some notes on loose sheets from the hand of Gourville, 
which contain information about Spain, the revenues of the country, 
commerce, manners and cuftoms,etc, They are very probably those 
made by him during his sojourn at Madrid.” (Léon Leceftre, in his 
edition of the Memoirs of Gourville, II, p. 6, n. 1.) 

3 Page liv. Bernadin Martin was born at Paris on January 8th, 
1629. He was the son of Samuel Martin (apothecary to queen Maric 
de Médicis) who died at Paris in 1653, aged 49. “The progress which 
he had made in his father’s profession led the Prince of Condé to 
take him into his service in 1669, in the quality of Chemist, He 
enjoyed this office throughout this Prince’s life, and was even 
succeeded by his son in the same appointments and quality.” (Eloy.) 
Besides his volume of travels we have from his pen a Dissertation sur 
les dents (Paris, 1679, 12m0) and a Traité sue Pusage du lait (Paris, 
1684 and 1699 ; reprinted in 1706, 12mo). , 

Information about Bernardin Martin will be found in the following 
works ; 

N. F. J. Eloy, Didionnaire bifterique de la médecine ancienne et 
moderne, 2ndedit, Mons, 1778, 4to, vol. III, p. 176.—Eug. and Em. 
Haag, La France protefanie. Paris, 1857, 8vo, vol. VII, p. 296.— 
O. Douen, La révocation de PEdit de Nantes & Paris. Paris, 1894, 
large 8vo,vol. III, p. 211.—Paul d’Eftreés [Henri Quentin}, Apotbicatres 
de princes et de rois. Deux dynaities {the Martins] in Bulletin de Ia 
Socttsé @biftotre de la pharmacie, Nos. 17 and 18, July and December, 
1917, pp. 286-292.—The Didionnaire des sciences médicales. | Bio- 
grapbie médicale, Paris, 1824, 8v0, vol. VI, p. 203, gives only a résumé 
of Eloy’s notice, 
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4 See Frienne Allaire, La Bruyére dans la maison de Condé: Etudes 
biographiques et hiftoriques sur la fin du XVII¢ sidle. Paris, 1886, 
2 vols., 8vo, vol. I, pp. 137-138. 

* Page lv, He died “in the early days of O€tober, 1703 ” according 
to Paul d’Eftrée, in the Bulletin de la Société d’hiftoire de la 
pharmacie, No. 17, July, 1917, p. 291. 

Page \viii. On Madame de Gudannes see Alfred Morel-Fatio, 
La Marquise de Gudanes ogent politique en Espagne d la fin du XVII* 
sidcle, Revue Historique, vol. XLVII (1891). pp. 78-82.—A. Legrelle, 
La diplomatie frangaise et la Succession @ Espagne. znd edn. Brainc- 
le-Comte, 1895-1900, 6 vols., 8vo, vol. II, pp. 132-134.—Lettres de 
la Marquise de Gudennes 1693-1695. Revue Hispanique, vol. 
XLVI (1919), pp. 383-541. 

2 Page \wiii. See above, p. vi. 

3 Page \viii, Ravaisson and Lescure say that after the trial 
Madame de Gudannes went to England. This allegation cannot in 
faét be more than a mere conjecture. Possibly it was supposed that 
Madame de Gudannes and Madame d’Aulnoy had left Paris together 
because it was observed that in her Memoirs of the Court of England 
Madame d’Aulnoy says that she had lived in that country. It may 
alia have been noticed that in her Travels Madame d’Aulnoy says 
of her “ relation” (really her mother): ‘She now underétands very 
little French, although she continually speaks and loves it so much, 
that it is impossible for her to learn any other language; but she 
now mixes Italian, English and Spanish, with her own natural 
language . . . ”, and from this it was perhaps deduced that she 
could only have learned English in England. 

+ Page \viii. Fifty-nine letters, written between Feb. 3rd, 1693, 
and Dec. 2and, 1695, have been published in vol. XLVII (1919), 
Pp- 383-541, of the Revue Hispanique. Letters written between 
September, 1696, and May, 1698, are preserved at the Miniftry of 
Foreign Affairs and have been used by A, Legrelle (op. cit.) and by 
M. Alfred Morel-Fatio (0p. cit). 

5 Page lviii, Letter of April 29th, 1694: “‘ For myself, I see the 
tate of affairs from this side and know some matters that are secret, 
and I cease not to urge that these Catalans muét be vanquished in 
order to overthrow the Spaniards in a few months; if this is done, 
I hope that she will be remembered who has advised it for four 
years unceasingly ”. (Revue Hispanique.) 

§ Page \viii. There are two editions of Stanhope’s letters: 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or, Extralis from the Correspondence 
of the Hon. Alexander Stanhope, British Minsfer at Madrid, 1690-1698. 
From the Originalsat Chevening. London, A. Spottiswood, 1840, 8vo. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or, Extratts from the Correspondence 
of the Hon, Alexander Stanhope, British Minifter at Madrid, 1690-1698. 
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From the Originals at Chevening by Lord Mahon. Second edition 
enlarged. London, 1844, 8vo. 

Legrelle (op. cit., vol. II, pp. 132-134) and M. Morel-Fatio (ap. 
cit.) cite only the second letter, that of May 23rd, 1698. Neither of 
them has consulted the second edition, which contains the much more 
detailed letter of May 21é, 1698. 

7 Page lviii, Consequently between 1674 and 167%. 

* Page lvii. The marquis de Sourches, on June t1th, 1698, 
speaks of a plot againét the king of Spain discovered by Madame de 
Gudannes at the time of the war of Messina (Mémoires de Sourches, 
vol. VI, p. 40)—The Mercure Galant for January, 1705 (p. 245) 
alludes to the same fact (see the following note). 

% Page lviii. The firs allusion to this pension occurs in Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s Travels: “My kinswoman receives pretty considerab!: 
mums all in guartos; it is copper money, and as nasty as our doubles : 
but as bad as it is, yet it comes out of the royal treasury ” (p. 320).— 
Madame de Gudannes mentions it in a letter of February 3rd, 1693 : 
“ but also how is one to live now that all Pensions are cut down and a 
year overdue ? The sole exceptions arc the Catalans, the Portuguese 
and a house which you know well”. (Revue Hispanique, p. 391), 
and also in a letter of February 3rd, 1695: “! The king has cut down all 
pensions without any exception; everyone is plunged in gloom”. 
@d., p. 502.)}—The pension was doubtless renewed, since Stanhope 
mentions its amount.—The Mercure Galant for January, 1705 (p. 245) 
tays that Madame de Gudannes “died at Madrid two or three years 
ago; she was honoured there by a considerable pension, which the 
late king of Spain had given her for a great service which she had 
rendered to the State, while she was at Rome, and which king Philip V 
had continued to her ”.—It was probably this pension which, after 
Madame de Gudannes’ death, was be Stowcd on the two granddaughters 
who had been living with her. 





* Page lix. Spain under Charles the second . . . Second 
edition, 1844, pp. 129-40. 

9 Page lix. Spain under Charles the second . . . 1840, pp. 
103-104. 


3 Page lix, We do not know the exatt date of Madame de 
Gudannes’ death. The Mercure Galant for January, 1705 (pp. 244- 
245), announcing the death of Madame d’Auinoy, said of Madame de 
Gudannes: “She died at Madrid two or three years ago”. It is 
from this reference that she is believed to have died in 1702 or 1703. 
—D'Hozier (Bibliotheque Nationale, Cabinet d’Hozier, vol. 187, 
No. 4756) writes: “N . . . le Coutelier St Pater afterwards 
called the lady de Gudane, died at Madrid in Spain - + May, 
1702, where she had been obliged to retire by reason of her ill-condu@ted 
life”. 
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+ Page lix, L’avtnement des Bourbons au trine dEspagne, Corre- 
spondance intdite de Duc @ Harcourt, ambassadeur de France aupras des 
rois Charles II et Philippe V . . . publiee . . . par C. 
Hippeau. Paris, 1875, 2 vols., 8vo, vol. I, pp, 101-102, 

¥ Page lx, Revue Hispanique, vol. XLVI (1919), p. 435. 

* Page Ix. Id., p. 400. 

3 Pagelx. Ojalas, and 2 little further ocales ; I should be inclined 
to think that the person who wrote the firét of these two barbarisms 
was thinking of the Italian occhiali. We muét not forget that Madame 
de Gudannes had lived for a more or less long period in Italy. Two 
passages in the Zravels should be recalled here: “If they win, it is 
the cuftom to give the berate. This, I think, is also used in Italy. 
+ + 2? (p. 317).—* My kinswoman [i.c., my mother] has an [Italian] 
page. . .” (p. 365). 

4 Page lx. After this it is difficult not to smile when one reads iv 
the Travels: ‘But underftanding Spanish, and being desirous to 
speak it better, we therefore discoursed only in that language ” (p. 20) ; 
and “Hitherto I have said nothing to you concerning the Spanish 
language, in which I am endeavouring to make some progress. . . 

I have learned several languages, or at leaét underftand the fir&t 
rudiments of them ” (p. 268). 

* Pagelxi, In 1911, Martin Hume (Queens of Old Spain. London, 
n.d. [1911], p. 419, 0. 1) wrote: ‘Madame d’Aulnoy’s celebrated 
“Voyage d’Espagne ’ is usually quoted largely for local colour in the 
hiftories and romances of this period. I am, however, of opinion that 
very little credit can be given to it, so far as the authoress’s own 
adventures are concerned. I have grave doubts indeed, whether 
Madame d’Aulnoy went to Spain at all. Much of her information is 
easily traceable to other books, and the reft, apart from the love 
romances that occupy so many of her pages, may well have been 
gathered from her cousin, who was married to a Spanish nobleman”, 
[The “‘ kinswoman ” of Madame d@’Aulnoy was not her cousin, but her 
mother, and she had never been married to a Spaniard.) 

This is a matter of mere impressions, for Martin Hume never 
undertook the Jeaft inveStigation concerning Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
work ; but it is only fair to point out that he perceived a part of the 
truth. 

¥ Page \xvii. The Pseudo-Villars describes the autodafé of June 
goth, 1680, at Madrid ; among other details it describes how “ Eighteen 
Jews, both men and women, who persifted in their obftinacy, two 
relapsed [unbelievers] with 2 Mahommedan, were condemned to the 
flames; fifty other Jews and Jewesses, taken for the firét time and 
Tepentent, were condemned to several years’ imprisonment and to 
wear what is called a sambenito. . . . The next night, those who 
had been condemned to the flames were burned outside the town 
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on a mound expressly raised there, where the miserable creatures had 
to suffer a thousand torments before being executed ; the very monks 
who were assifting them burned them slowly with torches in order to 
convert them, Many persons, who climbed on to the mound, pierced 
them with swords and the people hurled tones at them. . .. One 
saw there monks of an extreme ignorance impetuously haranguing 
these Jews, without giving them a single reason which could deftroy 
their religion, while some of the criminals replied with as much 
Jearning as coolness, and others were gagged to keep them from 
speaking. They showed throughout this time until their death, a 
conétancy worthy of a better cause and some threw themselves into 
the fire”. 

It is horrible enough, but Madame d’Aulnoy was not content 
with it, 
© * Page \xvii. Les Quatre Vents de Esprit, XVI. Le bout de 
Vorielle. . . . I believe that the source of these four lines has 
not hitherto heen pointed out. 


* Page xviii, Etudes sur PEspagne, Premitre série. L’hittoire 
dans Ruy Blas, p, 211. In the second edition, p. 204-—On Spain in 
Ruy Blas, see also: Ernest Martinenche. L’Espagne et le romantisme 
frangais, Paris, 1922, pp. 133-353. 

4 Page xviii, Morel-Fatio, op. cit., p. 212 ; 2nd edition, p. 204. 

3 Page \xvili. Marie-Louise POrléans, Reine dEspagne by 
Sophie Gay (Paris, 1842, 2 vols., 8vo) is based upon Madame d’Aulnoy, 
Thave not looked for other works of the same nature. 
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¥ Page \xxix. The Seatimens d'une Ame penitente has been wrongly 
attributed sometimes to Mme Dunoyer and sometimes to dom Louis 
Pisant. 

4 Page \xxix. She was the daughter ot the cletor Charles Albert, 
afterwards emperor under the name of Charles VII. In 1747 she 
married Prince Frederick-Christian of Saxony. She is said to have 
been very well informed and intelligent and to have had a remarkable 
talent for poetry, music and painting. Cf. Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie, 1884, vol. 20, pp. 371-374. 

* Page lxxx. By Briichting; see Gottsched’s remarks in the 
bilingual Leipsig edition of 1764. 

® Page lxxx, 1 know of no editions prior to this Suite de la Leis 
philasophe ; did any really exift?_ The work of which it is a continua- 
tion is entitled La Lats philosopbe, ow Mémoires de Mme D*** et ses 
discours aM. de Voltatre sur son impitt, sa mauvaise conduite et sa folie, 
There is an edition of Bouillon, Pierre Limicr, 1760, small 8vo, 124 pp. 
and another of the following year from the same publisher; I do not 
know whether these are the oldeft. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the Mme D**® of the Swite de la Lais, being the same as the 
Mme D*** of La Lais, has no connection with Mme d’Aulnoy ; the 
coincidence of the initials is purely fortuitous and the person who 
introduced the version in verse into the Suite de Ja Laois was most 
probably ignorant of the faét that it had been made from a prose 
text by Mme d’Aulnoy. 

3 Page lxxx. Son Altesse Royale Mademoiselle Ermelinde Thalea, 
Bergére d’Arcadie, 

+ Page \xxx. Ihre kdnigliche Hoheit Fraiilein Ermelinda Thalea, 
Arkadische Scaeferin. 

* Page lxxxii. Moreover in “ The White Cat” she mentions the 
Sleeping Beauty and apparently only does so on account of Perrault’s 
tale; and Madame d’Aulnoy’s Cinderella, “ Finette Cendron”, is a 
Patent imitation of Perrault’s “ Cendriflon ”, 

9 Pagelxxxii, Ch. Giraud thinks that the fourth part of Volume V 
of Moetjens was published before Barbin’s volume was put on tale. 
The privilege for this volume is dated OAober 28th, 1696, but it was 
not registered until January, 1697, and Barbin’s privilege was granted 
after that date. (Ler Contes des Fees, en prose et en vers, de Charles 
Perrault, Nouvelle édition, revue et corrigée sur les éditions originales 
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at précédée d’une lettre critique par Ch. Giraud, de Institut. Paria? 
1864, 8vo, p. Ixi.) 

3 Page Ixxxii, ‘The engraved frontispiece has the words: Contes 
de ma mere Poye. 

Page \xxxiv. Confusion has sometimes arisen between Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s Le Comte de Warwick, and Le Faux Checalier de Warwick 
by Louis Dupré d’Aulnay (1670-1750). The latter appeared anony- 
mously: Avantures singulitres du faux chevalier de Warwick, prisonnier 
@Etat au Donjon de® * %, et de M’L. M. D***, aussi prisonnier de 
chambrée avec ce chevalier. London, Vaillant, 1750, 2 parts in 1 vol., 
Tamo. This novel was reprinted in 1880 by the Bibliophile Jacob 
(Paul Lacroiz) in the colleétion entitled Les chefs-@awvre inconnus 
(Paris, Jouanft). 

2 Page ixxxiv. L’Hiftoire d’Hypolite, the Mémoires de la Cour 

WExspagne, the Relation and the Histoire de Jean de Bourbon are 
anonymous, but the privileges of these Mémoires, and of the Relativn 
are in the name of “Madame de B**** D**”, We do not possess 
the original editions of the Sentimens and the Contes des Fées, but it is 
probable that the title of the firgt edition of the Contes had ‘‘ Madame 
D***”, since this indication is found on the title page of the first 
edition of the Contes nouveaux. The privilege to reprint the 
Sentimens (Dec. 7th, 1697) 1s in the name of “ Madame Ia Comtesse 
Deve”, The Nouvelles Espagnolles and the Nouvelles on Memoires 
Dittorigues likewise have Madame D*** on the title page, while 
the Mémoires de la Cour d’ Angleterre have “Madame D, 

But neither anonymity nor initials allowed the author’s name to be 
ignored. Le Comte de Warwick is the sole work, the title page of which 
bears “ Par Madame d’Aulnoy”. It muét have been the last. 

S Page txxxiv. This is a reprint of the anthology usually called 
Recueil de Barbin, which had appeared the same year at Paris: 
Recueil de plus belles pices de Potes frangois, tant anciens que 
modernes, depuis Villon jusqu’A M. de Benserade. A Paris, chez 
Claude Barbin, au Palais, sur le second Perron de la Sainte-Chapelle. 
M.DC.XCII. Avec privilége du Roy. § vols, rzmo. 

The dedicatory epiftle is signed Barbin. The privilege (Paris, 
Sept. 29th, 1690) is granted to Claude Barbin. 

Cf. Frédéric Lachévre. Brbliograpbie des Recusils collectifs de 
Pobsies publits de 1597421700. Vol. III. Paris, 1904, 4to, pp. 16-23. 

* Page lxxxv. The author is Mile de la Roche-Guilhen. 

* Page Ixxxv. This is a novel on the subject of the loves of the 
comte de Guiche, son of the maréchal de Grammont and Henriette 
d’Angleterre, wife of M(onsicur] L{e] D[uc] D’Ofrléans}, brother of 
Louis XIV. 

3 Page lxxxv, Les Iilufires Fées is by Louise de Bossigny, comteste 
dAuneuil. The false attribution to Mme d’Aulnoy is probably due 
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to the resemblance of the names (comtesse d’Auinoy, comtesse 
d’Auneuil) and of the word Fées. This comtesse d’Auneuil signed 
her books “ Madame la comtesse D*** ”, “1a comtesse D.L.”, “ M™* 
la Ctee DL”. She was the author of Nouvelles diverses du temps. 
La Princesse des Pretintailles. Paris. 1702; L’inconflance punie, 
nouvelles du temps (the title page has “Lorigine des cornes, ou 
PInconétance punie). Paris, 1702; La Tirannie des Fées détruite, 
nouveaux contes, Paris, 1702 ; id, AmSterdam, 1710 ; fd. (La Tyrannie 
des Fées détruite, ou POrigine de la machine de Marli) Améterdam and 
Paris, 1756; L’origine du lansquenet, nouvelles du tems. Paris, 1703 ; 
Les chevaliers errans et le ginie familier. Paris, 1709; id. Am@terdam, 
1709. 
4 Page Ixxxv. According to a catalogue of the Ellis library, with 
this note: ‘‘A very curious romance translated from the French 
(probably of the Countess d’Aulnoy), which however imposed itself 
on Peter Buchan as a piece of genuine contemporary history, and 
the origin of Shakespeare’s play,” 

5 Page Ixxxv. Containing “ Les Chevaliers errans et le Génie 
familier. Le nouveaux gentilhomme bourgeois ou les Fées 41a mode, 
Nouveaux Contes des Fées”. Volume V (1911) contains the eight 
Contes of Ch. Perrault and five fairy tales: Les Chevaliers errans. 
La Princesse Zamée. Le Prince Elmedor. Zalmayde. Le Prince 
de Numidie. Les Chevaliers errans is by the countess d’Auneuil, 
See above, note on the [iusives Fées. 

6 Pagelxxxv. The author of the Lettres biftoriques is Mme Dunoyer 
and it is she who attributes the Hiffoire de Milady to Madame 
d’Aulnoy. 
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[Throughout the text the spelling of the English translation has been 
modernized, The contemporary translators, while usually giving an 
exad and racy version of Madame @ Aulnoy’s text, occasionally omit 
more or less long passages and occasionally miftranslate a word or sentence, 
In the present edition miftranslations which conceal the sense of a passage 
have been correfed in the text, but wherever this bas been done the fad 
in indicated in a note. The passages omitted by the translators have also 
been reflored in the notes. In the spelling of Spanish words and names 
Madame @ Aulnoy often made blunders, and ber translator or bis printer 
have rendered confusion worse confounded, Since Madame d’ Aulnoy’s 
apelling often throws light upon ber method of composition it bas (except 
in a few cases) been reftored in the English text. Of the following notes 
those im square brackets relate only to the English translation and have 
been added by the General Editors of the Broadway Travellers. The 
reit are by M. Foulché Delbose.] 

* Page 3. [Thisisthe translator’sdedication. Madamed’Aulnoy’s 
own dedication to the Duc de Chartres runs as follows : 

TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
MONSEIGNEUR THE DUKE OF CHARTRES, 
Monseignenur, 

That sublime genius which makes you the admiration of the whole 
court, gives to your Royal Highness so noble an emulation to learn 
all that a great prince ought to know, that it reaches even to the 
smalle & details which may satisfy its curiosity. tis this, Monseigneur, 
which led you to turn your eyes to the narrative of my travels into 
Spain, which I make bold to offer you and which I most humbly pray 
you to accept. 

You desired to know a country of which your sister was queen and 
which delighted in her, You desired to know the charaCters and 
cuétoms which are rarely displayed to Strangers; for your natural 
penetration this wasonly the workof amoment. Your Royal Highness 
underétands everything without the leaét difficulty and nothing 
escapes your insight. Those who have the honour to approach you 
are agreed thereon and are charmed with the progress which you 
have made in the moft excellent branches of knowledge, But you are 
about, Monseigneur, to give us new subjects for admiration; the 
noble audacity which burns in your eyes, that auguét blood which you 
draw from so many kings, which animates your heart and inspires in 
you all heroic sentiments, these give promise of marvellous actions ; 
and how could your Royal Highness fail to fulfil the just idea which al! 
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France has of you, seeing that you are about to learn the art of war 
under the wiseét and greateft king in the world ? 

Our terrified enemies will remember, when they see you in the 
plains of Cassel, how his Royal Highness Monsieur punished others 
asrash as they. That spot, memorable for the famous battle which 
he won, a viétory which, added to his other exploits, leaves posterity 
an eternal monument of his conduct and valour, that spot Still keeps 
some laurels and some palms for your Royal Highness, the worthy son 
of that great prince, the worthy son of an illuftrious and virtuous 
princess; we shall see you return covered with glory, But among 
all the persons who desire it, there is not one who will be more over- 
joyed thereby than I, who am with the mot profound respedt, 

Monseigneur, 
Your Royal Highness’ 
Moét humble and moét obedient servant.] + 

1 Page 5. [Here the translator omits a passage: ‘as was sought 
to be eétablished in the case of my Memoirs of the Court of Spain, 
but those who declare with most vehemence that my work is not 
exaét, may be conviéted by their own letters of having sent to the 
Court moft of the information which I have collefted. I may have 
known some matters whereof they were not informed, or with which 
they think they should not agree”. The reét of the preface is 
slightly rearranged by the translator.] 

* Page 8. [The translator omits the words, “it is cuftomary in 
this country to go and see recent arrivals, when it is known where they 
are Raying ”.] 

® Page8. This Story of the little sucking pigs would seem too range 
to be true, Is there not some misunderétanding? Pig, in Basque, 
is charri and cherri (Di@ionnaire Basque-Frangais par W. J. Van 
Eys. Paris, London, 1873, 8vo, p. 79). Were not these ladies arm 
in arm with their lovers, their “‘ chéris ”, in the unknown source used 
and doubtless developed by Madame d’Aulnoy ? 

‘The count of Mérode-Wefterloo writes natvely on this subjeé : 
“ At la&t we arrived at Bayonne, and although I have been there 
several times before and have even stayed there, I have never seen in 
the ladies’ arms those little sucking pigs, with pretty collars of ribbons 
and silver bells which Madame d’Aulnoy declares that she saw there, 
as she saya in her Memoirs”. Mémoires du feld-maréchal de Mérode- 
WeSterloo, Brussels, 1840, 2 vols., 8vo, vol. I, p. 57. 

The ftory of the little pigs is one of those which moft infuriates 
the abbé de Vayrac ; indeed he misquotes it, making it more absurd 
Mill, He writes : 

“ She [Madame d’Aulnoy] does not even wait until she gets there 
[i.c. to Spain] to impose upon the public, for she declares that when 
she appeared in Bayonne, all the ladies of the town came to see her, 
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with their gowns tucked up, each carrying a sucking pig in her arms 
as a sort of lap dog, very prettily adorned with ribbons and little silver 
bells as earrings, which danced very gracefully to the sound of the 
ingtruments played at a famous ball given for her, which would 
have been very pleasant to behold, if the animals had not had the 
unlucky notion of squealing like little demons while they danced.” 
(Stat présent de PEspagne. Paris, 1718, 4 vols., 12mo, vol. I, pp. 9-10.) 

3 Page 8, [The translator here omits a sentence : “To give you 
to undergtand what this is, I muft tell you that a man plays at the 
same time a sort of fife and a tabor, which is a triangular wooden 
inftrument, very long, rather like a speaking-trumpet, ftrung with a 
single String, which is fruck with a little bow ; this gives forth the 
sound of a drum, very curious”.] 

™ Page 9. [Landes in the original, and so also on page 12, line 31.) 
™ Page x0. [“ Au Salut aux Peres Prescheurs” in the original.) 

* Page 10. {In the original, “ They knew that I had some taéte 
for music and they intended [etc.}”. Art the end of the paragraph a 
sentence is omitted. “I have observed throughout Guyenne and 
towards Bayonne that they have naturally good voices and only lack 
good mafters.”] 

3 Page 10. [*‘ for they treat the French de Turc @ Maure, as the 
saying goes”, omitted.) 

* Page t1. [Bourg, township, in the original, and so also on page 
14, line 15, page 33, line 7 and page 68, line 26.] 

* Page 13. {In the original “ d le Schomberg, that is to say properly 
after the French manner ”.} 

* Page 15. In the original “‘ Tampion ”, 

1 Page16, But the river was the Rio Oyarzun and not, as Madame 
@Aulnoy Mates, the river Andaye, which she had left behind her 
when she crossed the mountains ; cf, p. xlii-xliii, 

X Page 56. [At this point a long passage has heen omitted by the 
translator. “ After having watched them, I went to the brasier and 
Don Frederic came and sat by me. He asked me the State of affairs 
when I left Paris and avowed to me that the great qualities of the King 
of France were often the subjeét of moét agreable reflections by him, 
that he had had the honour to see the King, that the thought of him 
was always in his mind and that since that time he had often spoken 
of him as of a monarch worthy of his subje€’s love and all the world’s 
veneration, I replied that his sentiments for the King confirmed 
in me the good opinion which I already had of his wit and insight, 
that it was certain that our enemies and foreigners could not hear 
without admiration of the great deeds of this monarch, his conduét, 
his benevolence towards his people and hisclemency. J told him that 
some time before my departure news had been received of the 
ratification of the peace with Holland; that he knew well how the 
war begun in 1672 had involved many princes, that the Dutch, 
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better advised than the others, had made their peace and that the 
treaty just concluded at Nimeeguen was known to all Europe and gave 
it the peace which it had loft. 1 added to this, that the King had juét 
reduced his cavalry companies to thirty-seven mafters and those of 
dragoons to forty-five ; that this reform comprised as many as four 
thousand horses while that which he had already made of fifteen soldiers 
in each infantry company amounted to forty-five thousand men ; 
that he had also cut down each cavalry company by ten men, which 
amounted to twelve thousand horses; and that all this showed his 
disposition to keep the treaties in good faith. 

“He replied that the King his matter was no less so disposed ; 
that he had several times heard talk of it and had only recently left 
him ; that he had come to him, because he had been deputed by the 
Principality of Catalonia to go with the envoys of the kingdom to 
Valencia, to beg the King to withdraw the troops which were in winter 
quarters in those parts; that far from obtaining this, they efteemed 
themselves lucky that they had not been given some of those which 
had come from Naples and Sicily ; that they had prepared the coup 
with much trouble and that they had been sent to the frontiers of 
Portugal and the kingdoms of Galicia and Leon. ‘But’, he went 
on, ‘ If we had been supported, it would not have been to the King 
of Spain that we should now have been addressing ourselves for relief, 
‘The people of Catalonia, overwhelmed with the oppression and 
unheard-of violence of the Caftilians, tried in 1640 to free themselves 
therefrom, They placed themselves under the proteCtion of the Moft 
Chriftian King and for the space of twelve years they were very happy. 
The civil wars which troubled the peace then enjoyed by France, 
prevented him from helping us againét the King of Spain. He knew 
very well how to profit by the opportunity and he brought Barcelona 
and the greater part of that principality under his authority once more’. 

“T asked him if he was soon returning to that country; he told 
me that the Duchess of Medina Celi, his near kinsman, had juét gained 
a great lawsuit againét the Duchess of Frias, her stepmother, wife of 
the Conftable of Caétile; that it was 2 queftion of the duchy of 
Segorue in the kingdom of Valencia, and of the duchy of Cardona in 
the principality of Catalonia; that Madame de Medina-Celi claimed 
these two territories, as eldest daughter and heiress of the duke of 
Cardona. That the duchess of Frias having married him as her firét 
husband, was in possession of them by the will of her husband, who 
had left her the enjoyment thereof during life ; but that in the end 
Madame de Frias had been condemned to give the lands to the duchess 
of Medina-Celi, with the income for nine years, which amounted to 
forty thousand crowns a year; that she wished him to go and take 
possession of the duchy of Cardona in her name, and that he thought 
himself unable to refuse her .”] 
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* Page 61. Don John of Auftria was born in April, 1629, and 
prince Baltasar Carlos in O@ober, 1629, ic. when don John was 
six months old, » that the exchange would have been rather 
difficalt. 

* Page 68. But a few pages further on (p. 71) it may be seen that 
the same evening “ after supper these gentlemen played at ombre, 
and I, not being étrong enough to play against them, I went shares 
with Don Frederic de Cardonne ; and Don Fernand drew near the 
fireside to me; he told me . . .” This is pure carelessness on 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s part. 

1 Page 122. On the countess of Lemos see pp, xxxv-xxxvi and 
414-5. The name of the count of Lemos figures in Bertaut’s list of 
the Grandes of Spain (p. 239) in the form: “35. D, Francisco 
Fernandes de Caftro, Comte de Lemus & Andrade, Duc de Tauresano”. 
~»* Page 122. The Marquis del Carpic, count-duke of Olivarez, 
had only one daughter, dofia Catalina de Haro y Sotomayor Guzman 
de la Paz, who married the duke of Alva in 1688 (Carey, p. 167). 

* Page 123. [Here the translator omits 2 long passage. “. . . 
that she was one of her Menines and arnong the youngeét that she h: 
about her, but that she had kept so favourable an imprestion of the 
court of France and loved so dearly all who came from it, that she was 
always enchanted when she could speak of it. She prayed me to tell 
her news of the King, the Queen, Monseignenr and Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans. ‘We are about to see this Princess’, she said with a joyful 
air. ‘ She is to become our own, and it may be said that France will 
enrich Spain’ I answered with everything which could satisfy her 
curiosity and she seemed pleased. She asked me how the widow of the 
count of Fiesque did. ‘I do not know her’, she continued, ‘ but I 
was a particular friend of her husband, when he was at Madrid in the 
interest of the Prince of Condé. He wasa born gallant; I have never 
known a knight with a better turned wit; he made many verses and J 
even remember that at my requeét he began 2 comedy, in which 
persons better able to judge than I found some very fine passages ; 
jt would have been admirable, if he had been willing to give himself 
the trouble of finishing it; but a slow fever, a profound melancholy 
and a true devotion tore him suddenly from love and all the pleasures 
of life.’ I told her that the countess of Fiesque was Aill one of the 
moét amiable women at court and that she had no less of merit than 
her dead husband. ‘You say much’, she replied, ‘And the efteem 
which the Prince of Condé had for her alone is her panegyric. I had 
the honour to be acquainted with this prince ’ [etc.}”] 

® Poge 128, [The translator here omits a passage: “. . . and 
I praise heaven that we shall have a French Queen, who will be able 
to edtablish more reasonable cuftoms among us. I have even left off 
my widow’s weeds, to put on Bizarres and Galas, so as to witness my 
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joy thereat. I mu tell you, my dear Cousin, that these terms Bizarros 
and Galas signify gallant and magnificent ”.} 

* Page 129. This anecdote, taken from Brunel and here attributed 
to Villamediana, occurs in several books ; we will confine ourselves to 
two quotations. 

Rana — Efto de dar alcaldadas 
¢s para mi lo mejor 
del mundo; eftotra mafiana 
mandé que todas las missas, 
que los Cregos Taman de Almas, 
que tienen dichas eéte afio, 
no s¢ paguen, 
Rey. Por que causa? 
Rana. Yo os lo diré: aquestas missas, 
no se dizen porque salgan 
las almas del Purgatorio ? 
Rey. Si, Juan Rana, cosa es clara. 
Rana. Y dezidme; una vez dichas, 
aungue no paguemos branca, 
no auran salido ? 
Ruy. Tambien. 
Rasa, Pues si es intenta que salgan 
y eftan fauera, ellas seran 
‘nas grandes Mentecatas 
si se bueluen alla dentro. 

(Juan Perez de Montalvan. Segunda parte del Seneca de Espata, 
Den Felipe Sequnds. Jornarda primera.) Printed in 1638. 

“— Ciertaments, dijo Manuel, no ha y cosa mas juéta que pedir 4 
Dios por los difuntos ; _y yo me acuerdo de un cofrade de las animas, 
que egtaba una vez pidiendo por ellas 2 la puerta de una capilla, y 
diciendo a gritos ; ‘ El que eche una peseta en efta bandeja, saca un 
alma del Purgatorio’. Pasé un chusco, y habiendo echado la peseta, 
pregunto: ‘ Diga Vd., hermano, cree Vd. que ya efti el alma fuera? 
—Qué duda tiene ? repuso e] hermano,—Pues entonces, dijo el otro, 
recojo mi peseta, que no sera tan toba ella que se vuelva 4 entrar’. 
(Fernan Caballero, Za Gaviota. Parte primera, capitulo VII.) 

* Page 130. It is true that on May 15th, 1622, a play by the count 
of Villamediana, Le Gloria de Niquea, was performed at Aranjuez, 
but it was not the King’s birthday (April 8th), although it had been 
composed for that occasion, It is true that the Queen took a part 
in it, a fa& which Madame d’Aulnoy did not find in Brunel. It is 
equally true that a fire broke out, but it was not during the performance 
of the Gloria de Niguea, but during the second a of Lope de Vega’s 
El vellocino de oro. There was a clond in La Gloria de Nigquea, but 
it was not the Queen who appeared in its midé, but doa Maria of 
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Aragon, who was playing Aurora. (Cotarelo y Mori, El Conde de 
Villamediana, Madrid, 1886, 8vo, pp. 118-129.) Madame d’Aulnoy 
thus had, besides what she found in Brunel, certain other information 
plainly inaccurate, but derived from real events. 

The Story of the comedy also occurs in Tallemant des Réaux 
(Hiftoriettes, vol. I, pp. 458-459). “‘ There is a play in print which 
is called Ia Gloria de Nigquea. It is in the manner of the count of 
Villamediana. The count is said to have had it played at his own 
expense at Aranjuez. The Queen and the chief ladies of the court 
performed in it. The count was in love with her, or at any rate, 
he wished it to be thought so out of vanity, and with a truly Spanish 
gallantry he had the machine in which the Queen ood set on fire, 
in order that he might embrace her with impunity. As he carried her 
to safety in his arms, he declared his passion and the mcans which he 
had invented to do s0.” 

3 Page 130. According to E, Cotarelo y Mori, E/ Conde de Villa~ 
mediana, p. 129, Madame d’Aulnoy commits severa] errors: “ La 
Condesa de Aulnoy, al hablar de eéto, incurre en una porcién de errores, 
como son; eldesuponer que fuéel mismo vitLamzpiana el que mandé 
hacer los trajes y preparé la m4quina, abouando de su bolsillo los 
gastos; el de que Ja Reina eStaba en una nube y que ééta fué Ja que 
ardié primero, y el que Ia fiesta se hiza en una casa que, segii dice, 
valia cien mil escudos”. 

® Page 131. The pistol shot is also found in a book which Madame 
d’Aulnoy does not seem to have used, viz., Vanel, Abrégé nouveau de 
Phiftoire @ Espagne. Paris, 1689, 3 vols., 1zmo, vol. II, p. 126: 
“When they arrived at the Guadalachara gate, this Count put his 
head out of the window and his arm was pierced by a piftol shot, 
which entered his body and came out at the shoulder”. And 
Saint-Simon (vol. XVII, p. 98) writes that the count “ was killed by a 
pistol shot . . . while in his coach”. 

* Page 13t. [Madame d’Aulnoy adds a sentence omitted by the 
translator, “It may be said that the count of Villa Mediana was 
the moft perfeét knight in person and in wit that was ever seen and his 
memory is Mill invoked among unhappy lovers.”] 

® Page 132. Lord Holland (Some Account of the Lives and Writings 
of Lope Feiix de Vega Carpio and Guillen de Caftro. London, 1817, 
Pp. 163) quotes this anecdote, probably from Madame d’Aulnoy, 4 
propos of the night scene between the King and BuSto Tabera in La 
Eftrella de Sevilla. 

® Page 134. [The translator has considerably abridged the account 
which Madame d’Aulnoy gives of dofia Eleonora’s clothes. “‘ She 
was dressed with a magnificent negligence, if euch a term may be 
used ; she had nothing on her head ; her hair, which was black and 
juftrous, was parted in the midét and hung at the side in two great 
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locks, tied behind to a third. She had a bodice of Naples, embroidered 
with gold and different colours, very tight in the body and sleeves, 
adorned with buttons of emeralds and diamonds; her skirt was of 
green velvet, covered with Point d’Espagne. She wore on her 
shoulders a mantilla of flame coloured velvet, lined with ermine. 
This is what the Spanish ladies call being in deshabille. These mantillas 
give the same effect as our scarves of black taffeta, except that they sit 
better; they are wider and longer, so that when the ladies wish they 
can put them over their heads and cover their faces with them.] 
Madame de Villars’ description of the mantilla resembles that of 
Madame d’Aulnoy as closely as it differs widely from the present type 
of mantilla, “The damas are in their fineét dresses, with hats and 
plumes elegantly arranged and on their shoulders what they call 
mantillas ; this is neither a cloak nor ascarf ; it is of velvet embroidered. 
with gold and silver ; some are green and others flesh coloured. Thev 
wear them in a particular way, one end passed under the arm and the 
other over the shoulder, so that they have one arm free. It is 
exceedingly graceful.” Lettres de Mme de Villars a Mme de Coulanges, 
p- 150, 

* Page 134. [The translator here omits a passage: “It was the 
Tule that they should always choose the neareét relatives of the kings 
who had juft died, to reign. But this cuftom was observed only from 
Pelagius to Ramirus. In 843 he was declared successor of Alfonso 
the Chafte, king of the Aturias, and in his reign there was acknowledged 
the succession to the crown of father to son in the direét line, or of 
brother to brother in the collateral line, so that this agreement became 
a municipal law, which has always henceforth been observed in Spain. 
You will remark that the word Ricos-Homes has not the same meaning 
as Hombres-Ricos, which signifies Rich Men in French ”.] 

* Page x35. [Here another passage is omitted. “As for the 
Mayorazgos, this is a kind of substitute made for most of the great 
eétates which belong to persons of birth. For he who is not noble 
and who possesses one of these eftates, may not enjoy the privilege of 
Mayorazgo ; but when he is a man of quality, however deep he may 
be in debt, he cannot be made to sell his eftates in Mayorazgo if he 
does not want to, and he hardly ever wants to. So that his creditors 
have no recourse save to arreét his income and this is by no means a 
short way to payment, for before they may touch a sou the judges 
ordain a pension suitable to the rank of the person on whom the seizure 
has been made, as well for his children as for his table, clothes, 
servants, horses and even his trivial pleasures. Usually the whole 
revenue is employed in this way and the creditors have no right to 
complain although they may suffer severely.”’] 

* Page 136. [Here again the translator omits a long passage. It 
runs as follows; “‘Here’s Madam’, continyed donna Eleonara, 
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‘what you desired to know and I am happy to have been able to 
satisfy your curiosity.” I assured her that she had greatly added to the 
pleasure which I might derive from the mere recital of the things 
concerning which I sought to inform myself and that I should always 
feel a great difference between the things I might learn from her and 
those which I might learn from another. 

“She asked me if I knew whom the King had juét named as his 
Ambassador in Spain. I told her that it had not yet been written to 
me. ‘I was unable to find it out’, she added, ‘ before I left Madrid, 
but I make bold to say that it is not everyone wil] suit us. We hope 
for one who has good personal qualities and good birth. We suffer 
with difficulty that a man of merit but of mediocre rank should be 
clothed with a dignity which raises him so high above others, when he 
represents a great monarch and treats on his behalf with our own. 
We would, let me say, that he should do as mnch honour to his chara¢ter 
as his charater honours him.” 

“$She then informed Don Fernard de Toledo that the Marquise 
dela Garde, his aunt, had recently died, and that the Count de Medelin, 
this lady’s brother, had died the following day; that many persons 
believed *twas out of grief at the death of hissigter. ‘What ? Madam,” 
said I, interrupting her, ‘ have the Spaniards so much natural feeling ? 
To me it seems that their gravity accords ill with tenderness,’ She 
began to laugh at my queftion and told me that I was like all the other 
French ladies, who are easily disposed againét the Spaniards; but 
that she hoped that I should have 2 better opinion of them when I 
knew them. She had the civility to pray me to come and reét for 
several days near to Lerma, at a house whereof she was miftress. I 
thanked her for her obliging offer, telling her that I should willingly 
have profited by it, had I had less pressing reasons for going to Madrid ; 
but that I assured her that when she came there I should not fail to 
tee her. We remained together for the reét of the evening ; and the 
hour of withdrawing being come, I took my leave of her, entreating 
her to continue me in her friendship ”.} 

1 Page 143. For the Buitrago pi€tures cf. Preface, pp. xliv-xlvi, 

1 Page 145. Madame d’Aulnoy made a miftake in copying Bertaut 
here, The order of St James, which she calls “the Rich”, is called 
“the Noble” by Bertaut, and the order of Alcantara, which Bertaut 
calls “ the Rich ” she calls “ the Noble ”. 

 Pager47. Henric.de Peralta y Cardeno. + 20.xi.1679. (Gams, 
Series episcoporum, p. 18.) 

* Page 149. Among the “ seven governments in the Weft Indies ”, 
three, “ the isles of Madeira, Cape Vert, St Thomas” occur again 2 
little further on in the liét of bishoprics “ in the East Indies”. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that Mina and Angola are in Africa and 
the Algarves in Portugal. Angola is in continental Africa and not 
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“in the Terceres isles ”, which are in the Atlantic, as are Madeira and 
Cape Verde. St Thomas is one of the Antilles. For the date of 
composition of this lift see above, p. xxxvil. 

Page 179. Ondon Augustin Pacheco and dond Teresa Figueroa, 
see P. XXXVi, 

* Page 180. ['« C’eft ny qui prescrivit de regles 4 ses éléver.” The 
wanslator miftranslates “ It was he who gave rules for these ascents ” !] 

® Page 183. [The translator naively renders Guard-Infant “an 
invention for preserving children from falling”, although it is 
translated quite corre€lly 2s “‘ farthingale ” on p. 199 below. Compare 
Evelyn’s Diary, under the date May joth, 1662: “The Queenc 
[Catharine of Braganza] arriv’d with a traine of Portuguese ladics, in 
their monétrous fardingals or guard-infantas ".} 

* Page 191. The text twice has “ Europe ” inftead of “ Spain”, 

™ Page 193. This observation is confirmed by the remarks of other, 
foreigners living in Spain. Thus the ambassador Stanhope writes 
(Letters, etc., 2nd ed., p, to): “. . . the next night J made 
illuminations, had the king’s trumpets and kettle-drums and treated 
ail that passed with wine in the Streets, where I saw that the Spaniards 
ate not a0 sober a people as we believe, when they may be otherwise 
at another’s cot”. Lithgow (Travels, 2nd ed., p. 356, quoted in 
Dunlop, Memoirs of Spain, II, p. 399) expresses himself thus: “The 
Spaniard is of a spare diet and temperate if at his own coét he spend, 
but if given gratis he hath the Tongeft tats that ever played at table”. 
And the Comte de Rebenac, French ambassador at Madrid from 1668 
to 1689, writes; “. . . she [the Comtesse de Soissons] keeps a 
table of ten to twelve covers, whereof five or six are filled by as many 
professional gluttons, who come there every evening and never miss ; 
they neither play nor talk, but merely stuff themselves with food, for 
there is no nation in the world so sober as the Spaniard when he is at 
home, nor none so gluttonous abroad; one experiences this all the 
time in this country”. Quoted by Lucien Percy, Une princesse 
romaine au XVII* siecle, pp. 457-458. 

* Page 199. {Madame d’Aulnoy calls these garments “Sacristains”.] 

* Page203. Madame d’Aulnoy’s enthusiasm for the Spanish women 
is shared by Lady Fanshawe, who lived in Madrid from 1665 to 1666. 
“ They [the Spaniards] are generally pleasant and facetious company, 
but in this their women exceed ; who seldom laugh, and never aloud, 
but [are] the moft witty in repartees and tories and notions in the 
world. They sing, but not well, their way being between Italian and 
(English, They play of all kinds of inftruments likewise, and dance 
with castafietas very well. They work little, but that rarely well, 
eapecially in monaéteries, They all paint white and red, from the 
Queen to the cobbler’s wife, old and young, widows excepted, which 
never go out of close mourning, nor wear gloves, nor shew their hair 
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after their husband’s death, and seldom marry. They are the fineét 
shaped women in the world, not tall; their hair and teeth are moft 
delicate. They seldom have many children.” The Memoirs of Ann 
Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the Right Honble. Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
Bart., 1600-72. London, New York, 1907, 8vo, pp. 167-168. Brunel, 
pp. 96-97 (R.H., p. 186) says exadlly the opposite: “ We observed 
that all the ladies are painted to excess and that they put on so much 
that their cheeks are coloured scarlet, but in such a coarse fashion that 
one would say that they had sought to disguise rather than to 
embellish themselves, and they are, moreover, so ugly that all the paint 
in the world put on in the cleverest possible way would not improve 
them”. The Princesse des Ursins has nothing better to say of the wit 
of the Spanish ladies which is so much vaunted by Madame d’Antnoy : 
“ The ladies who might have the honour of bearing her [Queen Louise 
of Savoy} company, would not come to the palace before five o’clock ; 
on hot days it would be later till when they left their houses, for they 
rise for the moét part at eleven o’clock or midday, dine at two or three 
o'clock and then take a siefta; when they are in the queen’s room, 
after kneeling to kiss her hand, they sit upon the floor, for the mof 
part without speaking. If Her Majeéty and 1 did not keep up the 
conversation as much as possible, it would fall completely. One asks 
them if none of them dance, or sing, or play upon some inftrument, 
or like to walk or play at cards; they answer no; you will agree, 
madame, that it is difficult to know what to do with such people. The 
one thing which do they do to admiration, however, is continually to 
demand favours for themselves, their friends and their servants; 
when these are granted, they say that it is but juftice and could not be 
refused. It often happens that when they are proffering their thanks 
they demand another favour; when they do not obtain it, they 
complain loudly, saying that such a refusal is absolutely contrary to 
their punto, Over and above all this they have the good quality of 
being altogether unwilling to work ; some of them wear a chaplet of 
beads round their necks, an Agnus-Dei on their shoulders, little crosses, 
several relics and a rosary in their hands. All these habits, Madame, 
may be meritorious, but it mut be confessed that they are not merry”, 
Lettres intdites de Mme de Mainsenon @ Mme la Princesse des Ursins, 
Paris, 1826, 4 vols., 8vo, vol. IEI, pp. 441-442. 

* Page 204, Had Madame d’Aulnoy private sources of information 
about the duchess of Terranova? The comte de Mérode-Weéterloo 
writes in his Mémoires (I, p. 31): “The duchess of Terra-Nova, 10 
famous for her wit and her wealth, who had left the office of camarera 
mayor to the reigning queen, Marie-Louise, had not yet joined the 
Queen mother. She was étill in her palace, which is mos magnificent”. 
Mérode-Wefterloo (born in 1674) was in Spain, with his mother and Step- 
father, the duke of Holétein, during the years between 1686 (reaching 
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Madrid on St Johns Eve) and 1689 (leaving in September). In 1701 
he married the eldeét daughter of the duke of Monteleon, the same 
don Nicolo Pignatelli who is spoken of here ; she was thus the great- 
granddaughter of the duchess of Terranova. Thus he wasin a position 
to be pretty well acquainted with the charaGter of the old duchess. 
On the other hand he had read Madame d’Aulnoy’s books on Spain. 
But nowhere does he objet to anything which Madame d’Aulnoy 
says about the duchess of Terranova, though she is by no means 
always flattering. The portrait which Madame d’Aulnoy draws here 
may be compared with the following pastage in the Memoirs (p. 81 ; 
English translation, I. p, 81). ‘‘ She is extremely rich, of a fierce, 
imperious humour towards persons that are above her, insupportable 
to her equals, but kind and obliging to her inferiors. She has a world 
of wit, is fixed in her resolutions, and is of a deep penetrating spirit ; 
her temper cold and serious, still preserving her Spanish gravity, ande 
never steps a foot backward or forward unless she has well considered 
ofit before. She thunders out her J will, or J will not, enough to make 
one tremble, She is a meagre, pale woman, of a long and wrinkled 
visage, her eyes little and severe, in short she makes a dangerous, 
terrible enemy.” The reét of the information in the Memoirs was 
obtained by Madame d’Aulnoy from the Pseudo-Villars. 

1 Page 206, [The translator makes a terrible mess of this passage. 
Madame d’Aulnoy writes « “ Elles étoient cing ou six ensemble, ayant 
au milieu d’elles un petit Brasier d’argent plein de noyaux d’Olives, 
pour ne pas entéter.” He takes “elles” to refer to the cushions 
inétead of the ladies and translates “ five or six of which were faétened 
together by a silver brace full of olive Stones, that it might not break 
through ”!] 

* Page208. Mame Carey (p. 283, n. 1) writes : “‘ Madame d’Aulnoy 
mentions this name moft inappropriately. The heiress to the 
margnisate of Alcanizas was married to the duke of Medina-de-Rioseco, 
almirante of Caftille ”. But Madame d’Aulnoy wai, on the contrary, 
well informed: D* Juana de Velasco, eldeét daughter of Don 
Bernadino Fern&ndez de Velasco y Tovar, seventh Conétable of Caftille 
and sixth duke of Frias, was indeed the sifter of the eighth Conétable 
of Caftille, and had married as her third husband in 1651 don Juan 
Enriquez de Almansa Borja Inca y Loyola, seventh marquis of 
Alcafiices. Her firét husband wasnot “ the count and duke of Olivares” 
as Madame d’Aulnoy says, but the natural son of the count-duke, 
Julian Valcarcel, enobled under the name of don Enrique Felipez de 
Guzmdn, second duke of Sanhicar la Mayor (Fernandez de Bethen- 
court, vol. IT, pp. 451-452). Da. Juana de Valasco, far from being 
shut up in a convent by her father after her husband's death, as is 
asserted by Dunlop (Memoirs of Spain, vol. I, p. 249), who is followed 
by Mame Carey (Mémoires de la Cour 2 Espagne, p. 13, end of note § 
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of p. 12), twice remarried. In 1679 the marquise d’Alcaitices was 
fifty-three years old. She did not die until 1688. The Gezette 
(1688, p. 637) announced her death as follows: “The Marquise 
d'Alcaiiizes, sifter of the Conftable of Caitille, died some days ago”, 
It would, however, have been more accurate in 1679 to call her the 
dowager marquise d’Alcafiices, for on the death of her husband in 
1679, the title of marquise d’Alcaflices really passed to her daughter, 

Teresa Enriquez d’Almanza, who married not the Admiral of 
Caftille, as Mme Carey says, but his brother, don Luis Enriquez de 
Cabrera. (Vayrac, Etat présest de P Espagne, vol. TH, p. 21.) 

* Page 209. (The translator has “since she was ten years old”, 
which is a migtranslation.] 

* Page 210. On ojalas and further on ocales, see p. 420. 

* Page 223. [The translator has “ without the help of anybody”, 

which is 2 miftranslation.] 

* Page 228. On the death of the duke of Medina-Celi’s daughtez, 
ace p, xvi. 

* Page 233. In 1666 Lady Fanshawe too was dazzled by the duke 
of Albuquerque’s silver, She writes: “. . . On the 16th I took 
my leave of the Duchess of Albuquerque, and her Excellency Dofia 
Maria de 1a Cueva. The Duchess showed me a large room full of gilt 
and silver plate, which they said did cost an hundred thousand piftoles, 
though to my eye it did not seem of half the worth. It was made for 
the Duke’s journey into Germany. . . .” (Memoirs, p, 181), 
The eighth duke of Abagee me d. Francisco Fernandez de ta Cueva, 
died on March 27th, 1676. (Marquis de Villars, Mémoires de Ja Cour 
Espagne, ed. A, Morel-Fatio, p. 294.) 

* Page 236. On the duchess of Frias, widow of the duke of Cardona 
and wife of the Conétable of Caftile, cf. p. xli. 

* Pagers. The marquise d’Alluye, née Mademoiselle du Fouilloux, 
was really an intimate friend of the wife of the Constable Colonna, 
She is mentioned in the Apologie ou les véritables Mémoires de Marie 
Mancini, connétable de Colonna, écrits par elle-méme. A Leide, povr 
Pauteur, chez Jean Van Gelder, 4 Ja Tortue, 1678, 12m0. Two years 
before there had appeared an apocryphal book on the model of the 
Memoirs of Hortense Mancini, duchess of Mazarin, composed by the 
abbé de Saint-Réal. This apocryphal book was entitled Les Mémoires 
de M.L.P.M.M. Colonne, G. Connetable du Royaume de Naples. A 
Cologne. Chez Pierre Marteau, 1676, 1zmo, Did Madame d’Aulnoy 
roake use of these two books? I do not think so. Sue has drawn 
largely from the Pseudo-V illars and she may have consulted the Gazette 
which often speaks of the quarrels of the Colonna ménage. If she knew 
Mme de Villars’ letters, she would find frequent mention of the 
Conftable’s lady there. But she has, over and above the information 
thus derived, details which are not to be found in any of the three 
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sources nor in the real or apocryphal Mémoires. On the other hand she 
makes miftakes which she could have corrected with the help of the 
Mémoires, if she had used them. ‘The details which she gives in her 
Mémoires de la Cour 2 Espagne (pp. 302-309) are partly confirmed by 
documents which she could not have known, Cf. Lucien Perey, 
Une princesse romaine aw XVII* sidcle, p. 444. She asserts (Mém., 
p. 308) that she had been a great friend of Marie Mancini, but I very 
much doubt it. But she may have had private information, cither 
from Saint-Evremond, such a friend of Hortense Mancini, or from 
Madame de Gudanne, whom we find in 1698 on intimate terms with 
Marie Mancini, or from some other person. 

* Page 248. In her Memoirs (p. 84, English translation, I, p. 85) 
Madame d’Aulnoy says: “ He [Charles II] diverted himself every day 
with hunting and seeing comedies, either at Pardo or Zarzuela, which 
are two houses of pleasure belonging to the King of Spain, The 
opera d’Alcine was represented before him, it coft a world of money 
but was miserably performed.” This opera must have been played in 
the spring of 1679, according to the Memoirs and the Travels, but 
we do not know Madame d’Aulnoy’s authority. In Carlos II y su 
Corte (vol, II, p. 468) M. Gabrielle Maura Gamazo writes, “ El proprio 
Medina Sidonia organiz6, con el Duque de Linares, el Conde de 
Banos y Don Diego de Silva, hermano de Pagtrana, las representa~ 
ciones, en el coliseo del Buen Retiro, de la zarzuela El Imperio de Alcina, 
que escribié D. Juan Bautista Diamante. Crecido detré ser el gatto 
cuando los primeros balcones se cobraron 4 doce doblones y & ocho los 
secandos ; pero la técnica teatral habiase ya rezagado en Espafta, de 
modo que, aun pueéta en escena la obra con lujo tan insélito, pado 
escribir le Condesa de Aulnoy: ‘ Vila representar el dia del eétreno, 
etc.’” But Madame d’Aulnoy only copies what she finds elsewhere. 
As to the play itself, M. Maura Gamazo says in a note: ‘“ Barrera la 
da en su Catdélogo como anénima, pero los documentos coeténeos 
nombran al autor”. One would like to know those documents, 

* Page 253. Was there at Madrid in 1697 a young Swede, countof 
Conismark? It is impossible to say. In the Gazette for 1679 the 
name of Konismark often occurs, but always in connection with 
Germany. In the Memoirs of Sourches (ed. Adhelm Bernier, Paris, 
1836, 2 vols., vol. I, pp. 140-141) I have found mention of a 
tournament which took place at Paris in 1685, the scene of which was 
borrowed from the hiftory of the civil wars of Granada, Among the 
lords who took part in the tilting were ‘‘ The count of Konigsmarck, 
who bore as his device a love knot in the fashion of a chain, and for 
motto: DesDE ENToNCcES”. A footnote adds, “A Swedish lord, who 
had an infantery regiment in France ; he was the son of the eldeét 
child of the great general Konigsmarck, who took and pillaged Prague, 
and grew extraordinarily rich thereby. The father of this young 
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man had been killed at the siege of Bonn, serving as licutenant-general 
under the prince of Orange”. 

* Page 256. [But the Marquis de Villars has not yet arrived ” 
omitted.] 

* Page 258. Mme Carey (Voyage, p. 352) corretts this to picadores, 
which does not make sense. Carel de Sainte-Garde thus explains 
the term pissadores: “ pacing horses, which are called Pissadores, 
which take small feps, Striking the earth proudly with ther forefeet”. 

1 Page 271. There was to have been a fifth tale here, cf. p. 413. 

* Page 273. “No fué memos notable de la gran perla sacada de la 
pesqueria, del mar del Sur, que Don Diego de Tebes y Brito, present 
en Panami a 13 del mes de mayo de 1580 4 los oficiales reales del reino 
de Tierra Firme, Don Juan de Rivero, Don Triftan de Silva Campotrio, 
Don Luis Darmas Perdomo, y Don Pedro de Ortega Hidalgo, con el 
objeto de pagar el quinto de su valor; eftimada por su duefio en 
5,000 pesos de plata ensayada, fué ofrecida 4 Felipe IT con el convenio 
de quedar exento del pago, siel monarca la aceptaba, yen caso contrario, 
que la mandase valuar por érden de los sefiores del real Consejo de las 
Indias, quedando obligado 4 pagar el quinto gue al rey le pertenecia. 
Aquella preciosa joya tenia la forma de pera, el peso de 219 granos, 
y era segun el documento original que hemos tenido ocasion de 
examinar, de toda perfeccion. 

“Habiendo sida aceptada por aquel monarca, por sv hermosura 
se le puso el nombre de Ja Peregrina, Dicha perla conservd hasta 

incipios de eéte siglo su primitiva tasacion.” (José Ignacio 
Mire. Efiudio de las piedras preciosas . . . com la descripcion de 
Jas joyas mds notables de la Corona de Espata. . , . Madrid, 1870. 
40, pp. 229-230). 

“. , . la Huérfana (6 la Peregrina), del tamaiio de una avellana, 
tasada en trienta mil ducados.” (Gil Gonzales Davila, Teatro de las 
grandezas de Madrid.) 

“ Effta perla se pescd en al mar del sur en 1515, pertenecié 4 un 
antepatado de losCondes de Pufionsoftro, luego & Da Isabel de Bobadilla, 
de la Casa de Chinchén, y, por tltimo, 4 la Emperatriz Isabel, que la 
incorporé 4 la Corona de Espaiia. Pesaba 52 quilates y tres gramos, 
y como en tiempos de Carlos II las perlas que excedian de 20 gramos 
se tazaban 4 razon de cinco reales, de plata por gramo, valla entonces 
la Peregrina 222.605 reales de plata.” (Gabriel Naura y Gamazo. 
Carlos II y su Corte, vol. IL, p. 469, n. 1, from MS. 18735 of the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid.) 

® Page 278. Read Soconusco. Other mittakes in this lift not noted. 

1 Page 285. [Miétranslated “all coaches are laid up”.] 

« Page 295. Madame des Ursins reports the same thing: “The 
health of men and women, both among the nobility and among the 
people, being very poor, almoft all the children are born with the 
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infirmities of their fathers, and the moé modeét ladies who come to 
pay court to the Queen suffer from these diseases, calling them 
by their name with the same desemboltura, as thongh it were 2 queftion 
of alittle headache”. Leteres inédizes de Mme de Maintenon 2 Mme la 
Princesse des Ursins. Paris, 1826, 4 vols., 8vo, vol. IIE, p. 389-390. 

1 Page 296.“ But this Marquis who is young and a rake and who 
does not love his wife, although she is the mot beautiful woman in 
the world, allows himself to be seen every day at his levee in the 
French Fashion,” Bertant, Fournal du voyage @Espagne. . . 
1669 (Revue Hispanique, XLVII, 1919, p. 150). “The Marquis de 
Liche . . . is very witty and a great rake: although he has the 
moét beautiful wife in the world, he is always in love with some 
adtress and other Demoiselles. . . .” Ib. p. 230. In her edition 
of the Mémoires (p. 279, n. 1) Mme Carey writes: “The marquise 
de Villars speaks of the marquise de Liche as one of the prettieft. 
women at the court; she cannot however have been in her firét 
youth, since the councillor Bertaut saw her in all the radiance of her 
beaut} when he accompanied the marshal de Grammont to Madrid ”. 
In reality Mme de Villars only says of the marquise de Liche that 
the is “very pretty” (Letters, p. 162); but in any case she is not 
speaking of the marquise de Liche admired by Bertaut. This firét 
marquise, Da Antonia-Maria de la Cerda, daughter of D. Juan-Luis 
de la Cerda, sixth duke of Medinaceli, died on January 16th, 1670, 
and in 1671 the marquis de Liche married Da Teresa Enriquez de 
Cabrera, daughter of the Almirante D, Gaspar, (Marquis de Villars, 
Mémoires de la Cour d Espagne, ed. Morel-Fatio, p. 226, 0. 1.) Mme 
d’Aulnoy insifts so &rongly on the beauty of the marquise de Liche, 
that one is juétified in wondering whether she has not confused the 
second wife with the firét, whose portrait she found in Bertaut. 

4 Page 296. The count of Mérode-Weterloo, who had passed a 
part of his childhood in Spain, thus describes the education of young 
men there: ‘The education of young men of quality there was 
deplorable at this period and well designed to étifle their spirit and 
natural qualities; for, far from cultivating this penetration by the 
Study of belles-lettres, they scarce learn to read and write, and 2 young 
man of quality has barely reached the age of fourteen, before he is 
occupied in nothing but roaming the étreets at night with his fellows 
wearing a coleto de ante, or lined buff leather collar, Je expada y daga, 
that is to say sword and poignard, y ¢! broguel, which is a round shield, 
and thus armed like a fortress, they haunt las damas cortesanas, who 
are women of the ftreets, and with them spend thousands of pistoles 
and ruin their health and house without leaving Madrid, It is much 
when some of them know how to ride a horse and take pleasure in 
torear or al juego de catas, ox in correr par vegas, games and fétes which 
ill remain to them from the Moors, and which fail not to be singular 
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and even beautiful, when they are well executed. The other 
pleasure of these gentlemen is to form bands of five or six, armed as 
Thave juft said, and attack by night not only the jufficia, that is to say 
the alguasils with the alcalde de corte who goes the rounds to prevent 
disorders, but most often also passers by, who are returning alone or 
in twos and threes. When two bands of these setiorites chance to 
meet, they fight with a noise of swords and bucklers as though the 
devil were among them, for two hours on end, and when you think 
that there must be many killed and wounded, the only result of all 
this fracas is sometimes a lost hat, and that is recovered, ‘Then their 
pleasures consift in highly spiced comedies, which are played at a 
theatre which they call ¢! corral, in the open air, and in their ordinary 
clothes. The only music is sometimes 2 mediocre guitar. Truly 
remarkable are los autos sacramentales, plays which they term religious 
splayed by aétors on chariots”. (Mémoires, vol. I, pp. 46-48.) 

% Page 306. The Pseudo-Villars (pp. 313-319) also contains the litt 
of members of the Council of State, with a sort of biography of each, 
which we omit, as Madame d’Aulnoy has omitted it. The Pseudo- 
Villars gives the names in the following order : 

1. The Duke of Medina Celi; 

The Conftable of Caétille ; 
The Amirante of Caitille ; 
The Duke of Alva; 
The Marquis de Aforga; 
Dom Pedro d’Aragon ; 
The Prince de Astillano ; 
‘The Count de Chinchon ; 

9. Don Loitis Porto Carrero ; 

10. The Duke de Osuna; 

11. Dom Vincent de Gonzaga ; 

12, The Marquis de Liche ; 

13, The Marquis de Los Balbases ; 

14. The Prince de Liche ; 

15, The Marquis de Corralvo ; 

16, Dom Diego Sarmiento ; 

17. Dom Melchior Navarra ; 

18, The Duke de Albuquerque ; 

19. The Marquis de Mansera ; 

20, The Marquis de Los Velez; 

21. The Duke de Villa Hermosa ; 

az, The Count de Oropesa. 
Jt will be seen that Madame d’Aulnoy alters the order of the names. 
In 1680, the year envisaged by the author of the Pseude-V illars, the 
duke of Medina-Celi, who had been made minifter on February ark, 
1680, no longer entered the Council of State, but Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
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letter was supposedly written in the month of July, 1678, and he is 
there in his place. 

* Page 306. The Prince de Ligne and the marquis de Cerralvo 
ought to be there too, since they did not die until the end of 1679. 
But a @ill graver error, and one which proves that Madame d’Aulnoy 
cannot possibly have written this Passage in 1679, is the mention of 
don Diego Sarmiento, don Melchior Navarra, the duke of Albu- 
querque, the marquis de Mansera and the marquis de los Velez (as 
also the duke of Villa Hermosa and the count of Oropesa, omitted 
by Madame d’Aulnoy), who were not nominated to the Council of 
State until April, 1680, as is shown by the Pseudo-V illars (p. 317). 

3 Page 306. Did Madame d’Aulnoy take the lift of Councils from 
the Pseudo-Villers? "The Councils enumerated by the author of the 
Pseudo-V illarsare the following: Councilof War (p. 323), Royal Council 
of Castille, (p. 325), Council of the Inquisition (p. 328)Council of Orders+ 
(p. 330), Council of Aragon (p. 331), Council of the Crusade (p. 332), 
Council of Italy (p. 333), Council of Flanders (p. 334), Council of 
Haziends or Finance (p. 334), Tribunal of Millions (p. 336), Tribunal of 
Oydars (p. 337), La Contaduria Major (p. 337), Council of the Indies 
(p. 338). Consequently Madamed’Aulnoy hasadded the following coun- 
cils ; Council of the Alcades de Corte,of Aposento, of Jas Bosques Reales, 
and of Competencias. Perhaps she got the liét from another source, 

* Page 308. It should be Metedores. 

2 Page 339. [ie., visit first] 

* Page 338. [The translator has “ myrrh ”.] 

* Page 338. [The translator has “ Pegasus’s horse ”.] 

* Page 339. [une tapssserie de jonc in the original.) 

* Page 342. ? Lerida. 

1 Page 343. [Madame d’Aulnoy gives their name as Maranes.] 

* Page 352. (Blanc-manger in the original.) In a long and 
enthusiaftic enumeration of all the good things to eat in Spain, Lady 
Fanshawe (Memoirs, p. 165) writes: “I have not here mentioned 
especially manger blanc”. 

¥ Page 353. [Madame d’Aulnoy specifies “ ceux de la Hontan”,] 

* Page 355. [ou il y avoit plusieurs bélons sur des escapardtes” 
omitted.) 

* Page 365. (In the original “an Italian page ”.] 

2 Page 382. According to P. Fr. Francisco de los Santos, Descripcion 
del Real Monafterio de S. Lorenzo del Escorial. Madrid, 1681, f. 104, 
the library in Madame d’Aulnoy’s day comprised only “diez y ocho 
mil cuerpos de Libros”. 

* Page 385. [The translator has “small”.] 

* Page 390. See above, p. 439. 

* Page 391. For the description of a similar scene by Madame des 
Ursins cf. p, lax above, 
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Adour, 7 

Alarcon, Donna Maria de, 383, 
390 

Alava, 34 

Albuquerque, Duke and 


Duchess of, 131, 233 
Alcaide’s son, the, 139 
Alcafiizes, Marchioness of, 

208, 329 
Alcantara, Order of, 145 
Alcinous, 251 
Aleobendas, 179 
Almonazid, Marquis @’, 91 
Alva, Duke of, 128, 233 
Andaye, xlii, 13 
Antonio, Don, the banker, 15 

et seq. 

Aragon, origin of privileges, 91 ; 

description of people, 95 
Aragon, Don Pedro de, 61 
Aranda de Duero, 136 
Aranjuez, 337 
Arcos, Count de los, 246 
Artois, caétle of, 12 
Aftorgas, Marquis of, 210, 249, 

302 
aStrologer, the, and the King, 


304 ° on 

Aulnoy, Mme. d’, life of, iii ; M. 
@Aulnoy, iv, xii 

autos da fe, svi, 344 

Avero, Duke @’, 293 

Avigny, 53 

‘Avila, the Virgin of, 73 

Axe, 7 


Balbares, Marquis de los, 59 
Balur, fountain of, 57 


bandits, 96, 290 
bandoleros, see bandits 
Barbaran, Don Lewis de, ftory 
of, 37 
barros, 212 
| Bassompierre, Memoirs, xxxiv, 
bb tty 
Bayonne, 7 
Belleville, M., adventures in 
| Madrid, 162 et sey. 


| benefices within the disposition 
| of the King of Spain, 149 
ef seg. 


Berka, Count, and the duchesses, 
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Bertaut’s Journal of a Journey 
to Spain, xxxiii, xxxvi, xiii, 
aliv, Ixii 
Bidassoa, 12 
Birbiesca, 68 
Biscay, 13 
bleeding, 295 
Braganga, Duke of, 382 
Brunel, Antoine de, Journey in 
Spain, xxxii et seq., xtii, xliv, 
hii 
Buitrago, 142 
bullfighting, xlvi, 253 et seq. 
! Buen Retiro, xlvi, xlvii, 63, 64, 
| 241, 248, 270, 385, 387, 393, 
438 7 
Burgos, Archbishop of, xxxvii, 
147; Story of the brothers 
of, 25; the town, 75 
| burning glasses, 210 





' Calatrava, Order of, 145 
| Calderon, Ixx, 180 
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Calderona, Maria, 60 

Camaraza, Marquis de, 96 

Camerera Mayor, see Terra Nova 
[Nuova], Duchess of 

card playing academies, 317 

Cardonne, Don Frederic de, 
xxxvi, 32 ct passim 

Carel de St Garde, xxxiv, xlvi, xii 

Carey, Mme., xiii 

Carlos, Don, xlv, 144 

Carvajal, Don Efteve de, 32 et 
passim 

Castille, Conftable of, xli, 208, 
232, 236, 245, 286, 292, 306, 
360-1, 436-7, 441 

Caftlenau, Baron, 8 

Caftrillo, Count de, and Donna 
Clara, 286 

Cava, legend of, gt 

Cedima, fountain of, 186 

Charles II, King of Spain, pro- 
vinces, benefices, etc., in his 
disposition, 149; Mme. 
d’Aulnoy’s mecting with, 245; 
description of, 248; house- 
hold, 304; marriage, 365; 
titles, 371 

Charny, Count of, 198 

churches of Madrid, 215 

Clara, Donna, Story of, 286 

Clavio, lake of, 374 

coaches, 188, 195 

Cogollos, Sierra de, 118 

Colonna, Lady Conftable of, 


xanax, 249 
Condro, Prince de, 79; 
Eleonora, Princess de, 79 


Conference, Isle of, 12 

Conismark, Count, 253, 264 

Cordova, Cathedral of, 151 

Corpus Christi Day, 272 

corruption, 306 ef seg. 

Coulon, Le fiddle condufteur pour | 
le voyage @ Espagne, xxxii, 
xzxiii, xliv, Ixii i 


Council of the Indies, 236, 277 
Council of State, 236, 305 
councils, enumeration of, 236, 


306 Pe 
Courboyer, Marquis de, v, lviii 
court, life at, 391 ef seq. 
Courtois, Alfred, xiii 
Cueva, Marquis of, 210 


Dadour, 7 

Daucourt, M., adventures in 
Madrid, 161 et seg. 

Davila, 97 

Descalgas Reales, 229 

Disciplinants, 223 

domestics, 192 et seg. 

dress, of the ladies of Madrid, 
199 et seg. ; of others, 363 

Ducada, Duchess de, 244 


Eboli, Princess of, xliv, 143, 144 
Ebro, 56 

education of the nobility, 296 
Elizabeth, Queen, xlvi, xlviii, 61, 


129 
Elvire, Donna, lvi, 396 
Escurial, 379 et seq. 
evil eye, the, 158 


Figueroa, Donna Theresa de, 
xxxiv, 179, 181 

Fleece, Order of the, 146 

flood at Aranda, 140 


flora, 308 


Fontarabia, 13 

food, 220 

Francis I, song about, 230 

Frias, Duke de, 236; Duchess 
de, xli 


Galareta, 32 

Garci Ximinez, 92, 93 

Garganson, caétle of, 53 

Garonne, 7 

Gazette, the, xiv et seq., xxxii, 
Ixiv at seg. 
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girl rowers of Rentery,16 
Gourville, Memoirs of, lii et seg. 
guards, the, 227, 257, 305 
Gudannes, Mme. de (Mother of 
Mme. d’Aulnoy), y, lvii et seg 


household of the King, 304 
houses, description of, 230 
Hozier, d’, iv 

Huesca, 68, 151 

Hugo, Vidtor, Ixvii 


Ignarica, 358 

Ines, Story of, 165 
innkeeper’s ruse at Burgos, 85 
inns in Spain, 68 
Inguitition, 159, 160, 184, 341 
Iran, 1. 

Isabella, story of, 166 
Itinerary of the journey, xxix 


Jew of Seville, the, 160 

John of AuStria, Don, his life, 
60; advice to King, 91 ; meet- 
ing with Mme. d’Auinoy, 
246; death, 365 

Jordan, Claude, i, xix 

Jouvin’s account of Galicia, xzxii 
et seq., xii, xliv, Ixii 

Judea, spring of, 374 

Juncas, a Frenchman, 270 


King, the, see Charles II 


Ladies of St James, 89 

Lamoiziére, Sieur de, v, lviii 

Las Huelgas nunnery, 88 

Law of Manifestation of Aragon, 
93 

lawsuits, 235 

Leganez, Marquis de, go 

Lemos, Countess of, xxxiv, xxv. 
122 

Lerma, caétle of, 121 

Liche, Marquis de, 296, 440 


Louisillo, the dwarf, Ivi, 396 

Louzanc, fountain of, 84 

love-letter from unknown lady, 
137 


Madrid, description of the city, 
191, 230; the ladies, 199 ¢t 
seq. ; the churches, 215 

Madrigalejo, 86 

Mandes, 190 

Mansera, Marquis de, go 

Manzanares, 242, 285 

Marcos de Obregon, xxxv 

Maria-Ann of Austria, the 
Queen Mother, xlvii, 63, 91, 
229, 247, 353» 3673 376, 390, 

1 


39 

Marie-Louise, Queen of Spain, 
xxxix; marriage, 59, 3655 
entry into Madrid, 385 et seq.; 
life at Court, 386; and Donna 
Elvire, 397 

Martin’s Travels, lii et seg. 

masses demanded in wills, 129 

Medina del Campo, 74 

Medina de las Torres, Duke de, 
60, 197 

medicinal earth, 212 

Medina Celi, Duke de, 91; 
funeral of his daughter, 228 ; 
Duchess of, and Count Berka, 


244 
Meluza the pirate, 110 
Mémoires de la Cour @ Espagne, 





xii 

Mendez, ftory of, 98 

Mengravilie salt mines, 73 

Mercure Galant, xv 

Messinac, Miles de, étory of, 
20-28 

Michaud’s Biographie, xiii 

Mira, ftory of, 53 

Miranda d’Ebro, 53, 56 

{ mode of life of Spaniards, 192, 

| 230, 324, 369, 398 
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Mollini, the Pope’s Nuncio, 269 | Pimentel, Don Antonio, 123 et 


Monareco, 379 

money locked in chefts, 236 

Monteleon[e], Prince de, xxxiii, 
x1, 90; Princess de, 203 et seg. 

Montserrat, 57 

Morel-Fatio, xiii, xiv, xvii, xxvi 


Navas, Marquis de las, 78 et seq. 

Nimiguen, swearing to the peace 
treaty of, 360 

Nios, Count, tory of, 54 

Nivelle, 7 

nobility, degrees of, 134 ; mayor- 
argo, 286; education of, 296 


Occa, see Huesca 

Ogno Bianor, 190 

Olivarez, Count Duke de, 130 
Omodei, see Almonazid 
Orders, description of, 145 
Orders of the Palace, 391 
Orense, climate of, 84 
Orognes, 12 

Oron, 68 

Ossona, Duchess of, 193, 244 
Oyarzun, xi; 


Pacheco, Don Auguétin, xxxvi, 
179, 275, 276 
alacios, Marquis de, 302; 
Marchioness de, xxxv, 335 
palo @ aguilar, 204 
Passion Week in Madrid, 227 
Paftrana, Duke de, 143 
Patriarch of the Indies, conse- 
cration of, 269 
Pe, M. de St, 8 
Peregrina, the, a pearl, 273, 390 
Philip Iil, 127 
Philip IV, 60; and the Duchess 
of Albuquerque, 131; and 
the lady of the palace, 392 
Pignatelli, see Monteleon 


54. 

Pobar, Marquis de, 127 

Popes and Cardinals, masquerade 
of, 275 

Portocarrero, Cardinal, 352 

Portugal, description of, 183; 
King of Portugal and d’Avero, 
293 

possessions, Spanish, xxxvii, 149 
et seq. 5 276 et seq. 

pregnant women, privileges of, 
219 

presenta, exchange of, 319 

Pseudo-Villars, xxvi, xliv, li, Ixi,. 
Ixy et seg. 

puoates, 204 

Pyramus and Thisbe, 356 


Quebara, caftle of, 33 

Queen, the, s¢¢ Marie-Louise 

Queen-Mother, the, see Maria- 
Ann of Auftria 


Relation de la Sortie d’ Espagne du 
Pére Everard Nitard, xiv 

Relation des differents arrive en 
Espagne entre D. Fean a? 
Autriche et le Cardinal Nitard, 


xiv 

Relation du Voyage d’Espagne, 
xxvill 

revenge, custom of, 289 

Rios, Marchioness de los, xxxvi, 
meeting with, 87; her ftory, 


97 

Rodrigue, King, 92 

Rosa, Marchioness de la, 209, 
335 


Royal aap 239, 377 et Seq. 
Ruy Blas, 


St Adrian mountains, 30 
St Auguftine, 157 
Sx James, Order of, 145 
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St James of Compoftella, 81 

St John de Luz, rz 

Saint Réal’s Dom Carlos, xlv 

St Sebaftian, 18 

St Theresa, 229 

salt mountains in Catalonia, 56 

Samozierra, 142 

Sanniento, Don Sancho, xxxvii, 
32 et passim 

Saragossa, Nueétra Sefiora del 
Pilar, 58; the city, 95 

Scrivin, xlix 

Segovia, aqueduct of, 74 

Sicily, description of the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, 78 

slaves, 321 

Soria, 73 

sousces from which Mme, 
d’Aulnoy took her faéts, xxxi 
et seg. 

Spain, possessions of, xxxvii, 
149 et seq. ; 276 et seq. 

Spaniards, character of, 65, 311, 
315 ; mode of life of, 192, 230, 
324, 369, 398 

spectacles, 209 

Stanhope, English Ambassador 
to Spain, lviii 

Stillano, Prince de, 293 

Strella, lake of, 186 

superstitions, 373, 386 

Sweden, Queen of, 123 

sweetmeats, 211 


Tagus, 337 

Terra Nova[Nuova], Duchess of, 
i, iii, xl, lrvii, 90, 204, 383, 
384, 386-7, 390, 435-6 





| theatre in Spain, the, 34, 180, 


251 et seq. 

Toledo, 348, e¢ seg 

Toledo, Don Fernand de, xxziv, 
19, 24 et passim; Donna 
Eleonora de, 133, 432; Don 
Antonio de, 197, 233 

Tran, xiii, 14 


Universities, xxxvii, 371 
Unrola, xiii, 32, 53 
Uzeda, Duke de, 128 


Valladolid, 72 

Vayrac, Abbé de, lzix 

Vejar, Duke of, 224 

Veles, Marquis de los, 78; 
Marchioness de, 323 

Venice, projeé to fire the arsenal, 
210; Ambassador of, and the 
adventuress, 314 

Villa Hermosa, Marquis de, 224 


| Villa Mediana, Count de, and the 


monk, 128; the Queen 
Elizabeth, 129 
Villars, Memoirs, xiii ¢t seg. 5 


entry into Madrid, 324; Mme. 
de, letters, lv et seg. 

ila, miraculous bell of, 72 
Vitoria, 52 

Vogiié, Marquis de, xx 





Weft Indies, description of, 276 
et seq. 


Xarama, 337, 358 
Zayde, the slave, 322 
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Heureux qui comme Ulysse a fatt un bon voyage. 
JOACHIM DE BELLAY. 


HE BROADWAY TRAVELLERS 
is a new and important series, containing translations 
and reprints of the best travel-books drawn from all 

countries and all ages. Most of the travellers are men who 
ventured into strange climes and some are also discoverers, 
but here and there a tourist, whose personality and literary 
merits lend him a special interest, finds his place among the 
more adventurous spirits. {| The series will not confine itself 
to the well-known books. Indeed among the volumes alreadyr 
published are some which have never before been reprinted 
and some which have never before been translated. The 
editors have been guided in their choice of books by two 
considerations—their wish to put before the English reading 
public works of interest hitherto untranslated, and to reissue 
and revive English and foreign voyages which have been 
unduly neglected or have become scarce (if not unobtain- 
able). € The general editors are themselves both travellers 
and scholars. Sir Denison Ross, Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies and Professor of Persian in the University 
of London, has travelled in Europe, Persia, Turkey, India, 
and Centra} Asia. Dr Eileen Power, Reader in Medieval 
Economic History in the University of London, is the only 
woman to date to receive the Albert Kahn travelling fellow- 
ship with its accompanying year’s voyage round the world. 
4 Each volume is provided with an introduction by a recog- 
nized specialist and an appendix containing such notes as 
are necessary to elucidate difficulties in the text. @ The 
whole series is printed in Old-Face type, with the preliminary 
pages in two colours. A cream antique-laid paper has been 
employed. The binding is a crimson buckram stamped 
with a specially-designed lettering and device in gold with 
a coloured top. 


VOLUMES READY 


Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur (1435-1439). 
Translated and edited from the Spanish, with an Intro- 
duction by Malcolm Lests, With 8 plates, 12/6 net. 

A document of unique interest. It was well worthy of his care, since 
it isa picture of Europe at the most critical moment of its history, when all 
the Continent was overwhelmed by mivery, diseae, and unrest, when the 
old order was everywhere changing, when the distracted Empire of the East 
waa ‘ rocking to ite fall.’ A cool observer, without prejudice, without excite- 
ment, Tafur noted the symptomsof decay.”—~-Six Epmunp Gossr, in Sunday 
Times. 


Akhar and the Jesuits. Translated from the 
“ Histoire” of Father Pierre du Farric, S.F., with an 
Introduction by C. H. Payne. With 8 plates, 12/6 net. 

“ These documents are full of intimate interest. The Fathers tell a number 

of fascinating stories, Strange characters pass before our eyes. The intrigues 

of the mighty are revealed. We get glimpses of truly Oriental splendour, 
of Oriental treachery and nobility. And in the midst of it all move these 
few Jesuit Fathers, uncomprehending and incomprehensible, . .”—Times 

Literary Supplement. “A serious and intensely interesting piece of 

work.” —Guardian. 


Don Juan of Persia. a Shitah Catholic (1560-1604), 
Translated and edited from the Castilian with an Intro- 
duction by Guy /e Strange. 12/6 net. 

“The record of an intrepid Persian nobleman who undertook a special 

diplomatic mission to various Courts of Europe in the interesta of his King. 

‘The first Part describes his native country, the second deals with the wars 

between the Persians and the Turks, and the third records his amazing voyage 

from Isfahan in 1599 to Western Europe, which exploit makes a fine story. 

We are grateful to the learned editor of this book of gallant adventure,” — 

New Statesman, 


The Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain on board 
H.M.’s Ships Assistance, Bristol, and Royal Oak (1675- 
1679). Edited with an Introduction and Notes by G. 
E. Manwaring. With 8 plates, 12/6 net. 

“ Teonge was for two years a naval chaplain ; his realistic descriptions of 

life in the old Navy are as illuminating as Smollett’s, his cheerfulness and 

gusto equal those of his 18th century brother-of-the-cloth, the Rev, Mr 

Woodforde. his diary is history; and more can be leant from it of 

actual life under Charles II than from many able academic books.”—J. C. 

Squtrz, in Observer. _“ It would be a fitting memorial if his book were 

ised to add to the jollity of every wardroom in the Fleet.”—Times 

Literary Supplement. 


VOLUMES READY 


‘Memoirs of an Eighteenth Century, Footman : 
the Life and Travels of John Macdonald (1745-1779). 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Fobn Beresford. 
With 8 plates, 10/6 net. Second Impression. 

“ Exceedingiy entertaining travels, instinct with life."—Times Literary 

Supplement. “ Really a great lark and 2 model of genuine writing.” — 

Annotp Benwerr in Evening Standard. “ Deserves a high place among 

autobiographies. I can recommend this book to all biographical connois- 

seurs as 2 mirror of Macdonald’s times and of the human soul,”—Nation, 

“Simply packed with interest."—Sunday Times. ‘* This Pepysian revela- 

tion of a character that might have escaped from a novel of Fielding.” — 

Morning Post. 


Nova Francia > a Description of Acadia, 1606. By Mare 
Lescarbot. ‘Translated by P. Erondelle, 1609. Edited,, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. P. Biggar. With 
2 maps, 12/6 net. 

“ The early beginnings of the French settlement of Acadia are delightfully 

narrated by the French avocat, Marc Lescarbot. The book is full of gaiety 

and sound information. Lescarbot was a man of lively wit, anda practical 

Sagacity and breadth of view far in advance of his time.”—Spectator. 

This admirable edition reveals Lescarbot to be something of a lesser- 

known Montaigne, and Erondelle a second Florio."—Daily News, “One 

port be singularly hard to entertain if Lescarbot fails.”—Birmingham 

‘ost. 


Travels a T. artary, Thibet, and China, (1844-6). 
By E.R. Hucand M.Gabet. Translated from the French 
Ld W. Hazlitt. Introduction by Professor Paul Pelliot. 

‘ith a map. Two volumes, 25/- net the set. 

“ I have always heard of this work as being one of the most alluring travel 

books ever written. I think it is. To read it is like seeing the scenes 

described. The edition is admirable."—Arnotp Benwerr in Evening 

Standard. “ One of the world’s best travel books, brought out in scholarly 

fashion at a price moderate for its bulk”—Spectator. “The work 

— a classic worthy of reproduction, full of stirring adventures.”— 
‘tates. 






Clavijo's Embassy to Tamerlane, (1403-6). ‘Translated 


from the Spanish with an Introduction by Guy le Strange. 

With 7 maps and plans, demy 8vo, 15/~ net. 
“ Clavijo was so keen and intelligent an observer and so lively a retailer of 
travel gossip that a popular edition of his work, published in an attractive 
form and at a reasonable price, has long been overdue, . . . Enough haa 
been said to indicate the quality of this remarkable book. It is a very 
welcome addition to the series.” —New Statesman. “The book is a model 
of what such a book should be.”—J. B. Trenp, in Observer. 


VOLUMES READY 


The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. By Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, 1517-21. Abridged and translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by Professor A. P. 
Maudslay. With 15 plates and maps, 15/— net. 

Four eye-witnesses of the discovery and conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards have left written records, but of these the present volume and 
the letters of Cortés are by far the most important. “Something more 
than an historical document of the first importance, His narrative is 
alto captivatingly readable, so that one’s interest and admiration are 
equally divided between the stupendous events he records and the charming 
revelations he makes of his own character."—Saturday Review. ‘“ One 
of the liveliest narratives in the literature of discovery.”"—Times. 


Letters of Hernado Cortes, 1 519-26. Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 7. Bayard Morris. 
With 8 plates and maps, 15/- net. 

“ The reader has to wonder how the deeds related could possibly have been. 

accomplished, and marvel at the courage of such a small band of men, 

‘These letters, well edited and attractively published, tell of a great con- 

queror, fearless and courageous, fighting for God and his king, and reveal 

the mighty proportions of the truly Elizabethan character that was Her- 
nando Cortés.”—Times Literary Supplement. “ Cortés’ dispatches are as 
impressive as Casar’s Commentaries, with a romantic thrill of their own.”— 

Life and Letters. 


The English American : a New Survey of the 
West Indies, 1648. By Thomas Gage. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Professor A. P. Newton, D.Litt. With 
12 plates, 15/— net. 

“His narrative is immensely interesting. Of all the excellent Broadway 
Travellers we have not read anything better than these two volumes [Gage 
and Cortés}. They should be bought—not borrowed~—and read in con- 
junction.” Saturday Review. “These two volumes [Gage and Cortés} 
complement each other in a fashion both informative and exciting. Gage 
draws a picture of priestly corruption and of exploitation of the natives 
by the Colonists.”"—New Statesman. “Can safely be named unique and 
can never quite lose its value.”—Times Literary Supplement, 


The True History of Hans Staden, 1557. Trans- 


lated, with an Introduction, by Malcolm Letis. With 

numerous woodcut reproductions, 10/6 net. 
“ The Broadway Travellers contains few more exciting stories than that of 
Staden.”"—Sunday Times, “The present translation of his adventures 
among the Brazilian cannibals, with which the gruesome original woodcuts 
are included, now make Staden’s story available to 2 larger public, and 
the story warrants it, not only because of its sensational qualities.”"—New 
Staterman, 


VOLUMES READY 


Travels in Persia, 1627. By Thomas Herbert, 
Edited and abridged by Sir William Foster, C.1E., with 
an Introduction and Notes. With 13 plates, 15/— net. 

“ He traversed a great part of Persia, He had 2 good eye for detail and a 

great appetite for information. He was curious about everything; men, 

history, animals, plants, and scenery. Often he was inaccurate, but he 

‘was never false, and his style is interesting. His was one of the best of 

seventeenth cen’ travel narratives, and became immediately popular 

on publication,”"—Times, “This delightful clamic.’—Saturday Review. 


Travels of Ihn Battuta, 1324-54. Translated from the 
Arabic, selected, and edited by H. 4. R. Gibb, with 
an Introduction. With 8 plates, 15/— net. 

“One of the most fascinating I-books of all time,”—Times Literary 

Supplement. ‘He could not have been more ‘modern’ if he had beeny 

born in the 20th century. He had a sure taste in the choice of incidents 

and was a finished master of narrative. His writing never strays from 
simplicity nor his commonsense from the great fact of the oneness of 
human nature. The entire book, beautifully translated, has intense 
interest, The account of the court of the Sultan at Delhiis as exciting as 
anything of the kind I ever read.”—Arnold Bennett, in Evening Standard, 


Memorable Descri ption of the East-Indian Voyage 


1618-25. By Willem Ysbrantsz Bontekoe. Translated from 
the Dutch by Mrs. C. B. Bodde-Hodgkinson and Professor 
Pieter Geyl, Lit.D., with an Introduction and Notes by 
the latter. With 10 plates, 7/6 net 
Among the many excellent travel-stories which Dutch literature can 
boast, none have achieved a greater popularity than that of Skipper 
Bontekoe. He made no discoveries, He was just an ordinary merchant 
sailor. But he went through an amazing series of disasters and misfor- 
tunes which he bore with fortitude, and which he narrated vividly and 
with a delightful absence of self-consciousness. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


, 2 : 
A Lad ys Travels anto Spain. By Madame @ Aulnoy, 
1691. Edited from the translation of 1692, with an 
eae and Notes, by R. Foulché-Delbose. About 
15/~ net. 
Madame d’Aulnoy, the author of fairy-ta'es which are familiar in every 
nursery, also wrote two books on Spain, both of which had a great vogue 
in their day and were much used by historians after her, for they are full 
of verve. Nevertheless this enterprising lady had never been to Spain 
and the Travels are a pastiche, very ingeniously put together from other 
people’s writings. It has been left to M. Foulché-Delbosc to expose the 
true origins of the Travels. His exposure will increase interest in » 
book which remains one of the most diverting fakes in travel literature. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Commentaries of Captain Ruy Freyre de Andrada, 
1647. Edited from the Portugese by C. R. Boxer, with 
an Introduction and Notes. 

This work, which has never been translated or even reprinted since its 

first publication, is nevertheless of the first importance. It is of peculiar 

interest to those concerned with the rise of our Indian Empire, and describes 
at length the operations leading up to the capture of the celebrated city 
and island of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf from the Portugese by an Anglo- 

Persian force, 


Travels in India By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 
Edited and selected, with an Introduction. by Professor 
H. G. Rawlinson, Indian Educational Service. 

“This selection is made from Hiall’s best and most abiding work, Fragm -nts 

of Voyages and Travels, These volumes, now rate and almost forgotten, 

will reward the fortunate reader. In this selection the reader will find 
graphic and entertaining pictures of life in the Royal Navy, a wonderful 
panorama of India and Ceylon, including the Elephants Caves, the jungles, 
and, above all, events at a rajah’s court. Hall is the ideal travel-writer, 
He never wearies his readers, but makes them love him. 


Jew ish Trav ellers. Edited by Elkan Adler. 
‘This is a selection from the most interesting narratives of Jewish travellers, 
beginning with the ninth and ending in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The chief object has been to give a survey of Jewish travel 
during the Middle Ages, The wandering Jew is a very real character in 
the drama of history, travelling over the Near East as nomad, settler, 
fagitive, conqueror, colonist, merchant, scholar, pilgrim, mendicant, 
or ambassador. This volume includes the travels of the celebrated Ben- 
jamin of Tudela. 


Voyages of Francesco Carletti. (1594-1602). 


Translated from the Italian with an Introduction by 
Fanet Ross. 
Carletti was a Florentine merchant and one of the first to circumnavigate 
the globe on a regular trading voyage. His account of his “long 
pilgrimage,” as he called it, is full of acute observation vividly reported. 


The I ust Englishman m India. Edited by 
F. Courtenay Locke. 

This volume contains letters and narratives of some of the Elizabethans 

who went to India. Here can be seen the beginnings of our Indian 

Empire, arising out of the trading operations of the East India Company. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Literary Remains of Thomas and Anthony Sherley 


Edited by Sir Denison Ross. 
‘Two of the remarkable brothers who travelled in Persia and the 
Near East in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Their adventures 
are enthralling and their personalities highly romantic. Anthony's 
narrative (1613) has never been reprinted, while Thomas’s account of 
Turkey has hitherto lain hidden in a unique MS. in the Lambeth Library. 


Voyages and Travels of Mandelslo. Translated 


and edited, with an Introduction, by Professor H. Dodwell. 
In 1663 Mandelilo, a native of Mecklenburg, accompanied an embassy 
sent by the Duke of Holstein to Persia. When the ambassadors left 
Ispahan to return to Europe, he went to on India and afterwards to China 
and Japan. He gives a lively account of the Moghal courts and of the 
Dutch and English factories at Surat. 


The New-Founde World or Antartiche. By 
André Thevet, 1568. Edited with an Introduction by 
Charles Singer, M.D., D.Litt. 

It must be confessed that Thevet’s contemporaries had a low opinion of 

his veracity and a modern writer has declared that “though he posed as 

an enlightened scientific traveller, he was in reality bat a survivor of the 

Mandeville school of medieval compilers.” This book is nevertheless 

interesting, as one of the earliest works on America, never before reprinted. 


The Travels of Marco Polo : a new edition, 
by Professor L. F. Benedetto. 


Journey to the Source of the Nile. 1768-73. B 
Fomes Bruce. Edited and abridged by Osbert Siswelt, 
with an Introduction. 


Travels of Tenreyro and Rotta. Edited by 
Sir Denison Ross. 


Two Missions to the Great Khan : the Visits of the 
Taoist Monk, Chang Chun, to Chingis Khan (1221-24) 
and of the Franciscan Friar, William of Rubruck, to Mangu 
Khan (1253-5). The former translated by G. C. Wheeler, 
the latter by Samuel Purchas. Introduction by Sir Denison 
Ross and Eileen Power 


